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6s they are at this time delivered; 5 
butt 'only"to propoſe ſach things to 
Conſideration and Ute, ; as, lying. ſeat- 
tered and i in common, are Jeſs cul- 
tivated and regarded. - For, this Reg- 
fon 'tis in vain to: expett Accurate- 
nels. of, Method. or..Stike;; but. the 
firſt part is almoſt wholly writ ih 


manner of Efays, the ſecond of A- 
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b 7 our. co mama ery Let 
ao in order to Knowledge or AFi- 
- To. advance. this. Diſcovery, ' 
wy is hoped that theſe Papers'may 
contribute ſome Hints and ;Steps 3 | 
whereby others may proceed to per- 
fect the whole Building. Which 
who ſhall effeft, or but conſidera- 
bly;promote, ſhall perform a Service 


as acceptable, as beneficial to Man- 
kind. 


The 


>. ag ardlere Oaks more uſe- 
= to furniſh ſome Rules and Prin- 
ciples: of AFive Life ; as being that, 
whereto Gentlemen ſeem» more dif- 
poſed: both by: theiriBirths, and ge- 
neral-Inclinations ; and whereto al- 
ſo"tittle Afﬀiſtarice" could berexpeted . 


from 'our ordinary Speculation. 1 
, have” therefore rather chuſed''to'ga- 
ther up diſorderly, and bind toge- 
ther , (auch ſcattered Counfels and 
| Notions, as have occurred either in 
Obſervation, or in ſome Italian Wri- 
ters, riot ordinary amongſt us. Tf 

any Perſon ſhall hereby be any whit 
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n:Fanty or Invention. emory, and 
\Juagmens 3} of "which we ſhall ſpeak at large 
eater. '» And theſe in feveral perſons We eey 


For- granring what fome Phil 


fay, thar they are originally equal in all Men, as he- 
in the Soul ſelf; yer in Talley: becaufe eyer: 
+ Soul. comes. into:a'Body endued with various 
zofigons ; and "the Orgatis, which the Soul em- 
ployeth,: and. are as necefſary to the producing irs 
4s Operations. 
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ſons +. nor Sears of creating —_ 
building. Houſes, —_ the like... Nature furniſhed 
them with Beaks, Claws, and Horns,” becauſe they - 
could never arrive to find-out a flone; 'ro-be melted 
and framed into all.forts of Inſtruments. and Utenſils. 
Their Knowledge arifeth no: higher than,of whar is 


pleaſant or painful; they apprehend nor. convenient, . 
or 


| convenie ight alter. goes ” the 
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while World:; and more hay has nl, t0 be. ge 
toall pap, and future, as well.'as preſent things ro 
a-fmall ineonſiderable Propoſition ro infaity ; 

w hint who exceedeth all Kannyeagss Fea 


NOR are theſe Faculties even in.  Tiffancy 
Find imperſeRt) alrogether obſcure. Kor as ſoon 
as they - have Strength (with which Beaſts ate 


born;)- chey da more; than - Beaſts; they cxerx 
| greater 
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mples, ro-which are ſubſe 
- Aulmonivions, Threamings, © Corredn 
to: ſpeyd- ſelf upon oy WM 


2 Of Blucation. Part? 
h Teſtimonies of v: 's Bout i ® « 7Y 
| themſelves Henan Aint, whereas B p. ork. 
only according ording £xo+- * own kind. For” even th 
- nobler Faculties ſhew themſelves bernmes';: Funcy, 
in imitation of 'others ; Memovy, in retaining whar is 
imitated; _ —— — ; 


and parrs of  Ations' for rheir imitation, which. - 
are the: Principles and manner of all Learning; I” 
deny nor;- bit ſometimes there: is fuctr Trporency,” or 
Defe# in the- Organs (which alſo I doubr'not mott- 
frequently, if nor always, to be ' Diſeaſe; and. 
often curable by a diſcreer- Phyfician): as'renders 
the 'Subjets, according to 'the degrees of 'the'In- 
—— or '1ncapable of any* Inftrudtion ; 
and that all labour beſtowed upon-them is loft : or 
ar leaſt fo -unapr are they, as it 15 not #anti ro em» 
ploy ſo much -Tnduftry as 1s requiſite to render them, 
maifferently, like other men. Neither 1s'this ext. 
difference of Capacities always (in Childhood eſpe- 
cially ) fo eaſily diſcerned, as ic may be with *con- 
verſation and tryal. Let the Educator therefore 
think himſelf ro be but as a Midwife, "who cannor 
brinz forth a Child, where there is none ; bur 
where there is, can affiſt the Birth, though” the 
Mother be Iickly, 'and: the Child infirm. -And- as. 
it is lofs of Labour ro ſow where there 1s no Soil; 
and as where the parts are meaner, - the ' greatet 
meaſure of cultivating by Inftruftion and Prattice 
is requiſite; by which even mean' Parts'may be ber- 
ied; So where there 1s a greater. meaſure of 


Parts, leſs Inſtitution and Exerciſe will adyance in 
them a greater Harveſt, and great Induſtry will raiſe 
them to Admiration. Of theſe ſeveral Deprees, it is 
Glizently to be confidered, that ſome have a bare 
Capacity, ſufficient to be infirufted, moving-only as 
are they drawn ; who, like Bottles, render no _ 
than 


— 
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than -is:juſt put into chem. Others - have a great 
Iiclination to Knowledge,- runchngs when ohce ſer 
m+the- way, either to: any, or ſome one Science 
in-particular ; and having the Grounds and -Prin- 
ciples: given they are able- to- "e Conctafoons, 
| roars att - and : having- the [Folindafon 
hid; build np the reſt themſelves. Others (tho 
few ) are as Automata,  euimdiSux]o;,_ their own 
Maſters ; and have a Genius, or ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, to affift them. Which who ſo have, 
and withall a Probiry - of. Aﬀettian, and willing- 
neſs ro take Pains, y feem ſer out by God 
himſelf richly fraughr 'tor- his Glory, and the 

of- Mankind.” It is 'alfo-ro be obſerved; 
char, where -there* is a great Ihdifpoſation to one 
Sthdy; © (as matry* times there - is, ſome being 
by +Nature more inventive, others- more refen- 
#ve-; ſome _—— others - ſlow, &c.) it 1s. 
ſeldom worth labour to ftrive to tatroduce 
the contrary to ſuch Inclmations; Amendei avid 
bettered- ſuch Perſons may be, but totally cured 
they farely are; and un theie own way they may 
proſper excellently, with lefs pains. I ſpeak nor 
here of Inclinarion to Virtue or Vice ; for there 


15 no Man fo diſpoſed, but he may be virtuous if. 


he pleaſe, as ſhall be ſhewed hereafter. This of 
Eapdacities. p ..” 


- 4+ BUT the beſt Capacity, without Inſtrufion by. 
Precepts and Examples, ro which are ſubſervienc 
Exhortation, Admonitions, Threatnings, Corre ions, 
&c.” is ready to: ſpend it ſelf upon low, mean, and 
many rimes - vicious, Employments : as the - be8F 
Ground, except tilled and fowed with profitable 
Seed, produceth only ranker Weeds. Satis novun# 
prudentes (faith- Paſch. in wita Fybrach.) virqutis &- 
IA | mg 5 UItiorum,, 
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6. _ Of Education. PartT. 


vitiorurm ſemina cam naſcendi origme copulata, vi edu- 
cationis, in alteram partem neceſſario emicare ; ade ut - 
bonumn eſſe non a natura datum, ſed arte fit queſitum ; 
ac proinde bene inſtitui ſit efficacius quam feliciter naſci. 
His meaning is; That Parts are indifferent of them- 
ſelves to produce Good or Evil; and great Parts 
(as Themiftocles was told by his Maſter, fili, tu nt- 
bil mediocre eris, fed vel magnum patrie lumen, vel 
magna peftis) are fitted for great, whether good or 
bad, Undertakings ; great Errors and Wickedneſſes 
proceeding only from great Wits. Education and. 
Diſcipline from our Manners; and that only every 
one hnows which he 1s faught. The Faculties of 
the Soul can work of themſelves; but as not ex- 
cept upon an external ObjeR, ſo neither to the ut- 
moft of their Power,without Imitation ; nor in the beſt, 
1. e, the right and rrue manner, but by Inſtrution. 
We are born with Hands, Feer, and: Tongue ; and 
have Ly Nature Power to write, dance, and ſpeak ; 
"yet none of theſe can we do, except aſſiſted, ſu- 
ſtained, and formed by either thofe, whom we ſee ſo 
#9 employ the ſame members; or by thoſe, by whom 
we are, as ſoon as Strength permits,faught and mould- 
ed into ſuch Habits. So all Men are born with Rea- 
fon, bur have not the »ſe of it at firſt. And when we 
begin ro ſerve-our ſelves of it, it is ſo weakly, that 
we are cafily overcome by Senſe, which til then. 
hath guided us. Ard, 1t at this dangerous Con- 
wn&ure we be nor aſſiſted, 'tis much to be fear- 
ed our Reaſon will be bor of ſmall uſe to us: eſpe- 
cially ſince we find great ſtore of Tracks and- En- 
couragements in the broad way of Pleaſure ;- and 
theretore ſhall be unwilling to leave it tor the 
narrow, rough, and unbeaten Routtes of Induſtry 
and Labour, Ir 1s true, that Perſons of very great 
Parts can, out of their own Otfervation, ( tor fo all 
Scien- 


Sciences: at firſt began) or when they arrive at 
Years of Diſcretion by the help of Books, ( thar 
is, other Mens Experience ) advance without 4 
Teacher to a conſiderable perte&ion. As Lucul- 
Ins 1s faid to have come into Aſia an excellent 
General, who departed from Rome an wunexperi- 
enc'd Soldier. The ſame 1s alſo ſtoried of the 
Lord Deputy Montjoy.. Though, ro confeſs the 
truth, theſe Inſtances are nor very rare ; for 
( which ſeems ſtrangely abſurd ) there is no Art, 
to obtain which lefs diligence 1s uſed , than this 
of 'Soldierſhip, though of the greateſt conſequence. 
But we had lately a Perfon, who without an 
experience 1n Navigation, by Reading and ' Study, 
at the very firſt Eſſay f his Art, happily and 
diſcreetly commanded a Ship to the Eaxſft-Indies. 
Some commend only Pradtice ; others think 
Reading ſufficient ; both to blame : joined toge- 
ther they do beſt. Reading advanceth more, 
and ſooner than practice alone. - A Reader 1s 
more umverſal, better for many things ; more ac- 
curate and obſervant 1m his Praftice : A Pradt- 
cer's Knowledge is in a ſhorter compaſs, in ordina- 
ry caſes, and is longer before it come to perfe- 
on. Reading 15 other Mens experience, which by 
Meditation and Praftice becomes our own ; bur 
ir makes us ſomewhat #09 exa&, and to expet 
all rhings ſhould fall out according ro our Ima- 
ginations ; whereas the World in fancy 15 much 
different from: that- in reality; not clothed with 
choſe Particularities and Circumſtances winch are 
either parts of, or inſeparable from it. Though 
Reading however be gocd, yer tis beſt with 
thoſe who have already had an In/tra#or , who 
can apply his Precepts and Advices to all Ac- 
cidents, "Sour Detects, anſwer all Doubts, we 
trencil 
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|| 8 Of Education! | Part 1. 

[|| freneh Exceſs, inculcate what's negleRted, call to. 

=Y mind what is forgotten, and fer his Charge in the 
ſtraireſt and neareſt 'way. | af 


[| - 5." Y ET: both Capacity and Inflrufionare effed- 
. leſs withour Pradice” and :Exerciſe'5-whuich® con- - 
fiſts (according tothe narure'of:che things to be 

learned ) in Mediation, i thinking,” or contriving ; 

obſerving orhers Practices ;' -and aftual trying and 

workitig.' ' Precepts ſerve very well for a Guide; 

bur advance nor the Guided, except” himſelf fol- 

ll tow them ; _ facilitate: the beginmng and -pro- 
"ll greſs, bur the Perſon himſelf muſt ſer-ro his own 
| Endeavour, if ever he'mrends to attain PerfeQtion. 
Never have I ſeen Parts, how great tdever; with- 
our Induſtry” and: Srudy {ro produce atiy Good: 
much Evil indeed Thave' known proceed from 
thence. - Such Perſons may prove ſamerimes pl ax- 
ſible Diſcourſers, and of an agreeable Converſation, mn 
ordinary Companies, for a time, till their Stock 
| be ſpent. Bur it is Induſtry and. Exerciſe, that 
| renders: a Man knowing 'and ſolid; that makes 
i him not to tear to be asked 4-Queftion in whar 
he profefleth. And if Induſtry be neceflary #0 
great, much more to mean, Parts;' which it ber- 
tereth and advanceth ro Perfe&tion and Honour, 
"Wt And 1ince to have great natural Parts is not Mm 
8. our Power, - but we muſt be contented with thoſe 
| which 'God hath given us; we muſt fer our reſt 
upon our Labour and Induſtry, for correing our 
bad, bettering our indifferent, and perfefting 
our good, Inclinations. And of this (the uſe and 
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"it > profit we make of our Talents) muſt we give a 
| i fevere Account. Nothing changeth Nature, bur 
-IW} another Nature, Cuſtom; nor force, nor reward, 
:W not paſfion, Our thoughts are according Fond 
:' | Inclina- 
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Chap. I. 
inclinations, our Diſcourſe and Speeches accordin 

to what vg have learned, -bux our AZjons ot 
Fo wh we have been accuſtomed. How often do 
we ſee men-promile, . vow age, yea and re- 
ſolve to change, v. g, an ill habe and yet conti- 
nue to do as they did before ? How many ſee we 


daily, "av iy well, and, * long as they took 
pains, . profited exceedingly; but when truſting to 
the goodneſs of. their parts, and-that ſmall ſtock 
of Knowledge laid in before, nor improving it far- 
ther, but giving themſelves liberty of Mirth and 
Pleaſure, have not only not profited, but bankrupted 
alſo, and loſt rheir principal ? Beſides; Ind 
and Exerciſe of themſelves render us thinking, vt- 
gilanr, attentive, provident for all Cafes, and Ac- 
-cidents; lay up a treaſury againſt all Events pre- 
vent Surprizes ; and make us familiar, and ready 
x0 all thar may happen. Bur by Idleneſs, and 
Pleaſures, the Spirit 1s relaxed, the Underſtanding 
unbended, the Fancy overthrown with Ruſt and Rub- 
biſh, and the Memory periſhed. 


6. THESE two laſt C Inftrudionand Pradiice 
are. comprehended in Education. There is bur 
one way or manner of learning, be the ſubjet whar 
ever it will. In manual Arts the Maſter firſt ſhew- 
eth lis Apprentice what he is to do, next works 
It himſelf in his preſence, and gives him Rules, 
and then ſets him fo work, The ſame is the way 
of breeding a Gentleman or a Scholar. The Educa- 
ror preſcribeth his End ; gives him Rules and: Pre- 
cepts ; preſents him Examples and Patterns, and then 
ſets him to a according to what was before taughr 
him. And if the Educated apply himſelf ſeriouſly 
to meditate, contrive, obſerve his Copy, and be 
content .ro be admoniſhed and corretted when 
taulry, 
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10 Of Education. Part T. 


faulry, he will, no doubt, arrive to the intended 


Perte&tion ; which is to perform his duty with eaſe, * 


readineſs, and delight; 1. e. to advance. his Art 
into another Nature. For in this Art equals Na- 
ture, 'that ir, as ſhe, works without Deliberation, 
and'is indiſpoſed to the contrary, as a good Muf:- 
cian's hand confulreth not what String to touch, 


bur runs'to 1t as readily, 'as Nature doth to the 


proper Muſcle, -when ſhe 'would move a Finger : 
Only in this they differ, thar Nature God hath g1- 
ven us, Art is of our own Acquiſition ; Nature is 
perfe# art the firſt moment, Art is not obtained 
without Study and Induſtry. And the exrlzer we 
begin, the better it is. For ſhould we ſuffer young 
Men, as they fay of Hercules, to-chuſe Virtue or 
Vice, Labour or Pleaſure, when they :come to 
Tears of Diſcretion; and in 'the interim Tet them 
ſpend their Touth in the Vanities and Fillies that Age 
ſuggeſts to them; 'is nor this that wherein the 


- Devil-rempted our firſt Parents, preſenting them 


the excellency of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 2 
whereas it had been much better to have known 
Good only, and left Evil ro have been underſtood 
by the Examples of ſuch as would nor conſider. 
Bur into what hazards are theſe uninſtrated Per- 
ſons caft, -ſhould ir pleaſe God to cut them off in 
their Youth? It is not as it they. ſaid, Let them 
habiruare themſelves in Vanity, Idleneſs, and Folly, 
that they may afterwards judge better of Virtue, 
7. e. of that whereof 'they have no Experience ? 
How can they chyſe Good, fince they know not 
whar ir 1s? and every one mult follow and em- 
brace what he knows. Shall we let them firſt vent 
their Malice ? But by praiice if increaſeth : let them 
defer their choice cl they may make 1t with Dif 
cretion 2 bur without teaching they will never come 

Fo 
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#0 Diſcretion. For every Habit, eſpecially when 
according to a natural Inclination (as theſe are 
by. reaſon of the remainder -of that evil, left in 
us. for our exerciſe ) hurries them wolently, and 
at "length irreſiſtibly alſo, Ar beſt; ſuppoſe a 
Child ſhould eſcape accidentally, 7. e. by the 
care of Parents, or his own naturally good Dit- 
poſition, this Rock; yet thoſe who ftart late, 
are ſo /far behind, that when they ſhould be 
ready for Employment, they are learning the Prin- 
ciples* of it ;- and are ſurprizd and.ar a gaze 
where to begin. The great Inclination of Youth 
is to Pleaſures, and that eicher to Idleneſs.and 
Sleep, whence proceed Inconfideration, Careleſ- 
nefs, Hatred of Labour and Thinking; or elſe 
ro. Eating, Drinking, or the other Luſts of the fleſh. 
And all theſe, indulged and accuſtomed, grow 
fRtronger, and art laſt inextirpable. For they end in 
habitual Sin, darkneſs of Underſtanding, and ex- 
ringuiſhing the light both of God's Spirit and 
Reafon. Virtutem {( ſaith Paſc. vit. Pibr.) nifi in 
primeva germina, dum tenera ſunt fy mollia, inſtil- 
letur, fruſira in adultis requiras. The reaſon why 
we ſee fo many old men Fools, 1s, becauſe we 
ſee ſo many young men unlearned. Thoſe who are* 
employed in- Miſſims -tor * converting Nations to 
Chriſtianity, find lictle Fruit in treating with an- 
tient Men. Ir is alſo neceſſary .to get - an habi- 
tude of Virtue and Knowledge in Youth, that 
in that Age, when our Underftandins fails us, 
we may do nothing unbeſeeming us. But the 
force of Education is ſeen in nothing more, than 
char whole N:tions, from Age to Aze, continue 
in the very fame Cuſtoms and Manners : 'and 
ro change theſe, eſpecially to the better, 1s a 
Aificulry even beyond Imagination, Thoſe who 
are 
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are brought up- in- Wars, are. aftive, refilefs, ivi-. 


olent, ungovernable but by . force ; —_ 
Up in peace, lazy, ; unexperienced; # trade , 
dubeil 1 , © intereſſed,  coyerous ; amongſt poor men, 
mean-ſpirited ;; amongſt idle perſons, good for no- 
thing. Again, were there a City conſiſting of 
Subjets without Education, what a Confufion would 
It be? without -Obedience , without 
wr on Humors and Paſſions, every one fol- 
0 is own Lufts, withtour regarding an 
ocher. .withour Diſcrerion , Civility,. even wo. 
-our Humaniry it 1elf. ' *Tis good Education of Touth, 
that. makes virraous Men and. obedient Subje#s ; 
thar fills che Court with wife Counſellors, and the 
Gommonwealth with 'good- Patriots, Even Trees , 
1t not cultivated when young, change their Nature 
into Wilaneſs; and Beaſts grow fierce and refty if 
not ramed and broken in Youth. ' Nature 1s bet- 
tered, and made uſeful by Education ; and what 
our Induſtry produceth in -us contrary ro Nature 


1s ſtronger, and convert Nature into its felt. 


To negle# Inſtrufions is to want other Mens Expe- 
rence, and to begin again at the very Foundation 
of every Arr, or Science ; which ho__ by little 
and little advanced, and not yet pertefted; he 
much hinders himſelf that rakes nor advantage 
of the height they are already arrived to. 
And nt to exerciſe Parts, is to hoſe them; and 
not ito uſe them to the beſt 1s to debaſe and vilify 
chem, - For they whoſe. Spirit ſuffers them nor 
ro be idle, and yer are not inſtrufted ro the 


beſt advantage, fall upon Trifles, Turning, Watch- 


making, Hunring, or worſe. One I have read 
of brought ro Alexander, who by many years 
Praftice, had attained the dextery of rhrowing 


a {mall Seed through a Needles Eye. The King 
or 
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for a juſt reward gave him a Sack full of thoſe 
D Seeds. "Bur Matth. Himiades, the Warlike -King of 

Hungary, was more ſevere with him that broughr 
| him a Wooden Coat of Male, wherein was nor 
| one Ring waning, 2 Work of Fifteen Years; for 
he commanded him to Priſon for Fifteen Years - 
| more, to expiare for ſo much Time and Parts 
* IF fpent in fo truidefs an Employment, We have 
| read of Princes that have ſpent their Times and 

Delights in frivolous and low matters : catching 
Moles, hakering. Frogs,” hunting Mice with 'Hym- 
ble-bees, making Lanterns, Tinder-bexes, and o- 
ther ſuch like Manufaftures, fitrer Work tor thoſe 
thar 'meaſure their Time by fo much the Day, 
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CY 


CHAP. I. 
| Of the Duty of Paremts FI Educating 


their Children. Þ 


| T Defire Parents would ſeriouſly. conſider, that 
Education of their Children is mot left to their 
Pleaſure, bur a Duty impoſed on them. God, the 
genF ather of us all, depoſeted the Children in the 
athers Charge ; and provided by his Laws, and 
Threatnings, ey ſhould be reverenced and obey- 
ed by them. They are part # go ſelves, and 
'xvhar you do for them is indeed for your ſelves. 
You expe Honour by them at all- times, and may 
ſometime alſo ſtand in need of their Help, Tis 
whart you either have enjoyed from your-Parents, or 
Lament your loſs by their-neglet. You have brought 
forth Children into this World of Miſery and Trouble, 
and will you ſo leave them ? Will you not affiſt them 
1n.paſſing through 1c as well as rhey can ? Ir 1s bur 
reaſonable they ſhould by a ſpeedy death be taken 
away from the future Evil, it you refuſe to fortify 
them againſt it. . You provide them Eſtates; to what 
purpoſe, if you alſo procure them not Parts to uſe 
them ? By that you appear to be their provident 
Parents, but by this you are parallell'd to their good 
Angels, in taking care and watching over them. 


BUT I will ſpeak no more of this: for though 
there be ſome inhuman and irrational Parents, 


thar defire their Children ſhould be like them- 
- , ſelves 
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ſelves ;. and think their own Honour and Refpet 
eclipſed, if-rheir Sons be wiſer or worthier than 
they ; andare contented their Children be wicked, 
leaſt their own. ations be reproved : ſome alfÞ, 
who for covetouſneſs, negle&, or ignorance, will 
not-beſtow good Education upon them ; yer there 
are ſo tew of this ſort, and their:Error ſo manifeſt, 
that it needs no further Diſcovery. . 


ANOTHER and nor inferior Error of Parents 
there is; that out of I know nor whar tenderneſs, 
they are unwilling their Children ſhould undergo 
ſuch Hardſhips and Severitiesas a good Education 
doth require. Which is, as 1t the Mother ſhould 
not ſuffer her new-born Infant to be moleſted with 
the Pain of Swathing and Binding, till it grows ber- 
ter able ro endure the Tofment. Many Parents 
are afraid their Childrens Spirits, 1..e. their Ob- 
ſtmacy and Pride, ſhould he broken with due Cor- 
re&ion, and harſher chiding., | 


BUT rhe greateſt, and moſt general Error of Pa- 
rents,1s ; that they defire their Children ro be more 
plauſible than knowing ;, and to have a good Mein, 
rather than a good Underſtanding ; or at leaſt, to 
have both-rogerher ; ro employ the ſame time to 
acquire ſerious Studies, and 4-la-modeneſs : to ſtudy 
Gravity and Levity ; Gallantry and Philoſophy toge- 
ther. Burt (befides what I faid before, if theſe 
come in competition, Pleaſure will certainly carry 
rhe Cauſe; bur more time beſtowed, and greater 
Proficiency ſhall be made 1n thar, than the orher) 
1t ſeems to me little lefs than impoſſible, that two 
things ſo unlike, 1f not contrary, ſhould be together 
attended (one hour of Pleaſure obliterating more, 
than three of Study will imprint ;) that ryo fo diffe- 
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rently . commanding Maſters ſhould be obeyed. 
If the Soul can apply it ſelf to ſuch diſſonant Stu- 
dies, why may not the Eye alſo, at once, aim 
at twe oppoſite Marks The Gallants chiefeſt Study 
is to ſpend his time ; the other's to ſave it : the 
ene is for living in pleaſure and mirth ; the other, 
in labour and ſeriouſneſs, The one for adorning and 
#rimming himſelf, ro viſit, game, play , gc. the 
other for watchfulneſs, induſtry, devotion. In fum, 
the one placeth his Defign' xo be comformable 
and acceptable ro thoſe, who underſtand leas$t ; 
to ſome ſuch filly Women and Ladies, from 
whom if you take Vanity, nothing remains ; the 
other ſtrives ro approve himſceli'to God, his Holy 
\Angels, the Example of all worthy and wiſe Men 
of the paSt and prefent Age. Why are Rich Cloaths 


bur to be ſhown ; ſhown to them, who beſt wnder- | 


Nand them ? They beſt anderſiand them, who 
mind mthing elſe ; who can judge of every Pun- 
Gio of the Mode ; and can read- a Lefture upon 


a Knor, or a Ruban. Beſides Gallantry 1s ridicu- | 


lous, except accompanied with Fr mality of Con- 
werſation, Pun&uality in Dancing, Viſiting, Courting, 
which inevitably engage them in loſs of Time, 
Folly, and- averting the Underſtanding from ſeri- 
ous and uſeful Thoughts. And this is as conſen- 
raneous to Reaſon, as Experience ; for the Sou! 
Is fortified by Introverſron upon it ſelf, continual 
Meditation, and reflefting upon its Operations, 
Faculties, and the Objeqts therein reſerved : 
whereas all ſenſual Pleaſures call forth the Forces of 
the Soul to the outward Parts and Members of the 
Body : whence proceeds that continual Combat, ſo 
much ſpoken of both by Philoſophers and Di- 


vines, between Senſe and Reaſon, the Body and{| 


tne Soul, VWildom and Pleaſure. | 
ME: 
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METHINKS therefore Children ſhould be 
educated to all Severity of Labour and Virtue ; 
and to this: Outward Politure, by the by only ; co 
make thoſe their Study and Employment, and to re- 
gard theſe ſo much as not to be offenſzve ro thoſe 


they converſe withal. - Pleaſure and Recreation in- 


deed is fo far neceffary, as ro keep up the ſtrength 
and alacriry of the bodily Forces, without which 
the Soul cannot work. - But I ſpeak nor of thefe 
at this time, but of that, which is eſteemed 4 
part of Buſineſs, and Employment. Cyrus and Da- 
rins, rt Caprains and wife Men, ruin'd their 


Families and Monarchy, becauſe way educated 


their Children afrer the Median Faſhion, 7. &. a- 
mongſt rhejir Wives and Women ; who never 
ſuffering them ro want any thing, nor to be con- 
rradicted, their Delicacy made them ſ@thful and 
languid ; the Slavery and Kattery of thoſe about 
them rendred them haughty and imperious. - SO 
that they could neither /abozr with Chearfulneſ?, 
nor command without Arrogency ; that made them 
contemptible, as effeminate ; -this odiows, as inſvlent., 
F with the Perfezns were the only faulty 1n this 
matter. Whoever would educate a Child ro Flly- 
and Ruine, muſt give him his own Wall ; not ſuj- 
er his Humor to be contradited ; be careful thar 
e never come 1n Danger or Hardſhip ; that he be 
abyve Labour and Induſtry ; and every day's Ex-- 
perience ſhews us, that Fortuna, quem fovet, fatu- 
um facit. q 


BUT it 1s very conſiderable, contrary to the 
Perſians, that many great Princes have brought 
up their Children to Induſtry and Htrdſhip.  Egin- 
hartus faith of Charles the Great, Liberos ſuos ita 
cenſuit inſtituendos, ut tam filii, quem nepotes, pri- 
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_ mo liberalibus ſtudiis ( quibus oy ipſe operam dabat) 


erudirentur. Tum filios, quamprimum «tas patieba- 
tur, more Francorum equitare, armis ac venatiombus 
exerceri fecit. Filias Lanificio aſſuefcere, coloque ac fuſe, 
ne per otium torperent, operam impendere, atque ad 
omnem honeſtatem erudiri fecit. Auguſtus wore the 
Cloaths ſpun and made by his Wife, Daughter, 
and Grand-children, as Set. informs us. Monſzeur 
de Rhodez thus deſcribes the Education of Henry 
the Great of France. His Grand-father would not per- 
mit him to be brought up with that delicateneſs. ordina- 
rily uſed, to Perſons of his Quality ; well knowing, that 
ſeldom lodzeth other than a mean and feeble Spirit in 
an effeminate and tender Body. Neither would he allow 
him rich Habilements, and Childrens uſual Trifles ; 
nor to be flattered or treated like a Prince. Becauſe 
oll theſe things are Cauſers only of Vanity, and rather 
raiſe Pride in the Hearts of Infants, than any.Sentiments 
of true Generofity. But he commanded, he ſhould 
be habited, and educated like the other Children of 
that Country ; that he fhould be accuſtomed to run, 
fo leap, to climb the Rocks and Mountains; that by 
ſuch means he might be inured to Labour, &c. His 
ordinary Faad allo was courſe Bread, Beef, Cheeſe, 
and Garlich ; and he often went barefoot, and bare- 
headed. The fame Care was taken by whole 
Nations, eſpecially ſuch as were of a Miitary 
Conſtitution. The Lacedemonian and other an- 
tient Narion's Cuſtoms are to every one known. 
Olaus Magms deſcribes the manner of the Edu- 


cation of the Nobillity of the Warlike Nation of þ 


the Goths, 1. 8. c. 4. They were accuſiomed to en- 
dure Benting and Wounds, to change of Heat into 
ſudden Cold, to ſuffering of Fire and Froſt, to lying 
upon Boards, courſe and uneaſy Cloathing,. ſtrong, bus 
ardinary Food , violent and weariſome Exerciſes ac- 


cording | 
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cording to every Age Nw as riding, darting, ſhooting, 
wearing heavy Arms, eſpecially Helmets, Sheilds,Spears, 
Boots and Spurs, ſwimming on Horſeback, and in Ar- 
mor. I ſhall not inſtance m any more, for fear of 
ſeeming too much ro upbraid the preſent Deli- 
CcACY- 


- 2, THE Duty of the Parents therefore is, firlt - 
ro begin betimes ; tor very frequently the blan- 
diſhment of Nurfes, and the fooliſh, vain, or 
evil- Converfation of thoſe about them, leave 
ſuch Impreſſions even upon their Infancy, as are 
difficultly defaced, even when the Child arrives to 
Diſcretion, and Maturity, Beſides, the Nurſes 
form the Spcech, rhe Garb, and much of the 
Sentiments of the. Child. The ancient Romans 
(ſaith Quintitian) when a Child was born, put him 
nof out to an hired Nurſe, but brought him up in his 
Mother's Chamber, under the Eye of ſome grave and 
virtuous Matron, choſen out of the Neighbourhood, who 
was to have him- continually in- her Preſence. © Co- 
« ram qua neque dicere fas erat quod turpe- di- 
« &u, neque facere quod inhoneſtum fatu vide- 
& retur : Ac non ſtudia modo, ſed remiſſiones e- 
« tiam, luſuſque puerorum ſandta quadam gravi- 
© tate ac verecundia temperabat, &c. And ſo con- 
{iderable was the Education of Children thoughr 
to be, that, as he faith, Cornelia the Mother of the 
Gracchi , Aurelia, the Mother of Auguſtus Cajar'; 
were Governefles to great Men's Children. 


3. SECONDLY, though a difcreet and care- 
ful Nurſe be provided, yer let nor the Father 
remit his Diligence to wean him betimes ; nor 
permit Tenderne/s to overcome his Fudgment, or 
11s preſent falſe, the durable and perte&, Love ; 
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but hinder, as mach as is poſſible, the ſowing 
of evil Seeds, and prevent the very firſt begin- 
hings, and fprowptings of bad Aftons. There 1s 
indeed no Man that feeth not the vaſt diffe- 
rence in Childrens Tic/mations to Virtue or Vice ; 
how eaſily ſome are adviſed, how difficultly | 0- 
thers reftrained, even by Correftion. There re- 
maining in every one ſomewhat of that- Pra- 
wvity derived to us from our firſt Parents, in- 
clining us as much, if nor more, to. Evil, 
than to Good ; yet ſome more violently than 
cthers. Which Irclinations, thFagh they render 
us not Gwilty,  ( the Sin being waſhed away 'by 
Baptiſm ) yer our con/enting to them 1s Sin, as 
our refiſting them 1s Virtue ; and our fighring | 
againſt and oyercoming them, 1s the great Em- 
ploxyment of our Lite. And truly were 1t not for 
Evil Examples and "Counſels, or at leaſt for want 
of. good ones, the Victory would not be ſo diffi- 
culr, as we commonly ſuppoſe, and find it ; nor 
the difference of Inclinations ſo manifeſt. For 
thus much myſt be acknowledged #o the Glory of 
our Maker ; firſt, that as every Confſticution hath 
a Diſpoſirion to Evil, ſo that very Diſpofition 1s 
contrary to another Evil, to which the indiffe- 
rent would be more obnoxious ; and Secondly, 
inclineth alſo ro the neighbouring good ; every 
Defe&, by the wiſe ordering of Providence, be- 
ing ballanced with another Advantage 5 as proneneſs 
to Anger prompts alfo to aFiveneſs, and hardineſs 
ro attempt ditficulties ; the flow, and phlegma- 
tick, are alfo perſeverant and conſtant tm their 
Reſolutions ; that which diſþoſeth to Luff,, ſuggeſts 
alſo perſuaſrveneſs, plauſibility, and chearfulneſs : 
Deſire produceth- Induſtry, Fear breeds Quiet and | 


Cautiouſneſs. And by the way, kt thus be re- 
| wen 
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membred, that ir is much eafier to bend a na- 
rural mif-inclination to its neighbour Virtue , 
than to irs oppoſite : as an angry Perſon is ea- 
filier perſwaded to A#iveneſs, than Meehneſs ; the 
tenacious, ro Frugality, rather than Bounty ; Obſti- 
nacy to Conſtancy, Fawningneſs to Complaiſance, and 
Tenorance to Obedience. So that any one becomes 
Evil rather than Good, 1s not ſo much the faulr 
of his Conftitution, as the perverſeneſs of his Wilk, 
following the Suggeſtions of Senſe rather than the 
Di#ates of Reaſon. 'Tis Pleaſure in - Children, 
that recommends the Evil, and warps them 
from the Good : 'tis Inconſederation and holly more 
than the Difficulty or Unnaturalneſs of Virtue, And 
if there be any ſuch Man, as withour delighr- 
or intereſt, purſues bad rather than good ; he 
wanteth either the Reaſon, or Deſires common 
to all mankind. Nor did wiſe Law-makers in- 
ſtirute Reward and Puniſhment to conſtrain Men 
to do againſt Nature ;, but to equiponderate rhe 
Prejudices of Pleaſure and inſtreſt, 7 e, t coun-- 
tenance Reaſon againft Senſuality. I cannor for-- 
bear ſetring down a notable Saying of Quintilian,, 
cap. ult. Natura nos ad optimam mentem genuit ; a=- 
deoque difcere - meliora wolentibus promtum eS$F ; ut 
were intuenti mirum fit ud mags, malos eſſe tamr 
multos. And Seneca, Nhil eft tom arduum &&F 
difficile, quod non humana mens vincat, (4 in fa- 
miliaritatem producat aſfidua meditatio : nullique ſunt 
tam feri (5: ſui juris affedFus, ut non diſciplina domen-- 
fur. Quodcunque fibi imperauih animus, obtinuit. 
Sanabilibus egrotamus malis, ipſaque nos in reaunz 
genitos natura, ſr emendari woluerimus,, juvat.. 
Thus they our of the firength of their Reafon 
and Experience : Perhaps alfo rhey had Iearned' 
ſo much from Socrates, who by tvs own Exame 
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ple, ſhewed, thar:even the worſt Diſpofition was 
conquerable by Reaſon. - And this to rhe. Shame 
of ſo many pretended Chriſtians. | But how would 
they have  Erified God, had they known the advan- 
tage given us by Grace and his Holy Spirit, always 
ready to aſſiſt our good Endeavours ? Though Se- 
neca ſeems to have diſcerned ſome glimpſe of thar 
alſo. Ep. 41. Sacer intra nos ſpiritus [edet, malorum 
bonorumque noftrorum obſervator (x cujtos. . Bonus vis 
fine Deo nemo eſt. An poteſt aliquis ſupra fortunam, 
if: ab ipſo, ſurgere ? ille dat confilia ere&a oy mag- 
nifica, O pie Domine, O Salvator bone, ſaith Salvian, 
I. 7. quantum per te efficiunt ſiudia Diſcipline, per que 
mutari poſſunt wtia Nature! And ſpeaking there 
of the Africans, he ſaith, Adeo excluſa nature origir 
nalis ſinceritas, ut. aliam quodammodo in his naturam 
vitia fecerunt., The Sum is, Though all Diſpoſti- 
ous be not, equally.good, yer the worſt may, by the 
induſtry of-rhe Educator's, and God's Grace, never 
wanting till refuſed, be ſo reformed and bettered, 
as to be able to do. God, his Prince,. and Family, 
Honour and Service. And the greateſt forward- 
neſs and worſt inclinations, we find in Children, are 
conquerable ;, and when a&ually overcome, thoſe very 
Perſons may better ſucceed, than the more facile and 
complying. Only, as T-aid, ler them-be taken berimes.: 
and the rather, becauſe-it cannot: be- known bur 
by experience, how any Child's diſpoſition may 
prove and ſhew ir-felf. But it. inſtead of re&ifz- 
ing his evil Inclinations, any. one indulge ; and- in- 
ftead of bridling, encourage it ; he makes it his Ma- 
fter. Whence come thoſe irregular and extraya- 
zant Defires and Aﬀtions, which we ſee in many 
_—_ of ſtealiwg, drinking, inconſtancy, and 
Pp, 


4 MY 
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4 MY third Advice is; That Parents would 


. have their Children ( as much as they can) under 


their own, Eye and Infpettion. By this they ſhall 
be preſerved from Evil Companions, Imitation -of 
bad Superiours,. their. Counſel, Diſcourſe, and ſuch: 
like ; but more than all, from indiſcreer, imper- 
tinent, unmanaged Servants. For Touth not ha- - 
ving the Judgment to meaſure it ſelf from irs own 
Attions, knows it- only by Refle&ion from others 
Relations; and thinks it ſelf ſuch really as a fawning 
Seryant repreſents him. And Servants, . who are 
uſually brought up in that low Condition,. and have 
their Thoughts and Speeches ſuitable, cannot be fir- 
Companions to a Gentleman.. But above all, the 
Example of the Father is of greater Force to edu- 
cate a Son. O te beatum Adoleſcentem ( Plin. lib. 8. . 
Ep. 13.) qui eum potiſſimum imiftandum- habes, cui 
natura te fimillimum- eſſe wluit. The Father's A- 
fions authoriſe the ſame in the Child : nor can - 
che Father chaſtiſe him. for what he himſelf is 
guilty. Great Care muſt che Father take there- ' 


fore, leſt he give any bad Example either of ir- 


temperate Anger-with Servants, or of uſing any evil, 
obſcene, - or undecent. Words ; and to be ſuch as he 
defireth his Son ſhould: repreſent-him. It:-concerns 
him alfo to overlook even his Governor and Edu- 
cator, wherrhe is of Age to ſtand.in need-of one, 
both to keep him ro his Diligence, and - create - 
Aurhoriry to his Inſtruftion. Cato, though he 
kept a Maſter expreſly tor his Son in his own-- 
Houſe, yer did himfelt alſo frequently reach him, 
So did. Augyſizes.. his Grand-children , Caius and * 
Lucius, The great Fheodoſws- uſed frequently to - 
fit by Arſenius, whilſt: he taughr his. Sons. 4rca- 
ds aud Horits ; ra whom. allo. he —_— | 
ec: 


}- 
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ed ſuch Reſpet ro be given by them, char ſur- 


izing them otice fitting, and Arſenius Ntandihg, 
« from them. their Robes 3 and. not rill-after 
a long time, and much Intreaty,. reſtored them. 
And if the Farher and Family be of good Example, 
* ſeems ro me beſt ro Educate him at Home, and 
teave him in his firſt Bed, till he have taken ſome 
_ before A; be  Didatdls the _ be 
a ſoft-or of an hawghty Diſpoſition, or rhe F- 
mily of Evil Examples, "tis better ro fend him 4- 
broad berimes. But generally, the beft place of 
Education ſeems to be amongſt Companions ( as 
near as may be, his Equals) at ſome diſtance fro-e 
Home ;, but whither he may repair eyery Night, 
or very —_— If this cannot: be, then with 
Com s in tis Fithers Howe; for to teach 
one alone, befides other Inconventences,. 1s E&x- 
tremely tedious both to Maſter and Scholar. For 
want of theſe Opportunities the next 1s at a Pub- 
tick Schoo! ;, bur then great Care 1s to be had thar 
the Family, where he ſojourneth, - be of. good Ex- 
ample. And much better would it be for him 
there to have a Pedagogue (which in rhoſe Coun- 
treys, that abound with Clergy, is ſeldom omit- 
ted) 7. e. one fomewhar verſed in Learning ; who 
may continually attend the Child, ſee ro his Re- 
petitions, and the performing his Tasks and Exer- 
cifes, model his Manners, and preſerve him from 
danger, and the Ike. 


$5. PARENTS alfo, fourthly, ought to guide them, 

25 much as 1s poſſible, with kimdneſs and affe&i- 
en ; endeavouring to convince and. perſwade them 
of the excellency of Labour, Seriouſnefs, Learn- 
ing, Virtue, Sufferings, and the like; and de- 
nxng what they think not fit to grant. them. with 
{wyeernets 
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- ſweerneſs and love; and even chaſtiſing them with. 


forrow, and for Vices only ; inthings indifferent 
them liberty. In bodily ſichneſſes the Patient 
1s the firſt who defireth the Cure ; but the diftem- 
pers of the Mind are to be diſcovered- and. perſiva- 
ded to the Patient by Reaſon and good Admoniti- 
on. | Neither muſt the Father deſtine his Child ro 
fuch an Employment. as himſelf thinks fitteſt ro 
ſerve his other occafions. Though - moft mens 
Parts are capable of many Employments, yer are 
many leſs difpoſed to one than anorher.; and ſo 
uch, as it 1s not-worth the time. and labour ma- 
ny times (as 1s fad before) to endeayour the 
change of ſuch Inclinations. Confider therefore 
both his Difpoſztion, and rhe nature of the Calling, 
Z e. what Faculties itchiefly employs ; and whe- 
ther thoſe Faculties be moſt eminent in the Sub- 
jet z and ſo fit them together ; and you ſhall nor 
need to fear their correſponding to your care. 
However, if after all your*Endeayours they prove 
not-to your defire (as many times it happens ) 
murmur not againſt God, who permits them to mif- 
carry, either that men may take notice that all well- 
doing 1s from-his Grace, nor our Wiſdom or thas 
your Faith and Patience may be tried, and your 
felf purged from all human and ſecular AﬀeCtions 
and Intereſts; or that fome Faults in your. ſelf 
may be puniſhed 1n them. 
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C H A P. HE 
Of the Educator: 


r, HE | mages greateſt diligence is ſeen. in 
chuſing a'good Governor, or Dire&or of his 

Son.” A good Educator therefore, whether one to 
be choſen, or. any one defires to render himſelt 
{uch, being inſtead of.a Father to his Charge, ought 
to be, firſt, religious,. virtuous, and grave, both 
himſelf and family, that he may give good exam- 
ple, and not need to fear that his Scholar reſem- 
ble him. He muſt therefore be ſure to hve with 
greater ſeverity than he exaQs of his Charge, Then 
alſo may he hope by his Prayers t6 obtain a bleſ- 
fing upon his Endeavours ; and ( performing his 
duty as in the fight of God) to give up. his Ac- 
_ chearſully, and receive. his Reward. from. | 
m. 


2. PRUDENT, and. difcreet;. as to proporti- 
on and accommodate himſelf and Knowledge 
to the. Spirir and Capacity of Children, ſo eſpe- 
cially to obſerve Is Child's Diſpoſition, and to 
know what it will produce, For many times the 
Medicine 1s to be applied to the Diſale, not to 
the Symptom. Not too ſevere, nor t00 indulgent ; 
not too auſtere, leſt he affright ; nor too familiar, 
leſt he become contemptible to his Charge. For 
Foung-men- underſtand nor much the reaſon of 
his Demeanour. He muſt praiſe without Flat- 


Zery, chide without Contumely, and corre withour 
Paſſron ;, 
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Paſſion ; be chearful without Levity, affable withour- 


Ronen, grave without Morofity, and merry without 
FI. | | 


3 PATIENT, humble, and meek, to paſs by, 
diftemble, and bear with, many Imperrtinencies, 
Dulnefles, Forgerfulneſſes; to >" many Affronts, 
Contempts, Paiſions, and. ſometimes very evil 
Words. Not to deſpond, though. Succeſs anſwer 
not: his Induſtry ; for Almighty God. gives Grace 
when he pleaſerh, nor doth all 

ſprout :. however, he ſhall. be rewarded, nor ac- 
cording to the others Proficiency, but his own In- 
duſtry and Sincerity. 


4. MASTER of his Tongue; for that is his 
great and univerſal Inflrument. Beſides, the 
Speech of the Maſter authorifeth the Child's Imi- 
tation. He muſt therefore religiouſly avoid, not 
only all wicked, profane, and obſcene ; but alſo 
all undecent, all paſſionate, all hyperbolical, ſu- 
perfluous, cuſtomary, vain,. Speeches ; knowing 
that the greateſt Reyerence 1s due to Children, 


s. DILIGENT, making it his bufineſs to 
aſſiſt and better his Charge, to- obſerve all his 
Motions. and Speeches; for rhough- all cannoc 
te amended ar once, yet-no Defaulr 1s to paſs 
unregarded ; leaſt. that Conmwance authorize the 
committing it, and the frequent committing 
produce an Habit, Yet let him nor ſo truſt to 
his own Induſtry, as not þy continual Prayer, 
to recommend. his Employment to the Giver. of 
Succeſs. 


& NOT 
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6. NOT covetoue. . Eſpecially let him not fan- 
* cy to himſelf the making advantage by infinuating 
into the intereſt of his Charge, for that breeds 
Fealouſies ar leaft ; nor into his Aﬀettions, for their 
Gratitude is writ 1n ſand, and their Paſſions change 
with new Qbjefts. Befides, after a while he will 
be look'd upoh as impertinent, and exercifing rt- 
diculouſly an obſolere Power. If, befides theſe 
Qualifications, he have experience of foreign Parts ; 
x he underſtand Learning and Sciences; if well-- 
born, of a good Preſence and Addreſs, and wear his 
Cloaths handſomely, it will admit him into the re- 
ſpe of his Charge, and facilitate the performance 
of his Duty. 


7. IN all times, great care was taken for 
providing good Educators; for they ſaid, it was 
better to prevent Vices than puniſh them. And 
Mm moſt States the Magiſtrates appointed them ; 
nor was it lawtul amongſt many. Nations for 
Parents tro employ any others, or educate their 
Children, but in publick. The Canons of moſt 
Churches, fince Chriſtianity, have charged _thar 
Ele&ion upon the Biſhops, and that: with ſo 
much Reafon and Prudence,. that the contrary 
praftice hath once, and is even now ready to 
endanger the ruin of this Government. The 
ancient Perſians ( deſpairing to find all requiſite 
Accompliſhments in one ) had uſually four di- 
ftin& Perſons to educate their Princes; one 
' who hath alſo the inſpeftion over both Ma- 

ers and Scholar ) to infſtrut him 11 Religion, 
and the Worſhip of their Gods; a ſecond to 
reach him moral Virtues; a third to perfe& 
kim in the Laws of his Country ; a fourth for 
Arms 


—_—_ 
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Arms and War. And though this be above the - 


capacity and reach of moſt Subjets; yet by it eve- 
ry one may ſee what is perfedteſt, "roward which 
he may advance as his eſtate will bear. And ler 
chem be ſure of this, that if they will have the 


beſt Educators, they muſt very liberally encourage 


them ; for worthy Perſons will not labour withour 
conſiderable Rewards, both of Means and Reſpeft. 
Befides, the Gratitude of Princes and great Perſons 
ro their Educators, invites others to fir themſelves, 
and ro undergo that laborious and hazardous Eim- 
ployment. Alexander 'the Greart- built up Stagyra 
tor Ariſtotle's ſake, and ſpared Lampſacus for Ana- 
ximeness. Auguſins beſtowed great Honours upon 
the Perſon and Country of Apollodoris ;, and tor- 
gave the Alexanarians, to gratify Areus his Maſter 
in Philoſophy. Trajan dignified his Maſter Plu- 
tarch with the Confulſhip. Memorable-is the Pie- 
ty of M. Aurelius, who made Proculus Proconſul ; 
and took Funirs Ruſticas with him in all his Expe- 
ditions, adviſed with him of all his both publick 
and private Buſineſſes, falured him before the 
Prefedti Pretorio, defigned him to be ſecond time 
Conſul, and after his death, obtained trom the Se- 
nate publickly to ere& a Statue to his Memory. 
Tantum autem honoris Magiſtsis ſuis detulit, ut imagi- 
mis eorum aureas in larario haberet ; ac ſepulchra eorum: 
aditu, hoſtiis, floribus ſemper honoraret, ſaid Capitoli- 
m4. See the Gratitude of Gratianus to his Educa- 
tor Ayſonius, 1n his Epiſtle ro him. Carolus Magnus 
exceedingly honoured Acuinus; as did alſo Theo- 
dorick,, Caſſadorus, making him his Counſellor 
and Confident. So did Otho IH. Gerbertus ; for- 


whoſe ſake, & ut habeat Magifter quod Principi no- . 
firo Petro a parte ſui Diſcipuli offerat. Otho gave the- 


Church, to be diſpoſed of by his Governour, eight- 
| | Comitatus, 
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Comitatus, or Counties, Peſaurum , Famm , &c<. 
Will. Cong. made Lanfranch Archbiſhop--of  Canter- 
bury. Laur. Medices greatly enriched oh. A#gyropi- 
tus, and Marſilins Ficinus, his Educators. And 
truly it ſeems. ro me, that one of the greateſt ad- 
vantages of Wealth is, that-thereby may be procu- 
red better Education than thoſe can have, who are 
not able to requite a worthy Perſon. And the 
greateſt Treaſure Parents can leave their Children 
s good Education ; for thar procures all the reſt, 
Wealth, Honours, Virtue, Wiſdom and Happi- 
neſs ; but to provide them Honours and Riches 
without this, 1s to put Arms, into their hands to 
their Own ruin. 


Chap. IV. - Of Education. 


Ca F.--2V. 
Of the Educated. 


"T HE Educated cannot perform his Duty, un- 
 @. leſs he know the Aim and Scope of his Em- 
ployment, 7. e. unlefs he-confider diligently, whar 
a one the Educated ought to be framed by him. 


1. FIRST then we ſuppoſe, that no Man com- 
eth into this World either to be idle, or follow and 
enjoy only his own Pleaſure and Humour ;, but to be 
ferviceable to his Maker ; who (afting-as a ratt- 
onal Agent ) maketh nothing for our, but him- 
ſelt ; and our of his infinite Favour to. us, is 
pleaſed ro honour us ſo much, as both thar ſome 
way we may do him Service,” and thereby alfo 
in the higheſt manner adyantage our felves, by 
advancing tis Kingdom and Intereſt, 7. e. b 
doing good (tor God is the Univerſal Good) bot 
to our ſelves and others. There 1s no Except1- 
on -even of the greateſt Prince from that gene- 
ral Burden laid: upon us by God himſelf: in ſu- 
dore wiltus tui weſceris pane tuo, ice. Every Man 1s 
to have ſome laborious Employment, either of Bod 
or Mind, which is to be his Calling, and of whic 
he is to render a ſtrift and fevere Account. Solo- 
mon's Princeſs eats nor- the Bread of Idlenels. $ 
Paul laboured. Our Lord's whole Lite was di- 
vided in Labores and Dolores. The greateſt Prince 
3s obliged. to the greateſt Obſervance ; and ſome 
have accounted themſelves but as. the general Mi- 
niſters or Stewards of their Subje&ts. The =—_— 

"rie 
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Prieſts among the Fews had, and the Grand Sergnor 
at this time hath a Trade, at which (as I am in- 
formed ) he is to labour every day ; which is tor 
no other intent, but to mind him of this general 
Obligation. And good reaſon this is y; for there 
cannot be+ imagined ſuch -a difference amongſt 
Men, all of the ſame kind, made alt of one 
maſs, having the ſame Entrance intro, and Exit 
out of, this Life ; that fome ſhould be born for 
pleaſure only, others for labour, ſome for them- 
{elves only, others for the Syſtentation of theme n 
their Idleneſs, 


2. THE greater means and opportunities atty 
one hath of glorifying God, the greater Duty and 
obligation liech upon him. The reaſon 1s plain ; 
it is God that beſtows all good things ; who being 
no Reſpeter of Perſons, gives to every mail to 
profit orhers. And the more he (as the Husband- 
man ) ſows, the more he ex ro reap 3 more 
from him that had frve Talents, than from him 
that had but rmwo. 


'3- WHATEVER a man enjoys, enabling him 
ro glorify, God, and to. do good to himfſelt, or 
orhers, 1s 4 Talent ; as Strength, Health, Parts, 7c. 
alſo whatever gives him greater Authority, as Rich- 
es, and Honours, or Reputation, the two founda- 
tions of Nobility ; which rendering them eminent 


and conſpicuous above other men, ſets them alſo 


at leaſt as Lights and Examples to be followed by 
their Inferiors. 


4 PERSONS of. Quality therefore, beſides 
the obligation of private men, have others alſo 
particular and peculiar to this condition. Firſt, 

| as 
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as rich men, they are to make all the advamage 

they can tor bercering themſelves and others by 

chew Riches. They are God's Stewards after they 
have taken what '1s neceſſary or conyenient to 
chemſelves and families ( the better ro perform 
ſuch duties ) not for Luxury, delicious fare, or far- 
ting themſelves, as Beaſts are for the day of ſlaugh- 
ter ; nor for accumulating Wealth, the ruſt whereof 
will corrode their Conſciences, as fire would their 
fleſh; nor for furniſhing their vain Pleaſures, or ex- 
travagant detwes ; but for providing for the Poor, 
({ the immediate and particular care and charge of 
Almighty God ) many of whom he harh left in 
worſe condition than the Beaſts and Fowls, were 
they nor referred to theſe Treaſurers ; bur for pub- 
lick and magnificent works, which exceed the Abili- 
ty of meaner Perſons : Befides, that Charity and 
Generofity are ingenious to invent many ways of 
aſfiſting others. 


SECONDLY, As Maſters of numerous Fami- 
lies, they are to provide for their ſeveral Relati- 
ons, Wite, Children, Servants, Neighbours ; and 
not only termporal, but alſo ſpiritual Supplies. Eve- 
ry Fymily being a little Church, and every Maſter 
of a Family a Magiſtrate within his own Walls, to 
govern, adviſe, dire&, reward, and puniſh, thoſe 
under his charge. 


THIRDLY, As Members of a noble flock, they 
are to adviſe, affiſt, and benefit alſo rheir Bre- 
thren and Kindred, to whom they have a more 
particular relation than to the reſt of Mankind. 
They are alſo to correſpond unto, and 1n them- 
{elves (as in a burnins glaſs) concenter the Cha- 
raters of their worthy Prozecefſors ; and commur 
| | ncate 
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nicate tliem, as well as their Wealth, down -atto 
with Advantage to their Deſcendants. And let them 
remember, thar ir is not leſs praiſe-worthy to de- 
ſerve to be a Prince, than to be one. 


4. AS the moſt conſiderable Members of a Com- 
mmonwealth, they are engaged in more peculiar Du- 
Ties-towards the Prince, and his ſubordinate Magt- 
ſtrates ; to know and obey the Laws, and affiſt to- 
wards the obſervation of them-by orhers. Beſides 
this, fo fit themſelves for ſuch Employments as 
they may probably be call'd unro. Whether 70 be 


Courtiers, and Domeſtick Servants to the Prince. 
Magiſtrates in Peace, Commanders 1n War, 
Ceunſellers of, or Officers under, the Prince, 


Employment in Foreign Parts, as Agents, Am- 


baſſadors, &c. 

Or in the Church, as Clergy-men, Secular or Re- 
ligious, Aﬀtive or Contemplative. Mec fic quiſque 
debet eſſe otioſus, ut in eodem otio utilitatem non cogi- 
tet proximi ; nec fic attFuofus, ut contemplationem non 
Tequirat Dei, Aug. de C. D. 


s. THESE, and ſuch like, are the Callings and 
Employments of Gentlemen ;, who, as you ſee, oughr 
not to oyervalue or thinkthemſelves better, becauſe 
of their Wealth or Honour; but to have greater 
obligations. And as they may juſtly expe greater 
Rewards, becauſe of greater Temptations ; 1o are 
they to tear greater Puniſhments,becauſe of greater 
Opportunities of doing Good ; and becauſe every 
Fault js more.confpicuous and dangerous in them 
than in Interiors. Bur befides, they muſt nor forger 
chemtelves allo ro be Private Perſens : Bur let 
their Pablick Buſineſs be what it will; chey will, 

and 
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| and muſt have ſome time, to themſelves alfo to. be 


ſtow on. their particular Inclinations. Where- 
of, firſt, thar is beſt ſpent, which is employed up- 
on Almighty God, And by the way, let them take 
notice; 1. That they ought nor to undertake any 
Employment, which will not allow them every 
day a competent time for their Devotions. 2, Next, 
that 1s beſt employed which is fet upon ingenious 
Studies; eſpecially ſuchas are beneficial arid advan- 


tageous to the Publick ; or ſuch as poorer Per- 


ſons are not able-ro ſupport. -Such are the Hiſto- 
ry of his own or other-Countreys, ſearch of Anti- 
quity, and Languages ; Natural Hiſtory, and Experi- 
ments; Medicine ; Foreign Laws; Mathematichs , 
Aſtronomical Obſervations ; Mechanicks, and the 
like : Ir being a noble Study to obſerve, how God 
governs natural, as well as free, Agents. Thus is 
Solomon praiſed for his knowledge in Plants ; Mo- 
ſes tor being verſed in all the Learning of the Egyp- 
tians; Daniel was cheif of the Magicians ; Abra- 
ham a great Aſtronomer; David and Fob eminenr 
Philoſophers; Avicen, Averroes, and Almanſr were 
all Princes ; Rodulpbus the Emperor gave his mind 
to Jewelling ; Gratianus to making of Arms. Bur 
heed muſt be taken leaſt thoſe be made the 
Principal, which ſhould only be Acceſſories and Di- 
yertiſements, 


6. NOW to all theſe the Educator's Care can- 


3 To ground him ſo far in ſuch general Know: 
edges, as may be ſerviceable or uſeful unto him, 


Fa Loca, 


56 Of Education. Part 1. 
by his own Induſtry, and by them be alſo firred 
for the other. 4. And laſtly, to affiſt him in fuch 
icular Arcs or Faculties as he ſeems moſt fic 
, inclined unto, or likely ro folow. Burt theſe 
not all ar once, but as Ins judgment and parts 
are prepared to receive them ; that being nor 
—_ ne ſhghtly painted or tinfted, wi rho- 
row ro od Employments, he ma 
Inve bark ability and Gogh I purſue by himſelf 
.the ſame routte ; and-in his private ſtudies build 
up that knowledge and wiſdom, whoſe founda- 
Ffon was laid by lus Teachers. Which 1s the end 
of the Educators pains, and will_ perhaps take up 
more of the Young-mans age, than 1s uſually 
allowed by Parents to that purpoſe. And per- 
haps it will not amiſs here to advertiſe, rhat 
Governours be not too ſoon caſt of. Auguſtus 
Ceſar kept Poſidonius his Inſtructor with him till 
his old age ; and when he had then defired of the 


Emperor to be diſmifled into his own Countrey, 


where he might dye in quier out of the traces 

and noiſe of the World ; Caſar deſired before MW. 
tis departure, to receive ſome good Rules from I x: 
tym for better governing himfelf; the Philoſo- W., 
pher anſwered, Thar when he perceived Iumſelt W+ 
angry, he ſhould, before he undertook any buſt- Wy. 
neſs, repear over the Alphaber; Auguſtus confider- WM, 
1ng his Preſcription, replyed, Thar he perceived he IM; 
had ſtill need of him, and perhaps as much as Mr. 
when he was firſt under his Care fo retuſed ro diſ- Wre 
miſs him, bur gave him an Appartment in the Pa- W:,, 
lace, better, and nearer to himſelf, increaſed his de; 
Revenues, and kept him with tim as long as he M1: 
hycd. | w pat 


CHAP. 


AP. 


#4 CHAS 


i General Dire#ions to the Educator. 


I, 4 HE Educator having thus hus end propo- 
| fed, and his matter ( the Educated” þ 
delivered into his hands, let him confider how. to 
endeavour throughly to underſtand whar parts and 
capacity, as alſo what diſpoſitions and inclinations 
his Charge hath ; 7. e. how apt to, or averſe Fom, 
this end. _ Next, how to frame and order thefe 
Diſpoſirtions; which to corre&, which reſtrain, whiche 
encourage. For many times an unskiltul Gardener 
ſpends much vain labour to gather out the Roors of 
Summer weeds, which would periſh in the digging. 


2, MUCH dork ir concern the Educator to 
carry himſelf diſcreetly: For Young-men obſerve 
diligently, and cenſure ſeverely, (when amongſt 
their Comrades) and their Governours in the 
firſt place. His firſt care muſt be co ſteer eyenl! 

between Midneſs and Severity. Yer making uſe 
of more or leſs of each, according tothe diſpo- 
fition of his Charge, and the . preſent Occafion. 
It requires great Judgment to join Sweetneſs and 
Efficaciouſneſs in his Commands : not to advance 
into Harſhneſs and Morofity on the one fide, nor 
degenerate .1nto Softneſs and Laſcheneſs on the 0- 
ther. Harſhneſs is diſcovered in theſe and the like 
particulars. In enjoining things in themſelves too 
difieulc, unfeaſible, unſupportable, or too 
hard .tor that perſon ; gs commanding Obſcurely, 
| OC 


* 


>8 Of Education. Part I. 
or equiyocally, as if he were ſeeking an occaſi- 
on to chide, or enjoyning them too 1mperioully, 
and not ſhewing the Reaſon of his Commands ; 
in not direfing him how to do them ; in wnſeafon- 
able urging, and exafting them either in regard of 
the time, or the abiliry or -difpoſition of his 
Cm in preſſing all rhings great and ſmall with 
the Vigour and Imporrancy, or becauſe ir is 
His Command ;' in reje&ing all Reaſons to the con- 
mary, as Excuſes ; and not groan his Charge 
ſpeak for himſelf; in ſhewing himſelf jealous and 
uſpicious, or to have an Y] Opinion of his Charge, 
or giving occation ro ſuſpet him moroſe, unſarit- 
fiab[&;” or that all his Attions and Speeches, tho' 
dubious, are interpreted in the worſt Senſe ? in 
exaggerating all Mittakes and Errours into Sins and 
Critnes ; itt denying all or moft of his De res, tho' 
rhe thing be reaſonable or unprejudicable'; 1n x7:- 
JO, nimzous, opprobrious chiding, and fuch 
& 


3. REMISNESS on the contrary, ſhes ir 
ſelf in rheſe rhings. If he take notice only of greer 
and fcandalous, -not ſmaller or ſecrerer, Faults ; 1f 
what # well enjome#, either becauſe of the Edu- 
cated's Utiwillingneſs, or others Interceſfions, be 
not, as it ought, exafted ; bur either omitred, or 
changed-into an eaſier; If he judge Faults, becauſe 
ordinarily cotnmirred, or his Charge 1s inclined 
to them, leffer than indeed hey are ; If he think 
them incorrigible, and ſo go not about to re- 
Rify them ; If indeed he reſent them as Faults, bur 
cludeth or corre@&eth nor ſo much, as 1s ſuffictenr 
ro amendment ; - if, when he hath ſhewed him 
his Faults, and rhat he 1s diſpleaſed with them, he 
l:rv the Amendment to the Young Man ; If, ro 

| | | pleaſe 
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pleaſe others, 'as the' Parenrs, Kindred, -Compani- 


Ons of is Charge, he yjel#to a greater Indulgence 


_ than he ought; or, if cont of Timidity, and fear 
of offending his Charge, he neglect bis Duty. 


- 44 NOW to avoid both theſe Rocks, either of 
whuch is fatal ; Jer the Governour be reſolute to 


obtain his Fnd, bur ſweet and mild _in-preſcribing 
and exaQting the means, To be fure nor toler any 
Vice paſs unreprehended,, and ak | to the 
nature or datiger of it, "x6 be more or lets cager ; 
bur for things indifferent, 'Tndecencies, Fancies, lir- 
cle Humours, (which are neither victous'nor ſcan- 


| dalous)'to bear with them, till their turn come 
ro be weeded our. Endeayour to begert in your 
| Charge a Perfwaſion, that you reprehend -or cor- 


re&, nf our of your own Intereſt, Pleaſure, or 
Paſſion; but out of a true, internal, ſincere Af 
feftion 3 which, if you really bear ſuch towards 
man wo not be difficult. yoke = can thus 
ar advance, you 'go a Step farther; 7. e. 
breed in him X Aﬀe@ion toward you, ( for Love 
begets Love) and then the great difficulry of your 
Work is paſt : in this. alfo the Parents muſt affit. 
This muſt be increaſed by ſhewing your ſelf ar ; 
times concerned in his Intereſts ; openly taking parc 
in, and are She Quarrels, though privately 
e you reprehend him ſeverely, (for thus he ſees 
d you are careful of his Reputation ;) by your di- 


he igent Care and Attendance on him when f:ck; and 
e- many other occaſions will be ſuggeſted of honeſt- 
ut ly infinuating into his Aﬀe&tions. Bur take heed 
nt you flatter him nor, nor praiſe him too much, yea 
m WW tho' he deſerve very well ; for many times immo- 
he derate Praiſe makes him proud and 1nfolent ; ma- 
ro ny times alfo laſch and negligent, thinking he harh 
fe | C 2 got 
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44© Of Education. . "Part 1. 
got- applauſe.enough, and needs n0 more endea- 
your ; :but,.as if he had: already hit. #he mark, Mts 
bends: and throws :away, iis $ow. Indeed the .mo- 
derate ſuffering: of, praiſe, 18. as; Lark a- trial. of 
| Wiſdom and Prudence, as the Cupe is of Silver. 


" STRIVE alſo rQ enamour Him of whar you 
would wha a: a For. 5 Fs that goch willingly 
rain... To be a- POL en DE Ee YT. 
moſt ſolely 3 in og os uid 9 pls ab ut Te 
7s 2 velle. Sen. Ep.-80. 00; 
fo, wane. little.,of 6p" Bs 15.done by 
reco your Commands and Inſtruttions 
with the Reaſon of them z for when rhe Fragment 
-Is convinced, the Will ſurrenders of -her ſelt.' I 
cannot deny but this jis, contrary to the prattice. of 
roo many. of aur great Schools, where Children 
learn only, becauſe 1t is. minus malum ;, tho paintul 
and trqubleſome, yer nor 1o,.much alrogether as 

rpetual chaſtiſemenr. Many have doubted whe- 
ther Children of Perſons of. Quality ſhould at all 
be. beaten, pretending ir-is flaviſh, and, if in-ano- 
ther Age, 1njurious ; that he who will nor re- 
frm with chiding, will be. alſo obſtinare againſt 
beating. - Tho there is no juſtifying thoſe Maſters, 
who think , every thing lawful, againſt char un- 


"reſiſting Age, -who being, over-burdened with. 


numbers, make Cruelty pa for Diligence, and ſup- 
ply their want of Care with. plenty of the Rod - 
as if they, who are commitred to their charge, 
.are abandoned to their paſſion; or as it reaſon 
were nor to be uſed to thoſe who are not yet Ma- 
ſters of ir: Yet corporal Chaſtiſement is neceflary 
even for grear Mens Children alſo, eſpecially, tor 


fuch ſtubbgrg Diſpoſxions as, care not for $5 ws, 
| ut 
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but are afraid of Pair. Bur nor this till laſt of all. 
For*rhe *Educator: is'to try all means before he 
comes ts that; Exhorting, Examples, .Emplo 
metits, Praiſe. and Shame,, promiſing, rhreatmng, 
Rewards- always before Puniſhments. Divers lau- 
aable Crafts alſo, and Deceits, are to be praftifed; 
as to commend him ſometimes more than he de- 
ferves; or for what he hath nor, bur you feign 
#0 believe he hath, done. To let him know that 
you paſs by many Failings in compaſſion to his 
age; to:ſeem- nor ro believe the evil related of him, 
bur to-nourifh a better Opinion; #0 put bis faults 
7 upon. another, and exaggerate them in his pre- 
; | ſence ; to 'declare the Puniſhment deſerved. or 1n- 
R flifted; to watch over him ſo as to hinder the a&- 
i ing of his evil Intention, wichourt taking notice 
ja 

2 


of it. It was alfo the cuſtom ro puniſh the young 
Prince's Favourite for rhe Prince, If theſe. ſut- 


] fice not, try ſmart chiding; wherein take heed of 

unbeſeeming words, which *a noble Nature many 

Y times reſents long after; bur all are-apr to imitare. 

q towards orhers.: Beware alſo of too 1mportunate, WF #54: 
J- or wnſeafonable* Reprehenſims ; as either when the = OO 
"A Offender is in Paſſion, or in publick, or your ſelf | 

{t -1n Paſſion; tho ir be not amiſs ſometimes to ſeem 

S, fo.. Newher: be always chiding, for that breeds 

” Inſenfibiliry. and Careleſneſs, and' authorizerh his 

hh. Fault: by your own. MNefcis quomodo hoc ipſum, 

p- 94d concupycitur, jucundius fit eum vetatur, CF con- 

 « tumax eſt animus (maxime puerorum ) (fy in contra- 

e, rium atque arduum nitens. Indiſcreet Reprehenſim is 

n many times Recommendation of the Vice. Let is T8, 
[4- corporal Puniſhments be the laſt Refuge ; and when 01M 
ry the reſt, tried, are found inſufficient ; for. what: 1s FANG 
FOr done-wylingly 1s beſt done. Horſes and Beaſts are THY 3h, | 
ne, Wbduecd by the 70d; but Man hath a free will, which BI 1 
Wt : C3 ; (it | Þ! I 
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(if poſſible) js10- be gained by-Reafon..; What we 
do tor fear of Puniſhment we really deveſt ;: and, 
were we left-ro our _ _— not bp Za, -Yer 
[*rowumes my 1ng'todo it, tho for fear, the Bugbear, 
that cauſe! our hatred, is- driven-away.;-and by 
little and:litcle-we acquire-an habit of, and. by de- 
grees, a love to it. : | 


6. TAKE all Faults, Vices eſpecially, at the 
- beginning, by preventing as'much as-you can. all oc- 
cations and: opportunities of ul-doing ;- as 'let him 
not frequent Saſpefed Places; not be abvoad,; tho 
with a Friend, nor be late from his Lodging, : and 
the bike: For: tho he do at fuch time nothir 

blame-worthy ; yer that irregularity indulged-wi 

breed Inconveniencies firſt, and Frultineſs afterwards. 
Plato having chid a Young Man for a ſlight Faulr, 
and he replying, 'twas no great marter, anſwered, 
but the Cuftom . of It is. Tho he: cannot: amend 
all-.av once, yet'/he muſt nor fertile m anyones 
Many times alſo we fee a/Word caſt in;/by: chance, . 
or in merriment, to have. greater force than a 
formal Admonition. Quintilian, it any of 'his young 
Scholars committed a Fault, eſpecially roo bold and 
venturous, would tell him; that for the preſenr 
he difliked ir not, Hut for the turure he would 
not endure it : ſo he both indulged. their Wit, and 
correfted their Errours, gre enim reprehendas'que 


fanis conſueſcere. 


ESPECIALLY beware of all Obſcene Di(- 
courſe, and thoſe equivocal Phraſes, which the wick- 
ed invent to expreſs their Luſt (ingeniouſly as the 
think). moſt plauſibly, i. e. dangerouſly. As likewiſe 
of all filthy Songs, and Libels, wherein either the 


Magiſtraxe, or other Perſon is taxed. a 
alſo 
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alſo (chiefly if the Child be naturally tumorous ) 


all diſcourſe of Witches,” Spirits, Fayries, and the 
like; which intimidate the Spirir, and fill the 


Head with vain and frightful Imaginarions, . Alſo 
all fond Romances, whether of Giants or Love. 
Thoſe ſeem to have taken their original about the 


time of the Holy War ; when all Europe was upor 


the gog of fighting, to which they thonghe thoſe 
foud Stories were very conducing; but theſe from 
hater times, when Courtſhip and Luſt were in great- 
er account than 4rms and Valour. Bur whatever 
they be, wag frag Caſtles in the Air, 1c matters 
not whether they are. built for Palaces or Priſons ; 
they have both a bad effeft, For they impreſs 
upon Children, and (which 1s almoſt the fame) 
upon Women, and weak filly Men alſo, falje 
Netions. They are to the Mind what a Fever 1s to 
the Body, filling the Soul with preternatural, irre- 
gular Conceits, and hindering the true Underland- 
ing and real. Notion of things as they are 11 the 
World ; which true Hiſtories ſet forth. They re- 
preſent Adions by a falſe Glaſs, as in the idle 
Imaginations of filly and looſe people. If wandring 
and 1nftznificant Fancies in the Brain, ( Romances 
Mm thought) be ſo troubleſom to all well-minded 
people ; to have ſuch in writing, is certainly much 
worſe. What a madneſs 1s it to increaſe theſe h 
ſuggeſting more Nonſenſe ? By printing our Fol- 
lies, and publiſhing our Reveries? They ſhew us 
Luft inſtead of Love, falſe Honour and+ Valour in- 
ftead of true; the World in imagination, for that in 
reality, agreeable Dorages, pleaſant means tq,.ren- 
der men Fools. The moſt dangerous of ©,#R9- 
mances, are thoſe, which are drefled up with all 
the artifice of good Words, Habits, Attion, &c. 
on purpoſe ro withdraw rhe Soul from Seriouſ- 
ein C 4 neſs 
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meſs and. Virtue, to Vatgey and Filthineſs; 'Come- 
dies, T mean, which who with delighr frequencerh, 


Feturhs with the Paſſions and Humours there repre- 


ſented, ſhall I fay ?_ or recommended. The deiign 
ob them is ſenſual Delight and Pleaſure (to ſay no 
worle ). which a good ſerious man looks upon as 
his greareſt enemy: Nemo ad wluptatern -wenit fire 
affeetu ; nemo affethum fine caſibus ſuis patitur. Ubi 
woluptas ibi fludium, per quod. ſc. voluptas ſapit. Tert. 
de Speft. Upon the ſame reaſon'T would difiwade 
all Converſation with Fools. Auguſties called Dwarts 
and - Naturals monſira mali ominis, (F nature ludi- 
bria « as alfo with Feſters, Buffoons, and all ſuch as 
accuſtom to, and ſtudy to procure, Laughter. A 
dangerous and peſtilenr fort of Pleaſure, that ren- 
ders the Mind's indulging it, like to this that cau- 
ſeth it, lighr, fooliſh, vain, and contrary to that 
Seriouſneſs and Thinkingneſs requiſte ro Prudence 
and Gallantry of Spirit. When this Paſſion is over, 


 refle& upon what cauſed it, and the manner of it, 


and you ſhall ſcarce find any aftion whereof you 


* will be more really aſhamed; as of chat which Na- 


ture hath not ſuffer'd to be atted without uncome- 
ly motions of the Mouth and Countenance. E im- 
Foſſibile ( ſaith Danti, p. 53. ) che ſra pace o verita 
nella republica, fe colui che gruerna e amico de buffoneric, 
& hugie. And as it is in a Commonwealth, fo mn a 
Family, and in all Converſation, 


7. LET him do every thing for a good end, 
and the beſt way. Firſt, direG& his Intentions aright, 
and by that- means his Acros become Virtues ; 
andF which is more ) there will be infenſibly im- 

lanted the- very effence of Religion. To. carry 
bimſelf decently, tell him not, that the People 
will think berrex of him, 7hat he ſhall be more 

ET NT TT rn” red 


45 
Il him, that he. 
nobleſt and wor- 


by may arrive to Honours here, . 
and be acceptable to great Perſons, but to do God. 
his: Creator the more Service. To be plaufible,. 
not” for bringing abour - little ſecular Deſign 
but; to: adyance Virtue and the Glory of God by: 
bjs-.,Reputation.. - To: be civil and affable, not. 
to purchaſe the Love of. Men, but for real Cha- 
rity, and. the like.. To do his Actions the besF 
way. will: breed a- laudable Ambition-in him to ex- 
cel in that which is good. And fince in eve 
Age the ſame Frculties are employ'd, only the 0 
je#s changed,. and the Ainns of thoſe Faculties 
not. many ; it. muſt. needs. be, that our whole Life 
3s but-re-a&ting the ſame thing frequently over up- 
on divers Subjects. and Occaſions. - As the Fool 
perſonates the ſame humour, tho in divers Come- 
dies; and tho ſomerimes Lance, Fodelet, or Scara- 
muccio, yet *tis all bur the ſame Buffoon. In In 
fancy; little ——_—_ with their Brethren, . Peeviſh- 
nefles, Wiltulnefſes, cc. are afterwards. Angers, 
Hatreds, Envies, Prides, Jcalouſies ; and. a Senfi- 
bleneſs in 7outh for. a Gig or a Sugar-plum, is the 
fame afterwards for Honour or Intereſt. ' And he - 
is not the only wiſe man who diſcourſeth of, 
or ateth, great: and high. matters ; but he. who 
ſpeaks or doth, whatever it be, great or ſmall, 
pertinently, and according to the nature of the 
ſabjet. Therefore let your. Charge, cven in his 
Youth, frequently refſe& upon his own and others 
Aﬀtions,. and cenſure them. freely ; that. himſelt 
may be engaged to know -to do- better wher»the 
bke occaſion recurs.. *Tis Gereroſitz, nor.to admire 
every thing he hears or _ ( which. ſome miſ- 
. calt. 
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more ſerious miawers ; for if hunti ck Meu 
dium co War, Childrens Sports are {© to all other 
Ad of | . t ite *4 | 


8. IT is alfo neceſſary that the Educator have 
the dipojing of the. Servants; or ar leaſt, that''the 
Child have none but virtuous and diſcreet Perſons 
ro ferve and wait upon him, eſpecially in” his 
Chamber ; whoſe Diſcourſe at his rifing and go- 
ing to Bed have grear Influence upon him many 
times, either to confirm or deface fuch Notions, as 
have been infuſed into him the day before. Great 
care alſo muſt be had of recommending him to 
g00d Companions, and rather thoſe that are fome- 
what above him in Years, of a good Repuration, 
and ſuch as you will be content he may imitate. It 
you come into a ſtrange place, you may diſcover 
Evil Company ; if they be extraordmarily officious 
withour any Reaſon ; if they applaud whatever the 
Young Man faith, or doth ; 7f they offer their Ser- 
vice and Afſſiftance to all purpoſes ; if they adviſe 
againſt the Governour ; or to Liberty, Libertt- 
niſm, or Idlenefs ; if they railly, droll, and ſpeak 
evil of others, eſpecxlly of Virtuous Men, or ſuch 
2S the Young Man is recommended to; if they en- 
deayour to draw hum to unknown, obſcure or ſu- 
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or bring him inco much Compatiy. 


as ſoon as you can. 


and their Dif reformed, by almoſt cer- 
Hin Rules fitted out of Obſervation, to every 
Humour and ImperfeQion : Yet many Men to re- 
turn not only not beftered, but much deferiorated 
from their Govermors z till I confidered; that be- 
fides the Ignorance, Negligence, and Inſufficien- 
cy of the Educators, or their mpeg. be bring. 
up roo many, and all by the fame way; there was 
ſo required on the part of the Zducated, the ge- 
nerous concurrence of his own free Defire and En- 
deayour to do well. That ſome alſo have ſuch 
natural Imperfe&tions and preverſe Diſpoſitions, as, 
if not taken at the firſt moment, as it were, the 
primo-prime a&s, and preſerved with infinite care 
and induſtry from temptation, are ditfcultly re- 
formed and ſtraightned. Nero was not rectified 
by Seneca and Burrhus ; tho it is probable, had 
he been a private Perſbn, and ſo long under their 
Care till he had got an Habit, and imbibed thoſe 
Inſtruftions they gave, he might have proved # 
virtuous Perſon. But the Tree returned to his 
native Crookedneſs before it had time to grow flraight, 
Cicero's Son, to the ſtupidity of his Nature, added 
Drunkenneſs and good F —_— ; and no wonder 
1f from Athens and Cratippus, he returned as he 
wentto them. AM. Aurelius. provided Fourteen of 


'rhe moſt approved Maſters of the whole Empire 


{ the learned Fulius Pollux being one ) to educate 
bis Son Commodus ; and within a while cafhiered 
tive 
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Beware of ſuch Men, and out of 
tk get your Charge our © 


as Of Education. Part T. 
Five of them, becauſe he had obſerved ſome Le- 
vities in their Carriage. Yer could not the other 
Nine reGtify the froward and. barbarous Humour, 
rhaps ſuck'r from, and encouraged afterward, 
y his Mother, ar the time of his Conception in 
love with a Gladiator. Caracalla was nurſed by a 
Chriſtian, (Tert. ad Scapulam ) whoſe Education 
had ſuch force upon him, that for-a long time he 
behaved himſelf -ſo, as dl our the Love 'of all 
Men ; Hujus pueritia blanda, ingenioſa, &c. ſaith 
Spartianus.. - But: afterwards the- natural Humors, 
—— nor TI by that —_ time of 
od - Education purged our, fermented again, and 
preg the tr. Maſs, In ſuch caſes there- 
fore, I adviſe the-Educator to be contented to do his 
endeavour, andnoteaſilydeſpond; bur if no better-. 
ment, to -have Patience ; and withour all paſſion, 
and: with due reſped& to the perſon (careful not to 
fix any ſcandal or permanent infamy upon the Fa- 
mily ) ſend him. away., He may. be fit for ſome- 
whar elfe; as the Spaniſh Praverb faith, That 
which will not make a Pot, may make. a Cover ; or 
others may. be more fitting for him, or more for- 
tunare than your ſelf. And fo, as Phyſicians remove 
their incurable Patients fag off inco-che Country, 
free your ſelf from him, that you may not be 
fhamed. by him, nor your ſelf ſee his Shame.. 
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Of the ordering the Diſpoſetion 
' Manners. of the Educated. 


T H-IS- F begin withall, becauſe ir is the: 
. chiefeﬆt and Foundation of all the reſt. For 
if you can plant in him a virtuous Diſpoſition, the 
reſt is eaſy, and follows as natural Coralla-- 


ries from thence. And this is ſuſtained upon. . 


yo general Baſes; Conſcience and Hanour, There- 
fore, | 


T1. LET the Educator in the very firſt place 
endeavour to plant in his bows. 4 a true Senſe of. 
Religiom. T mean not that,. which confiſts in Diſ- 
puting for- a Party, or in Diſcourſe.only ; but that. in. 
the Heart. and Afﬀe#ioms. That he may ſeriouſly 
remember and acknowledge his Creator bertmes ; 
and accuſtom-himſelf to bear thar 7obe, -which in 
time will grow eaſy, and at. length pleaſant ; and 
that he-may nor be aſhamed ro own God Almigh 
for his Maſter in this Adulterous. anq, Atheifti- 
cal Generation. Our Lord ſaid, that the good 
Seed; being ſown in the Ground of an honeſt 
and traQtable Diſpoſition, cannor but bring forth 
in Youth the Blade, then the Ears, and at: laſt 
arrive at Maturity. Regard not any wicked Pro- 
verb, or. Cenſures of early Piety. Burt if Rel/- 
gion once take root in the Spirit of a Child, 

I. Ihe 
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I. The principal is faved, ſhould it pleaſe God 
co calf him berimes our of -the World. - 2. Nei- 
ther can he in his whole Life miſcarry. Jbr this 
is founding him upon the Rock, which $ 
all Floods and as mb i, e. it's a Principle, uni- 
verſal, perfeR, untailable ; upon which whoever 
builds, ſhall live uniformly, contentedly, and happt- 
ly, both here and hereafter : A Principle, which 
will bear him up in all Eftates, Accidents, and 
Adtions ; a Principle, he never need change or for- 
get: His Sufferings by it will be pleaſant, his Life 
_ his A#ions pouſlenn BY kyle Jnr, 
Thoughts virtuous and regular, and in all things 
ſhall he live according to the Perfe&io Humane 
Narure is capable of. Religion preſcribes a cer- 
tain End, the Glory of God, or doing as much 
good as he can to himfelf and others; which is 
an high and noble Aim, and Direftion; and hinders - 
all Lowneſs of Spirit, Diſorder and Confuſion in 
Adﬀtions, and Inconftancy in Reſolutions. For if 
any Obje& be propoſed, he conſiders not ſo much 
what is lawful or expedient, as what is beſt ro be 
done. From wavr of ſuch a Scope or Mark it 
comes, that moft Men ſhoot under ; employ their 
Minds 1n little by-buſinefles, unworthy their Dig- 
niry, and nor honourable, it effefted. Indeed 
our Underſtandings are fooliſh, and Deſires irregular ; 
and to rettife them we have Fathers and Gover- 
nours, whoſe Wiſdom we make our Guide ; yet 
1s not theirs comparable to that 'of our Lord, ſer 
forth in the Holy Scriptures. Frequently therefore 
inculcate the Greatneſs of God the Creator. and Go- 
wvernour-of all, and every particular, in this World ; 
the ſhortneſs of our Life, and' certainty of Pude- 
ment ; the great Reward for the Good, and fevere 


Puniſhment tor the Bad, | Explain to him " My- 
| cries 


— 


Night, at- liis going to bed, recolle& hiſtorically 
what he harh done, and faid that day; and for 
what he hath done amiſs ro be forry, and for 
what well done give thanks. Let him alſo fre- 
quently ( ſuppoſe twice a day ) read fome part 
of the Scripture, and the Hiſtorical and Sapien- 
tial Books rather than the other, which are more 
difficultly underſtood. In the morning let him, 
as much as he can, order his A&tions and Employ- 


ments for the whole day ; foreſeeing what tem- 


ptations that day are likely ro come upon him, 
and how he may beſt prepare againft them. 


2. LET him alſo be made to know his own Dig- 
nity, the ſublime Ends to which he was created, 
and the noble Aﬀtions which are in his Power. 
And this- both as a Chriſtian and a Gentleman. 
For it is not good, that the later (as ir too often 
doth) ſwallow up the former, ard thar ſecular 


_ Grandeur bamiſh nor the true Greatneſs : for in 


truth,the Laws of the Goſpel are greater and more 
ſublune 
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_ ſublime than whar Nature or Human Providenee 
. Tuggeſteth. Ad magna, imo ad maxima, ,nati ſumus, 
not.as Beaſts groveling on the Earth, obedient to 
their Appetite, - and Mwarogdy for their Belly. 
Major ſum, (5 ad majora genitus,, quam ut mancipium 
fam mei corporis. Sen.. Man hath a Deſign higher 
than Nature, to be hke to Almighty. God-and his 
Hhly Angels ;; to overcome himſelf,. maſter: his Paſſt- 
ons, and rule over others,” not. by; Fear and V1o- 
lence, but by Reaſon, Juſtice, and Choice. The 
Arts and- Sciences he invents, the. Zaws and Go- 


vernment he eftabliſheth, the Cities and. Fleets he 


buildeth, argue him to be of a moſt noble Extra- 
ion; and- that a good. Man 1s worthy 'to be re- 
verenced'of hisown-ſelt; in as much as he will do 
- nothing miſ-beſeeming ſo noble and eminent a Nas+ 
rure._. And eſpecially ler lim be: fortifted,. and 
. well prepared to entertain Sufferings,. which is. the 
great Trial and Cupel of gallant Spirits, and with- 
out which he can never become perfeR, 7. e. his 
; Faculties can never be advanced tro the height of 
their Power. For in ſome ſort ſuffering is the one 
halt of our Lite, as doing is the other. Suffer- 
ing in Body, Sickneflſes,. Pains, want. of Convenien- 
cies In Dier, Lodging, Liberry, Wearineſfs, &4c. In 
good Name, Obloquies, Defamations, Revilings, At- 
fronts, roo much Reputation, Expeftation, and 
the like. In his Mind, Ignorances of what he de- 
fires, or 1s fitting for him ro know, Diſconrents 
for- loſs, or miſcarriage of Relations, and Friends, 
Breaches of Friendſhip, Treacheries, Ingratitudes, 
Failing of. his Deſigns, inſulting of Enemies, gc. 
In External Things, Loſes, Poverty, with infinite 
more. I ſhall not name Spiritual Aﬀidions, be- 
cauſe ſeldom incident to this Age. Now for theſe, 
and the I:ke, let him be inſtrufted how to rende; 
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. Chap. VI. Of Education. 53 
- himſelf as /ittle, as is poſſible, obnoxious to them, 
” by not ſetting his Mind upon what is not in his Power ;, 
| by g99d Conſiderations proper to every ſort, ſuch as 
P are furniſh'd in many Books, particularly in Petrarch, 
al But eſpecially let him be praftiſed and inured to 
A ſuffer:and bear ſo many as his Age well permits, 
"I with Courage and Patience. However, he may ar- 
4 rive to the Diſcrerion not to be difturb'd for Trifles, 
A for the loſs of a Horſe, a Dog, or a Picture, or ſome- 
C what of ſmallar value. And if he can bear a 
A ſmall Burthen mn Youth, doubt not bur he will be 

Mn. able to carry greater ftilt as he grows in Age. 

{7 : 

0 i 3 ENDEAVOUR to fow in him the Seeds 

1d of true Honour, to be afraid of Shame for miſ-beha- + 
«x viours, and to value the good Opinion of vir- 

" tuous and whorthy Perſons. The Defire of Ho- 

+ nor is of ſo great force in all our Afions, that 

of the falte and counterfeir of it is the great Incen- 

_ tive and 'Encouragement to all Wickedneſs; that 

ir thoſe men, who negle& and deſpiſe Religion, yet 

-ul pretend alcogether for Xmour, that the horrideſt and 

Tn moſt dangerous Defigns never want Perſons to 

v at them, if they can be perfwaded ro be ho- 

q nourable ; that the pretended Diminution of: 1t 

5 1s thought nor ſufficiently revenged with the loſs 

ak of: Life; that for it ſo many Battles are fought, 


1 fo many Friendſhips broken, 10 many Laws, even 
t of Religion, deſpiſed, and Conſcience and Fuſtice 
trampled on. But theſe are from a miſapprehen- 
76 WF ſand miſtaking that to be honourable, which in- 
_ deed is not ſo. Bur I would my Educated ſhould 
eſteem Reputation only from wiſe and virtuous 
"i Perſons, which is the Atteſtation of them, thaz 
& know heſt, ro his Aﬀtions, and a publick Recom- 
wr” 6 mendax- 
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54 . Of Education, Part 1, 
mendation ro Employment. By this means he ſhall - 


lift himſelf under that Enſign, and be ranged with 
char Party; whereof our Lord himſelF..is the Cap- 
zain;/ and fie will rake pleaſure in Virrue:and Picty, 
when he ſees his Aons and Ways tenformed 


ro the Sentiments of the World, of all gallant Per- | 
ſons, both paſt and preſent. Nor ſhall he need | 


ro hunt after Applauſe and Fxme ; that will follow 
him faſt enough; with thoſe thar are eicher-indit- 


ferently, or well inclined. - But he muſt expect 06- 


loguy from the contrary Party ; and many evil 
Words, and much Raillery will be ſpent upon ham; 
in vain, if he have the Courage to deſpiſe them. 
Being a Gentleman then, let him conſider, that he 
is above the Tongues of Evil Men; that he 1s en- 
2aged to noble and ſublimer Deſigns and AQtions 


than other perſons; he muſt fteer by higher Stars, 


and aim at ſomewhat more Heroical. Other Men la- 
bour for a Fytune, and are a long time before they 
can arrive at thar height to which he 7s born, and 
wherein the Virtues of his Fore-fathers have pla- 
ced him : he is already, becauſe of his Wealth, ſe- 
cured from Neceffity and Want of what may be 
convenient or uſeful for his Studies ; from Neceſ- 
ſity, too often the Mother of low and abjet 
Thoughts, with which a p5or Man firſt combats be- 
fore he can conquer any advantage of Employ- 
ment. Beſides, by his Family he 1s already pla- 
ced upon the Theater, where all his Actions ſhall 


-be obſerved and praifed, even more than they 


deſerve; all Men's Eyes are _ him, expett- 
ing ſomewhat extraordinary from him ; and f0 
he needs not ſome eminent Attion to introduce 


him into the good opinzjon of the World. Let 
him therefore aims at ſomewhat above, nor only or- 
amary Perſons, but his own Condition alſo; lea ” 
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Chap.VI. Of Education. . be 
all equal ro thoſe below him ; for he cannor in 
Praftiſe 'xeach the height lus, Imagination defigns. 
Atins:ibunt - qui ad ſumma nituntur. Let him 
meinually,- with himſelf, for-what came I into the 
World 2: Why "hath God given me fuch Riches, 
uch . Parents, ſuch Reſpett amongſt Men, but to 
o more Good : Surely I have received five Ta- 
lents,. a greater Increaſe and Return is expetted 
from me. Magnam fortunam magnus animus decet. 


4. THIS greatneſs of Spirit conſiſts princi 
in theſe Virtues; (omitting moſt of hole, ck 
Eraſmus -1n his Enchiridion Militzs. Chriſtiani, re- 
commends very effettually, but are common to 
all - Chriſtians as well as ro a Cavalier) I will only 
recite ſuch as' are more noble, heroical, and honou- 
rable ; and leave the preffing of them to the in- 
duftry of the Educator. 


HIS Title of Gentleman ſuggefts ro him the Vir- 


| tue of humility, courteſy, and affability ; eaſy of ac- 


ceſs, and paſſing by neglects and offences, eſpecially 
trom Inferiors. Pardoning alſo Injuries, as being ſu- 
penior tothem; and not provocable to injure ano- 
ther. Generoſum apud animum cito moritur iracundia. 
He deſpiſeth no- man for his, Fortune or Miſery ; 
and is not afraid to own thoſe who are unjuſtly op- 
preſſed ;- for ſuch, ordinarily, are Men of Parrts ; 
and, if of Virtue and Integrity, they commonly 
riſe again. He is no Proud, no not when com- 
mended, nor doth any thing render him 1nfolent 
or haughty above other Perſons. Nor doth he 
os to make himſelf known " be a Gentleman 

uffing, ſwelling, ſtrutting, or domineering over 
Fs. 3 nor by Difobedience, Reſtineſs rowards 
Superiors; much leſs by heFormg and . itn - 
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56 Of "Education. Patt 1. 
So neither by his Clothes and Peruke: nor ſtands 
.he upon 'his Family, Name, Wealth, Honour, of 
his' Kindred or Anceſtors; but ſtrives. ro equal him- 
felf with thoſe that began therr Reputation 1n Ci- 
bs 5 Induſtry, Gentleneſs, and Difcrerion.- | By 
Obedience to. Laws, ' Submiſſion to Governours, nor 
content. to do barely what 1s enjoined, or to 
make Law the adequate Rule of his Aftons ; he 
forbears more than the Law forbids, and doth 
more than it commands :: he fcorns .to take ad- 
vantage of his Quality to exempt: him from fach 
Duries, Exerciſes, and Rules, as meaner Perſors 
are obliged unto. | 


HE doth nothing for fear of Puniſhment ;, nor 
leaves he a. good Afﬀtion becauſe of the Danger, 
Obloquy, or the like. Courage ts the proper Virtue 
of great Spirits ; wherefore he defieth all little 
Crafts and Subtilttes in Negotiations, and thinks 
to maſter his Deſigns by Reaſon and Magnanimity, 
rather than Finene(s. and Devices. He 1s alſo, as 
much as 15 poſſible; equzl and' alike; in his Con- 
verſation, calm, peaceable ; and the ſame in pri- 
vate as in publick. - He bears alſo Adver/ity chear- 
fully : when: deſervedly chid or correRed, 15 pa 
tient: 1s open- and: free, not difſembling or hi- 
ding himfelf behind little Nets or Fig-leaves. 
Invalidum omne natura querulum eff. | He ſcorns to 
tell a Lye: Tafſ ſaid, Thar other Vices were hke 
clipp'd or light, but lying like counterfeit and fall? 
Money ; which an honeſt man. ought not to pay, 
tho himſelf receivd it. Nor is he afraid to: confe/s 
hy Faults, becauſe he committeth them unwilling- 
I; nor aſham'd ro diſcover his. Tenorance, tor he 
Lath a defire to learn, 
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' + E:i5:a1 fo laborious, abſtinent; anid willingly un- 


dertakes-difficult:and painful. Employments : he had 
rather be ita; Camp than 'in'a Bed-chamber, and is 
atraid:of norhing more than-rhe dead Sea of Sloth 


| and Pleaſure. Difficulties, he knows, bake and 


concoRt the Mind, Laxinefs effeminates and looſnerhy 


it, ; Nor doth he -deſpond upon. every ill ſucceſs. 


Magne- indolis. ſpecimen ſperare ſemper. 
' H.E:is.ready-t0-do good-to all; give rather.than 
receive 51s bountiful, values nor great Fayours 
done by; himſelf, 16 much as ſmall ones re- 
ceived. 1s not ungrateful to others; but himſelf 
defires' no Recompence, and 15 content, tho un- 
worthily \uſed. Bona facere &y mala pati .regium 
et. He thinks .it much below him to hate any 
ec hl [ 744 


+ I'N ſum, he 1s bold without raſhnefſs ; affable 
without flattery ; prudent withour cunning ;, ſecret 
without diffimulation ; devout without hypocriſy. He 
is conſtant, not opiniatre ; liberal,” not prodigal ; 
gentle, nor ſoft ; open, nct foolith ; frugal, nor 
coverous. He fears nothing, be deſpiſeth nothing, 
he admires nothing. 


5. T O beget in him theſe and all other Vir- 
tues, ſet before him good Examples ; It ot his own 
Family, Anceſtors, and Kindred, "tis the better ; as 
alfo are thoſe of his own Country, Condition, Time, 
Age, Acquaintance, and preſent rather than anct- 
ent and- abſent, No Prince ( except of a very 
baſe Alloy, as Nero and Commodus) it he hear of 
a good. Muſician or Comedian, detires ro be like 
ham ; bur if he knows of che noble Acts of tus __ 

| E 


| he wiſhes his own were ſuch. Acquaint him. alſo 


1y ) becauſe ſomewhar handſomer than the Ori- 
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A: Of. Education, Part 1. 


with the ſtories of good'and virtuous, rather than 
great 'fanid, Men ; for this many times fills his 
Head with "vain and fruicleſs Imaginarions. '-And 
here I cannor bur recommend to all Perſons the 
reading of Lives; of modern rather than' ancient 
Perſons : which are not the worſe (if drawn true- 


nal. As Monſieur Peiresk, and Monſieur de-Renty, 
Aleſſandro Zuzzaga, &c. Cogliome, Giacomo Medices, 
Marquis "of Pgfcara, Pibrac, Giac. -Foſcarini', &c, 
Sir- Tho. More propoſed to himſelf Fo. 'Picus Mi- 
randula, whoſe Lite, and ſome off his Works, he 
cranſlated into Engliſh. Caro/us Caluus cauſed a 
Manual to be made for his Inftu&on inchis dai- 
ly Duty, our of the Lives of Famous Perſons ; and 
excellent book of M; 4urelius, ſeems to be no 
other, than ſuch Memorials as he fo collefted tor 
the governing himſelf and Empire. Examples al- 
ſo of Evil Men, if diſcreetly repreſented, are a 
uſeful (if not more) than 'others; for wife Men 
learn more by Fools, than Fools by wife Men. The 
Thorns alſo, which are dug out of his own Ground 
by admonition or correftion, muſt ſerve to make 
a Fence for the futire; and he muſt be manured 
with the Weeds pluck'd up in his own Garden. All 
the Faults both of himfelt, and other Men, being 
uſeful ro preſerve him from the ke, 


6. LET him alſo know the great Advanrage 
of Innocency above Repentance. He that keeps him- 
1elf from great Sins, is as one that hath a prof 
rous Voyage ; he that repents, as he that ſaves hin- 
ſelf upon a Plank, Confider what the good Farther 
{aid to the frugal Son ; Al that T have 4s thine. 
And what Sr. John of thofe who continue Virgins, MW - 
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Chap. VE Of Education. 59 
i. e. Innocent; that they have a new and peculiar 
Song ;, that they { as immediate Atrendants) follow 
the Lamb whitherjoever he. goeth. © And that they are 
the Firft Fruits (moſt holy ) unto Gbd and our Lord. 
How happy is he that never goes our of his way ! 
With a reaſonable conſtant Pace he ' muſt needs 
advance much furcher than other Perſons. Efpe- 
cially forrify him againſt the rhree great Ruins of 
Youth, Luxwy, Debauchery, and Gaming ; and all 
other Faults, which though in themſelves /eſſer, 
yet his peculiar Inclination may- render -them as 
dangerous-as the other. Bur if his Garment cannot 
be kept always clean; yet have a care ir may be 


with all poſſible fpeed waſhed ; and let all endea- 


your be uſed to preſerve him from habitual and 
cuſtomary Sins ; for rather than permit theſe, you 
ought to render him up to his Parents, who per- 
haps may find a cure you know nor. Dionyſus 


(is better to uſe a Foreign Example for thar, 


which is roo common amongſt us) having in his 
Youth indulged himſelf rhe Liberty of Debauchery, 
and finding too late the inconvenience, and endea- 
yourting to oblige himſelf ro the ſtri&t Rules of Tem- 
perance ; was anſwer'd, tho perhaps untruly, that 
he could not fately doit; 1t He relinquiſhed his 
drinking, he would fall into a Conſumprion ; ſo 
in his own Defence he was forced to continue in 
his Settiſhneſs. So true is that of our Lord, He 


that commiteth ſin is the Servant of fin ; and efpeci- - 


ally in this fin of Drunkenneſs, whilſt that extrane- 
ous preternatural Fire quenching the true, native, ge- 
nuine Heat of the Body, requireth till to be nou- 
riſhed by its equal or ſtronger. 


7. THE great Spring and Origine of Luſt is 
Tleneſs; and if Drinking increaſe the Fire, _ 
rakes 


So Of Education. © Part 1. 
takes away the Fewe! ; both ſhorten -the Lite, 
Ply him therefore with continual Labour and Sty- 
dy,” that: the' Tempter may find no Bait to cover 
tis 'Poyſon. This is the Remedy againſt thar 
Fire, which conſumerh ſo many noble Perſons, 
Families and Nations ; an Enemy nor to be -con- 
tended withal, but awided.. After you have de- 
tained from: him all Romances, laſcivious Books, 
Piftures and Diſcourſes, and yet prevail not, 6«- 
lily. Labour interchanging with - Study muſt be pre- 
Acribed:: .and if rhis remedy not, change places, 
and ſuggeſt new Objetts continually. A worthy 
Prince of late-times, being, by a Servant -of his, 
rempted- to this fin, ſhewing him all things pre- 
pared for the purpoſe ; the Prince opened the 
Door. of the Room, and commanded the offici- 
ous Ruffan to give him Place and Secrecy: which 
he had no ſooner done, bur the Prince ſhut rhe 
Door -upon him, and torbad him ever to come 
again 1nto his Preſence. And truly this Termpta- 
Fon is the exa@, and almoſt adequate, Trial of a 
brave and heroical Spirir. He that 1s not carried 
away with every Beauty, nor too 'much with a- Wl © 
ny one, that is deaf ro Pleaſure, and thoſe En- IM 
ticements which ſo few can avoid, hath a noble it : 
Scul and well grounded Virtue. But if neirher Ml 
Senſe of Hur, which this Sin wounds more than Ml ! 
any. other, (ſhame always accompanying thoſe un- Ml 1 
lawful, as bluſhing doth the lawful, Attions) nor i ! 
Senſe.of the Greiveouſneſs of the Sin, nor the Ex- IM ! 
penſrueneſs, nor ſpoiling his Parts, nor Danger to his Mt 
Perſon, nor the fear of Dijeaſes, and ſhortneſs of IM 7 
Life, nor Conſcience of his Dury and Virtue, nor £1- Mt 
ployment, nor any other Remedy will ſerve, 'tis belt It 
zo marry him. This ſort of Love, ſaid Tafſs, is2 Mt © 
Vice wherein the fame Coin 1s not current between 
| Buyt 


Chap. VII. Of Education. .6x 
Buyer and Seller; the one pays Honor, Conſcience, 


. Virrue, as well as Money, the other but Love ar 


the very beſt. But berwixt Man and Wife: there 
is Money for Money, Love for Love, and all other 
things equal. But I look not upon Marriage as a 
'Remedy only for Fornicatiou, except 'in ſuch 


Young-men, who before the time are impetuouſly 


carried on to thoſe Defires ;. it is much more honoyas 
ble, bur ſeldom-falls under the Educator's cognt- 
zance; if it do, he 1s rather to adviſe who 1s unfit 
than who is fit for a Wite. 7 


8. THE Inconveniences of Gaming, are; 
Is Acquaintance with low, baſe, unworthy Com- 
pany. 2. Learning allo trom them ſordid and un- 
manly Arts, as Sharking, Cheating, Lying, Equi- 
vocating, which is by ſuch- counted Oyer-witting 
their Comrade. 3. Loſs of Time and Money. 
4. Great Engagement - of the Paſſions, which 1s the 
moſt effetual and ſpeedy means to oblicerate any 
good Thought, and introduce the Superiority of 
the beſtial part. $5. Learning, or at leaſt patiently 
enduring, thoſe abominable Swearings, Curſings, 
Blaſphemings, gy'c. 6. Danger from other mens 
Paſſions. How many have been murdered, more 
duelled, upon Play-quarrels ? Monſzeur Faret ob« 
ſerves, that only three ſorrs of Perſons tollow the 
Trade: of Gaming; 1. Covetors, who for love of 
Money:care not what means they employ to obraire 
it; and find none eafier and cheaper than this whicky 
requires no Stock, no Tools, no Learning, and is 
readily taken up by any one that hath bur little 
Wir, and leſs Conſcience. 2. Lazy and effeminate, 
who not knowing how to ſpend rheir time berter, 
can deviſe no divertiſement ſo proper as this laſch 
Exerciſe. 3. Deſperate,who being by forrune,or their 
own wickedneſs reduced to _ extremity that they 
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62 Of Education. - Part 1. 
live to day, as if they were to die to morrow, 
think- they may obtain that Subſiſtence by chear- 
ing or hazard, which they cannot hope reaſona- 


bly for by their Induftry; and not having any Vir- 


cue, Abiliry, or lawful Employment to ſupply 


their Debauchery, they berake themſelves ro prey 
upon the Weaknefles and Ignorance of better 
Men than themſelves. Here then it is to be ſup- 
poſed, that no Gentleman deſires to advance his 
Forrune by the detriment of another ; and that 
ro avoid-Coverouſneſs ( the Author of rhoſe hor: 
rid Miſchiefs in Gaming) he ought to forbear Ga- 
ning, as the Trade -and Employment of neceſlj- 
ous, idle, diffolute perſons; rhe Cheats whereof 
are ſo infinite, that it is impoſſible a virtuous and 
3ngenuous Perſons ſhould learn, or ayoid, rhem: 
and tharit is aScience which will neither credit it; 
Profeſſor, nor quit the charge of the Learning. Yet 
if not as a Trade, but with due caution pratiſed, 
Plays may be learned ; ſuch eſpecially as are ma- 
naged by. s&///, and not fortune only ; to acquaint: 
him with numbring, and to quicken his Fancy and 
Memory. Beſides, Muſick, Diſcourſe, and ſuch 6 
ther Djvertiſements will not hold out long Conver- 
fation with the ſame Perſons. But then ler him 
not play for more Mony, than-rhe loſs of ic will be 
inſen{ible to him; and if his play can betrer. its own 
Charge, ſeek-not to gain by it. And let him (s 


much as is- poſſible) praQtiſe' to be wnconcern'd nÞ 


the winning or lofing; to play calmly withour Pal 
ſion. To which if he can arrive, he hath been 
ſerious in his Play to very good purpoſe. Let him 
alſo be veracious, and abominate a lie, or: cheat, 
even in his Play. And laſtly, if a By-ftander, lt 


him beware of diſcovering the Faults, either Un 


skilfulneſfs, or Deceir of rhe Gameſters; elfe both 


Parties will hate him. CHAP, 
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4. CHAP. VIL 


Of Þrugal Hy, or orderins his Money 


and Expences. 
* 


-X,.A\ 'EALTH, Eo Money being the great 
Inſtrument wherety all things are perfor- 


med in ciyil Societies ; and therefore being equat 


20 all other external Commodities of our Lite; 


whereby alfo, well laid out, Friends are gained in 


the Court of Heaven; it is neceſſary the Educated 
be taughe the Uſe and Value of ir betimes. Iris 
reported of Sir Thomas More's Father, that, to the 
intent Ins Son might prove a good Husband, and 
employ his Time and Intention wholly upon 
Learning, he would never permit him to have 


any Money, but when he wanted any thing to ask 


for it. Quod adeo firife obſeruauit, ut nec ad refici- 
endos attritos calceos, niſt a patre peteret, pecuniame 
haberet, And this Severity Sir Thomas More aſter- 
wards mightily commended; for by that means 
(fairh he) T could not furniſh any Vice or Pleaſure, 1 
could not loſs my time in gaming, nor knew IT what 


$ Unthriftineſs or Luxury were, nor could I employ my 


ſelf in any thing but my Studies. Sir Thomas More 
was indeed one of a rare and extraordinary Spirit, 
fo obſervant of his Father, that the Hiſtory faith 
he never offended him, nor was ever offended 
with any thing his Father faid or did to him. And 


I hen himſelf was Lord Chancethr of England, before 
he aſcended his own Tribuzal in Weſtminſter-Hall, he 
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went to the Kings-Bench | Curt _ = 
ther was-- fo bleſſing. upon... bis nes: 
And I belic x4) his Father ind him the 


command of - all;his Eſtate, he ' have done 
no otherwiſe than as with6ur ir. So thar whether 


> te all _ _ nol, or-let him 
have-ſome-ſmall x*t Pars 


; Perſons of ene ea "Friends, — brought 
up" their Sons wn og and were of. diveis Dpj- 
mons-and Pradtices in this point,: If weimay judge 

= the Eve og hecwhe had the power: of Money 
Pproved- the r Husband. . But neither.:do 1 
this to be any more than. one fingle Exam- 
le, more,..T, am confident,: have miſcaxried-. on 
bw other ſide. Methinks 'the- beſt general-Rule 
uſe ſeveral:Diſpoſitions are'ro be handled ſe- 
. ways, Which muſt. be. left: co-rhe- diſcrecidn 
of an experienced -Z4ucator_)-1s:3 That: he:be al- 
lowed ſo much 4 month to be fpenr: according to his. 
own: fancy, yet over-looked,, nor. ſtrictly. watched 
{ except where. there 1s reaſon to ſuſpe& ſome ill 
management) by 'the Governour-s Who 1s alfo. to 
reſtrain him from; Debauchery, Gaming, .and all 
nororions Ads of Prodigality:; and; ion the contra- 

Ty, to provoke him to compaſſionate the neceſſitous, 

Se liberal £6 ſuch as have any way ſerved fum (no- 

being ſo unbecoming a Gentleman as Ingrati- 
cude ) and ſuch ike. Bur by no-means let him 
haye all his Allowance in his own power for that 
is ro put the Bridle out of his anouth, the means 
whereby the Governour mult coerce him. - 


2. LET Him (ar firſt with the direGion of his 
Goyernour ) do as.much of his own buſineſs:(1 mean 
buying, 
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be 


Of Biuration, 6s 


- buying; : _—_ ving, receiving, pa chu- 
pots; lar Ge) whe 6 arable; for 
\hereby/his Mind'is-tmured to-a great piece of Wiſe 
- donr'#!:$017>ſapient? notran eff; *quanti res queue ta- 
 zada'fir," Sen. Ep. 82. oF £0 efteem, compare one. 
ngcwich another; to [and value, not oy 
thin me r for the poem of Jac others: - 
& e'grounds and principles of Judgment an 
- Diſehorion- are" the fame, tho the \Snbjes where- | 
ata Hey are exerciſed are divers.  Nor-let hins 
car. | -»of ſuch Perfons” as: think: 
cheapning or chufing a Derogation to their Honor, 
= Sp; "juſt: value 'a;cheating. of the. Seller. \ E 
the greateſt King in Chriſtendom refuſe. © 
drielite he concerved too dear, andto-change: 
= where he —_— porno nor well ufed.. 
Perfons alſo of very arm in Ttaly, are 
not 'afham'd to-go ”» a oY chuſe, and bargain, 
vp for their Clothes; and make_the Taylor alſo. 
cut them 'ont-of the whole: piece before. them. 
Whereas'ian : ordina nary! Gentleman ' amongſt'-us 
thinks himſelf abuſed it [not cozened. As if it! were 
Nobleneſs to expoſe and ſuffer themſelves to be 
over-reached, derided, and fooled by an impudenr 
_Pedbar, or flattering Hhfi. Who, .tho in our Na- 
tion they arrive,” by the: impudenr folly of thoſe. 
who know no-nobler way of Generofity:than to be. 
fooled by the  meaneſt and; unworthieſt 'of all 
People, ro buy the Eſtates of ſuch Prodigals as:de- 
| fradeithemſelves firſt into a Ermmiliarity, then into 
at Equality, ar- laſt into an Inferiority, with them 
yet-in other-Countries, where men have and mike 
uſe of the- parts God harh given them, they are 
kept in that Inn and. rank which befits. their 
po 0g 
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whoſoever doth nor, can never cer rot 
of debr. Ir is therefore dangerous to have ro:do 
with them that 7 þ Books, which. are- ends 


el roo old Reckonings never Tinting ts the 
profit Fre (ane ;) and if after the manner of 


Merchants, under the Notion of Creditor and Deb- 
#or,” *tis the eafier and better. - Bur if he keep his 
Accounts ſeverely, nor-only Honey with whom he 
deals,” bur'his Servants alſo, be core aprengg 
what Reckonings titey bring tim 


" i YOUNG Men, out of Emulation, have 2 
great vanity of deſiring whatever they ſee their Equals. 
enj2y; and this proves many times a dangerous and 
dy loa Folly, being accompanied moſt-whar wich 

— on neglett of what they unrea- 
Ch oe & for. Onmis fiultitia laborat faftidio 
fi. A Young-man need not be alrogether. cured 
of this Diſtemper ; if ir can be , excel- 
lent-uſe may be made of i ir for his inſtruftion in 
many Knowledges, and gaining him much Expe 
rience. But to moderate the Exorbitancy, the beſt 
way 15 to make him an example #o others, by put- 
ting him __ fome particular Curioſity by Ts 
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"* i View with reputation be oppoſed to thoſe: 
br 2 periſh ich the japan * ery 
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. Maps, Piftures, Medals, Curiofities of Art and Na- 
- cure, Gr. And an excellent piece of Inſtruftion- 
_ may be. inſtilled. into him by- this means: as to 


ow all Popes, Emperors oc oro 6p ; 
res, which 15 Hiſtory Bag rn tng 
on, Plants, Antquicies, F 


' 4 NEITHER: let the Educator be too mo- 
fe or ſolicitous to =p depen from all vanity m- 
clothes or expences, leſt ed, For 
few-being willing ro learn out of the: School of 
"Experience, and ſhe being a good Miſtreſs, if notthe 
fole one, 1s very fitting-to make her a Partner in- 
our Inſtrudtion. Only the Educator ( that'is, Rea- 
fon ) muſt be the chief Maſter 3, and ter his Charge 
take- — ſuck Leſſons under her, as his Guide 
that” is, ſuch as may convince the 
eee of the vanity of thoſe and the ke De- 
tires. 'Scripturm eft enim ( ſaith Rog. Bacon very 
wiſely) qui non errat non mmvenit, qui non corrumpit 
non em at, qd non triftafur nom letatur.- 
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: Of the Preſervation of his Health. 


*M B ECAUSE.-it is very tedious, chargeable, | 
| LI and ſometimes erous-£0 repair tor every 


E- ſmall: Diſtemper .to a -Phyſician;. it: 18 very: fitting 
Wo the Governonr ſhould know, to preſerye his, Charge 
= #Þ bealth..,For without that he is uncapable to un- 


dergo- any-. Employment; 'nexher can. he ſtudy, 
nor follow his Exerciſes, when fick; bur is trou- 


bleſome ro others, and unprofitable ro himſelf. 


- I» IN Youth, Exceſs in Eating and Drinking is 
yery- frequent;! neceſſary therefore it is-ro mode- 
rate:his Appetite... For if the Stomach be ſkretch- 
.e& beyond. 1ts . true. extent, .it will require to be 
filled, bur. never well digeft what it receives. Be- 
Hides, it 1s much better to prevent Diſeaſes by: Tem- 
perance, Sobriety, Chaſtity, and Exercife.( gwpes- 
Cuilw IN iyxeglein;) than cure them by Phyjich. 
Lui enim ſe Medicis dederit, ſeipſum ſbi eripit. Sum- 
ma medicinarum ad ſanitatem corporis fy anime abſii- 
nentia eft. He that lives abſtemiouſly, or but rem- 
perately, needs nor ſtudy the wholſomneſs of this 
Meat, nor the pleaſantneſs of. that Sauce, the ms- 
ments and pun&ilio's of Air, Heat, Cold, Exer- - 
ciſe, Lodging, Diet ; nor is critical in Cookery 
and Vintnerſhip ; but rakes thankfully what God 
gives him. Eſpecially ler all py wary forbear 
Wines and ſtrong Drinks, as well as ſpiced and hot 
Meats; for they introduce a prefernapural heat in- 
tQ 
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ja. lr nd lu if nor 
B Pater (a it diffeuls 
| co; ſtand guard). che beſt remedy is. 
| v4 EE neither ; £0 CO 
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F.chrough” Melancholy, Timorouſneſs,. or - Wo -- 
hes Education ( for. I ſee very few Women well. 
educate. Men, - nor-Men Women) your. Charge 
have Imaginations:that. he is always felis = 
lypretend fo, thathe-may avoid Srudy - Labour, 
is-another caſe): do nor ar -firſt ſeem to diſcou- 
rage him, bur rather bring him off his Humour 
ronfid ad: harſh- Phyfick; which is the Cure 
of:thofe- melancholick Perſons, -whoſe Sickneſs, - 
_ tho they are frequently indiſpoſed, yer is not dans - 
gerous. cither for Life. or Labour. .. 


WT MUCH. of Zealth- confiſts in Kanciek and. * 
Recreations which muſt be regulated according co -- 
the 'Country, Seaſon, 5c bur- generally: rathev- - 
violent than laſch ;- ſuch, T mean, as may cauſethe 
Body ro tranſpire plencitully, and exhale thoſe black 1:46 
and fuliginous Vapors-which are: wont: to- opprels - Wk 146 
Young-men) , that Nature be nor hindred in hee - C0461 
Cireulation. "Neither be afraid; rho- he. be w ENT: 
and-tired : for Wearineſs is: no Diſeaſe,*nor dorh x Wnt 0 
4 mule, Heat, without Putrefadtiong cauſe a --Fever./- fs Tot 
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oY DANCINGii Ts cla: + nlevelie; DA | 
mach whereof is to be learn'd'as may give 2 good 
and-graceful- motion of the Body.” 'No-Nariany \ci- 
vil or barbarous, ancient or modern (except our 
late contradiftive Spirits) that expreſs not their 
Joy = Mirrh by ic ; which makes it feem a ſprout 
Law of. ure. Bur the uſe which is now 
Freq e# w made of ir; eſpecially fince'ir is become 
Bo Study, and many"Years; befides infinite 
;required ro a' reaſonable Perfeton in it, 
Tennis but_utrerly condemn ; ſubſcribing xo:the 
ſevere,” but true, Cenfure of char —_— excellenc 
modern Hiſtorian Monſieur de _ There is no- 
zhing (faith he) which» doth more-diſfipate the pow- 
ers of the Spirit, mor more enervate t Ces: 0 of the 
Soul, than the raviſhins Harmony, the continual agita- 
#jon of the Body, and the charms of Ladies Converſa- 
Fion,, The great triumph of Fry xy is fuch Meet- 
ings; where the Ear is fed with Muſick; "the. Eyes 
with Beauties, the Smell with Perfumes, the Taſte 
with. Banquets ; whither none are 1nyired or come, 
but 70 pleaſe or be-pleaſed. Could their Thoughts 
be then ſeen, in what a hurry and cumulr-ſhould 
we perceive them ? What Defires, what- Fears, 
whar Impatience, whar-Luft, what-Jealouſy, what 
Envying,. whar wy ug r ooc. Card. Borromews, 
nt hos Book againſt Balls and Dances, faith, _ 


< IT will not be ami here 100, Thar di- - 


RES. 54S. $a $M a ode 


va. oo Diſeaſes, Infirmities , TUVndecencies, _ 
- by the Educator's Care be we 1? and either-- 
Jo. wholly, or in good part, amended. For few there - 
oe have of the Me Members of their Body equal- 


f- h > found and well-diſpoſed : the worlt is correted + 
ging Spirits to thar part with Labour and. 


t- as, 

es ED in a long Bow, for the Breaſt and: 
li Ms. 

" Bwwling for the Reins, Stone, Gravel, ggc-:.. 

ts ' Walking for the Stomach. 

Id Riding for the Head : and the great Druſus ha- -- 


'S, ving weak and ſmall Thighs and Legs, ſtrengrhned 
at them by riding, eſpecially after Dinner ;: as did:al-- 
Ss, io his fate Majeſty. . 
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— tn rates by fing cn bnig upon chas 
arligger Res > 
+. Stammering b j deliberate and. flow 
- both: Mr. "Mede and. Mr. Onghtred | helped. thi 


#4 4 ff Wa” 
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-nor pr ER. end npe..'s | 4g 
| orig] gy rg * Tongue. | He. cured. -his 
rider Eben by walking up.an Hill; and re- 
peating ſomerimes Verſes wirhout-drawing L Breath: 
He ſtrengthened his Voice by.d 
Sea-ſide OO - apo? in $4 is Coun | 
'£enance by a large- Looking He ed F 
an inenty motion he. had 1n lifting up:his;Shoul- , 
ders, by {1 og in. EPO and hanging a 
Spear.wit we | rp pore ON. It was a 
great -Spiri t.,with ſo many Diſcouragements 
durſt. pg upon ſuch 4 Profeſſion. ; 3: but. 


greater.t0:go-through with it, .cver.in deſpight of 
Nature. 


, 
, 
Ks. op> whe 


| tn ag pro aa ir, 2s it were, w 


L will dig a: little deeper ;  anaromize 
Ns hs ©? AR my 


Be gs bu the is &l FR vl 4 
| lity of the Know! For he that-knows qgiad: ISIS 


7 poteft, , will quickly perceive- what- his Charge's by j [i 
Abe Are, —_ Lyon Detetts; and conſe-- i RR 
gen, what the Remedies. . 


-22.EN the Soul then are.two ſorts: of Powers ; 
Cognoſeitive,. for Knowledge ; - Motive, for: Ation. 
Knowledge ( omitting Apprehen zon,- as not_ falling 
under our Conſideration): confiſts in Invention, Me- 
ory, and Fudgment,, of which in their places. ' 
Aion 1s -in the Will (of which we. ſhall not | 
ſpeak) or AﬀeSions.. And theſe are either Con-- 
cupiſcible,” or Traſcible , and. both theſe are. Paſſtons 
or, Inclinations. 
Paſſions are the TOY} motions of the Soul td- '' 8h 
wards Obje&s agreeable or diſagreeable, Or the "8 OW 16 
a rations, or  effefts, which Obje&ts pleaſing or dif- "WWE 
pleaſing immediately cauſe in the Soul, 7. 6, what =_ 0:1 6 
U - &: WERE ; 
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 Fruft not fo thoſe Natural Virtues, as if they were; or 
could be, ſufficient to make a Man. habitually-and*#ho- 
roughly virtuors : or, as if he that aQteth accord- 


ing to them, were really and ſufficiently virtuous. 
What Seneca ſaith of Valour, is true of all-rhe reſt. 


Pauciſſimos fortes natura procreauit,, bona inftitutione 
plures reddidir mduſtrig. And this onr--Holy Reli- 
gion exprefſerh more plamly, when ir-diftinguiſh- 
eth berween Grace and Nature ; for if natural Diſ* 
poſitions be not ſufficiently virtuous morally, nei- 
ther are moral Virtues ſufficient for obtaining He 
venly and Spiritual Graces.  Diſpoſitions indeed they 
are to Virtue, but muſt themſelves alfo be. order- 
ed and direted by Prudence + elſe they will run 
into many Miſtakes ; Love, where there is more 


reaſon to hate ; and cajle, . where they ſhould cha- - 


liſe : they will alſo negle4 many Adﬀtons of Virtue, 
and run into many of Vice, Nor 1s it a _—_ 
| | | | Excule 


$..BY the way. take this Caution, That you 
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Rem a and I "wor by Nature /r is. , 


= © + PA SIONS. Inns al proper or ris; bo 
- ſing from, them. 1,0 1 
Y - Siveetnels.,. Kindneſs 
q : 4 y as ; Fr: — 
[- | q-Hnoſetin. earthy 
"I SE. - Courage, - Bo | 
"4 Faint-hearredneſs, © | ineſ$.:. 
6 Fear... ; ns , Softneſs, Fat 
= Eu - Hardineſs) Indifferen 
WW - Quietneſs, love of E E 
or 7 Confidence. ho OG 


10- 8: Deſpair. Py contrary x0 Patience. 


d- 

Y 9 Foy. contrary to Sadneſs. . 
ſt. - Melancholy, meg} Aomamcons 5 COnTa» - 
me ry to to Mirth, Jovialnefs. . 


l1- 47. Ackpowledgent. © CONSE = ren 3 


(h- *- br Hp s 
8 | 12. Whath or Chote.. oug , Harſhnefs, Mo-. TSR 
Cet- | roſity, contrary to Mecknelſs. | " Jn 
el | | Anger. Promptneſs, Briskneſs, Ralknels,) Re-- _ HARINL 
cy | 75-4 VyEnge.. Wi) 
er 2 Pride« ranghi eſs, fivellihg.. | IKE 
un Ik Shri , Baſhfulneſs. | Wk 7 01 
ore 4+ \Impudence; Haſtineſs, Impertinency. WAL 


ha- I-Repent ance. Flexibility ; Contrary to Obſtinates- 


16. Piety.. 
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of Women 


i | D rc Uxoriou 7: (I 
23- 7ealoyſe. © Sufpiciouſicſs, Doubrfulnels, 'Su- 
* ; yy . \ "Y ] reta - ny 95-4 


valiant ; and on the' concrarys earineſs, Dark- 
E neſs,. Rumors, Sombre, and.diſmal-Accidents,'g5c. 
| - may intimidate a valiant. Man. Wherefore it is 
— great Raſhmeſi to judge.of any:Man's Inclination by 
6. any particular Afton; or to think: that every Man 
muſt work'as- he is inclined. - Again ; Paſſions ha- 
ving their Force, .becauſe Reaſon and the com- 
. manding- part of the Soul dothy nor reſtrata and 
bridle them ; it ſeems that inc/inatians are beſt dit- 
cerned when they are moſt ar Liberty : as Chil- 
dren's ot their Play; when they think not of di- 
ſembling, or reſtraining rhem.: And, 2. that they, 
who command not one Paſſion, are- alſo obedient to: 0- 
#hers ; and thar he, who is one way paſſionate, is 
likely to be-ſo in all, or any.- And, 3. that the 
Educator, ſeeing the Inclination of his - Charge, 
may \ 
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may modern, WR 4. and govern Af, as ir ſhall 
be;convenient ;. .and har. by: Fhqaging Objets, and 
Apprehenfions.;, but os, ohiptly by Wing, Jt him the 
| or had- 0 of ;thar,. or the, Firs 1K hed oy 
fxaly perſivading him to ſubmit 1c. to R Z 


"wy 'F HE S E Tvclinations are. bur as the Elements 
Principles of. our - Diſpoſtions and Humours : 
which-are made up of; many of theſe, (Man, as 
all other, Creatures, being. de-de-compeſitum ) and 
thele in ſcveral-Degrees anc Predominances, and 
theſe alſo mingled and. tempered; with the diffe- 
rence of Knowledge or Apprehenfion. And 
the; way, upon thefe grounds, I perſwade my ſe 2 
ir. would not. be difficulr ro enumerate all, or the 
greateſt part of our Aﬀions, and the Cauſes and Order 
of them, whuch 1s a piece of Knowledge: the moſt 
-conducing tro the well [-managing of our ſelves. that 
can. be; tor the, variery of Paſſions, amy 19-g 
_ Diſf ofirions, is the Cauſe of all Human B 1 
__ pe go” 1n the whole Ak 4 rom mg | 
mingln of Inclinations, and Apprehenftions, arife 
S thoſe infinite ſorts and varieties of (as the French 
y and Spaniards call them ) Wits ; we term them Dj- 
n Þyſitions. - The chiefeſt 1 have obſerved, I will 
here ſet down, for an Effay and Sampler, to. di- 
re& thoſe, who have more leiſure, to add to them 
according to their Experience. And it would be a 
good Work to chara&eriſe them ſo vively, that Men 
(@ leaſt ſuch as are extravagant) may. ſee them- 
elves as in a Glaſs ; and diſcoyering their Tmper- 
feftions, amend and alter them. In general ſome 'L 
Dipoſ itions are bad, others good, Bag are ſuch as 'Y! 
ele, $4. 
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hg, "are craſcy and: 9» 


bf Glutrons, without Me- 
, Y-- | Gavwire 7 oa im- 
oa —_ nat h, 


| ; theſe DE m 


| "fate-brain'd, bind-wicted; ſuch 
Thoughts in things of no Value, 
ſry, pp from place to place, 
inconfiderate, keed- 
2h refer _their- Hands. Fanta- 
light-headed, crack-brain'd, cer- 
ried away with every new Objed, ' neyer confider- 
ing what 3s beſt; unconſtant, 'impatienc, changea- 
ble; that- work ithour Aﬀecion or Dehghr, do- 
ing what the by muft ro make an. end, rather: than 
to do it we 
s. Curious,. ſcornful, Mockers, Jeerers,: Taun- 
ters, abuſive, reproachful, Tatlers, Charlarans, 
who upon all occaſtons are ready to publiſh all 
they know to the prejudice of another”; delight- 
Tg in making debates and miſchief, Enemics of 
God and Charity, Breeders of all petir Fa&tions, 
News-brokers. 
6. Buffoons, ridiculons, Flatterers, Apes, Rti- 
mers, Players, Wits, airy, light, foolifh. 
7. Proud, Pretenders, Pedantick, Vain-glort- 
Ous, Formal, 


s. Cot 


rel; and who rey 
thung is not: conformed:to-cheir Will. Others net- 


if 


ther chide-nor revenge, but turn their Wrath-upon 
themſelves, as-melancholic Men do. I pity theſe, 


for they have already the Reward of their peacea-- 


ble Wrath; who have a pleaſure in their Torment; 
and a kind of Sarisfattion'in their moſt agreeable 
Diſcontenr. Bur ir were better for them ro chide 
even without Reaſon, .than ſtore up this ſoory Hus 
mour;” which corrodes Body and Soul. jD 


-  Somis are quickly angry, and quickly pacified, hafiy. 
Some are icky angry, and difficultly pacifieds +" 
Some difficultly angry, and difficultly pacified. - 
Some difficultly angry,” and eaſily pacified. The Diſ- 

poſirion of God himſelf. FI 
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bane Ewe: Lacey deceirfal:* j Y 
| 16.) Melancholick, | jealous, rr 
reno, iter very chin 
C1 conrempr, - 


worſt ſenſe 3 


Good Dido 7 are _ Coon Jive b'\ 

2; - Subrile; ſharp, piercing, reply; vigilant” *At- 
centive ro Buſmeſs, ſagacious. ... 

;'2+ Argiite,zacute, 'quick-1tt g giving Anſages and 
Repartees, reſalving Doubts and: —_— [Que- 
ſtions, -inyencive.” 12 2 
iu Jet \Facetious ," merry, cheerful, "gay, jovial, 
leg mobs oO 

_ Wile, prudent, judicious 4 « oi examine 

£0 _ py able. __— and judge 
ings a e,. grave, pra expericn- 
oy that know Opportunity. - . 
- 5+: Free; noble, - geherous,” bouncifal;- meek, 
peaceable,: quiet, moderate, magnificent. 
0 Bold, reſolute, free in reprehending others; 
and ſpeaking their own Minds, back'd "with Rea- 
ſon,” hardy in difficult Entergpifes, brave, wartike, 
valiant, ſenſible of Honor. 

7. Stable, magnanimous, conſtanr, powene in 
&dverſities,, and-Buſineſles,. 
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| | henfi- 
FECT withour _ = their 
ons;'or reifying cheir Inclinatians by Reaſon, 
45.is oftentimes/-hard.to diſcern whether they, be 
virtuous, or- vitious 3:-which is-not ſo SRP 
thoſe who! are habiruated : for then all Virtues 
dee MW together, as-well as a/hV ices. ;- And thofe Conſt - 


ien- ao are :caſll) difcoyered :by. their; own Light. Wi 


228 ies are-often -accompamed with 
ek, Wl fuch natural Vices as. are habitually-contraxy... a 
 Meekneſs, is: often. ;joined; wigh Slothfulneſs , Wl 
ers, MW then it proceeds from want of Spirit: and. ya . 610019 
Rea- peobentive.: » Whereas habitual oriacquitite Meek- + KEI 
ike, MW nels: hath';perhaps ag; inclination to Sloth, : bur 0K. Va 
-hath; japreified and, :bridled Ki: And every; Vig- 
- in i ve eth; and ſheweth ir ſelt;. when. e 
ty. Or fitting -  occafign xequires. .i4.;z; $0;-Grauity 
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Ino6:<ud,. and choſe. aig; being: old, ve yer YU 


In- Children 
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NOF! * 2; '* IE wp... ans No Her. So lt wor 
nor alike" inclined, tho moſt chem are z\'and 
e * oarh than Age, becauſe the manners are 


; _ =ohareore, and 
Tourh; og hg rl. may fn ome meal 
able to:judge;-which'are:hmpert \of the : 


and ics re' ike 'ro fall whett his Charge oh 
rives to "Matirity. - Only this Caution ought to-be 
oped *d:thar he: Fn or encourage not his\' Charge 

"I any of them, for that is ro perfivade him 70 be 
a\Child" always. And aly;\thar; if he be: in any of 
Mong Anno regen _ 7 16: be of 

bn, inot- of the 456; w ppens very 
Wil uenely.; - and": cherekons requires | \more Care, 
Wil ada "early"and efficaclous' Remedy inthe 
| Eradicatiots.”” 

Young Met then, being evided by Senſes; Nature 
26d Paſſim, nor Renſon, Experience-or Diſcretion, arc 
mconſtant-and” unſercled.'' For-the Senſe being ea- 
fily tired with the enjoyment of its Objeft;- and 
the Soul T being made for ſomething better) not 


finding Amber in things ſenſible, Tn 
a 


v WEDUARD.  - nds ce Ds ee. - D _ = 
a od nad an 
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7 'prcominans, woke 
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and ageſt-ar_the 
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Hencealfo ircometh, that wich leG Relu Ir 
- gant yo wleages as do not thwart their Plea- 


and y bur of - Morality. and- Prudence 

ons of -: and thar in Sickneſs, when 

re be 5c! aliry fa y are eaſily wrought ppon.There- 
alſo are ey open, and free, eaſily diſcovering 


their Thoughts and Inclinations. Eager, alſo; ha- 
fiy, Weckuiſes, ſuddenly reſolving,. and as - violently 
purſuing what they reſolve for a lirtle rime. Quic- 
quid» volunt: valde wolunt.  Stomachful alſo, as not 
my of il camed- by: Adverſity or Neceſſity. . They, axe, alſo 
be off caken with Shews, Gallantry.in-Cloarhing, 44c..de- 
; very firous of what they fee,” and weary of what chey 
poſſeſs; ambitious to da what they cannot, ox ſhould 
Nor;::bur fu of what they-ought and. can. 
Therefore-gladly would they be learned; \buat; not 
Natute Jay; 5: be R_ bur no? take paitts ; conſequenr- 
n, are il Feb expenſrue, ſeduced, negtigent, careleſs, 
fearleſs, Eon, improvident and crednlous : 
- and I Deſirous of” Honor, and making a ſhew oenecting 
x) not 1n Beauty, Clothes, vc. of 'gerring the ore thn 
neeive cy and Gaming, yet valuing Honor on 
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-- SUCH then being the Conditions of Young Per- 
fons;- thoſe who. have the contrary are to be feared 
and well look'd after ; eſpecially the ſt, reſerved, 
cloſe, who are alſo commonly cunning and malicious. 
For- this Reſervedneſs proceeds either from Pride, 
"conceir of their own Abilities and Unwillingneſs to 
be taught ; -or from Evil Deſagns : ' For who ſtrive 
--r6conceal 'whar he cares nor-who'knows? Or from 
Felony, that other Perſons'counſel them not for 
the beſt. : Theſe do uſually guide themſelves by 
Words that ſeem to them” accidentally ſpoken, 
whereby-they are eaſily enſnared andruin'd. For ' 
Manbeing ableto: bear the Burdenofbis:own Thoughts, 
and theſe having no Friend or Confident, as 
. have no'other Courſe to fteer. They will with all 
Patience hear your ' Advice and' hr 
whe 
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© and detort what you 
Intention. "Theſe Perfons 


$ on 


han! All into low mean Courſes, Tris if 
uſe Deure his Malady ; yer ere they know-their 
2 | Threats ts and Puniſhment. do them good ; 
i: 


a ace - | do 2 pete of: ſuch 70 eheir Con- 


p | {ora kttle apo can ew ping Gem, 
my cop of Freedom and Openneſs. 


# ot T Suk beerralſo the obſervation of Learned. 
en, thar the ſad, melancholick and querulous hardly 
ng, Wl advance to any'great A ON wvitentur 

miſtes, & omnia deplorantes, nulla non cauſz 
mquerelas. pl acet. Sen. Neque um triftem ſemperque 


Per- ok ſperare poſſum erete circa ſtudia mentis wn 
ared __ ofien proceeds from ſo 

wed, ebility of Body, 'as ſharp Humors, parry 
hey canformarion of ſome part, or the like. 

ride, 

(5 ro AMPUDENCE 5 commonly a Forerunner 
ive of” Debzuchery, Violence, Contempt of Laws; al- 
ron {WH of: Feedlefneſs, Forgetfulneſs, Slowneſs of Learn 
-. n Gon hee yg; 2 the Medium berwixr 
; by {Wir neſs. "Tis obſerved in the Life of 
zen, MM Emanuel Philibert Duke of Savoy , that when a 
or 10 WWChild, he had the Confidence to ſpeak to any 
zhts, (Perſon, as he did to Charles V. that grear Empe- 
wy ror; bur, if what he ſaid was not approved, he 
h all preſſed it- nor, nor was offended when” denied ; 


fon, Mwhich ſeems indeed to be the true notion of Mode- 
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C4 Of Education. Part I, 


Gain ; wanting Experience they are angry, fierce, E- 
nemies of Thinking and Conſideration, and there- 
fore rather affe&ting Bodily Exerciſes, at which 
they labour and ſweat without meaſure. Full of 
Hope alſo, catching at appearance, gay , merry, 
laughers,modeſt, baſhful, (becauſe ignorant) pitiful, 
loving their Companions and Follies more. than 
Riches; the want whereof they lament not, becauſe 
they know mt their values therefore not looking be- 
yond the preſent, nor avoiding 11] Conſequences. 1mi- 
tative alſo; for the Soul, being a'blank Paper, 
and naturally defiring to be furmiſhed, greedily im- | 
bibes what 1t ſees before it ; and this is that F- 
culty, with which God indued them on purpoſe 
that they may learn, and advance in Knowledge 
and Wiſdom. Children ſpeak nothing but what 
they hear, and do nothing but what they ſee : 
hence they are generally addicted. ro defigning, 


acting, (9c 


SUCH then being the Conditions of Young Per- 
fons;, thoſe who have the contrary are to be feared 
and well look'd atter ; eſpecially the ſly, reſerved, 
cloſe, who are alſo commonly cunning and malicious. 
For this Reſervedneſs proceeds either from Pride, 
conceir of their own Abilities and Unwillingneſs ro 
be taught ; or from Evil Deſegns : For who ſtrives 
ro conceal what he cares not who knows? Or from 
Fealoufy, that other Perſons counſel them nor for 
the beſt. Theſe do uſually guide themſelves by 
Words that ſeem to them” accidentally ſpoken, 
whereby they are eafily enſnared and ruin'd. For no 
Man being able to. bear the Burden of his.own Thoughts, 
and theſe having no Friend or Confident, the 
have -no other Courſe to fteer. They will with all 


Patience ' hear your ' Advice and: Reprehenfion, 
when 
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when they are reſolved notling fhall work upon, 
or alter, their Purpoſes. Sometimes they will 
rake notice of ſo much as ſerves to their own 
Defigns, and mifinterprer and detort whar you ſay, 
even contrary to your intention. Theſe Perſons 
are commonly ſeized by Flatterers, Miſtreſſes, or 
at beſt fall into low and mean Courſes. Ir is dit 
ficult to cure his Malady ;, yet ere they know their 


Strengrh, Threats and Puniſhment do them good ; 


or accidental Recommendation of ſuch to their Con- 
verſation, who may humor them by counterfeit- 
ing:the{ſame Inclinations, and complying with them, 
ill by little and little they can ſhew themche grear 
Advantages of Freedom and Openneſs. 


IT hath been alſo the obſervation of Learned 
Men, that the ſad, melancholick and querulous hardly 
advance ro any great Proficiency. Precipue vitentur 
triſtes, &y omnia deplorantes, quibus nulla non cauſiz 
in querelas placet. Sen. Neque illum triftem ſemperque 
demiſſum ſperare poſſum ere e circa ſtudia mentis fore. 
Quint. Querulouſnefs often proceeds from ſome 
inward Debility of Body, as ſharp Humors, mal- 
conformation of ſome part, or the like. 


IMPUDENCE ui commonly a Forerunner 
of Debauchery, Violence, Contempt of Laws; al- 


H of #eedleſneſs, Forgetfulneſs, Slowneſs of Learn- 
ing and Wiſdom. Confidence 1s the Medium betwixr 


it and Baſhfulneſs. Tis obſerved in the Life of 
Emanuel "Philibert Duke of Sawy, that when a 
Child, he had the Confidence to ſpeak to any 
Perſon, as he did to Charles V. that grear Empe- 
ror; bur, if what he ſaid was not approved, he 
preſſed it nor, nor was offended when denied ; 
wiuch ſeems indeed to be _ true notion of _ 
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fy and Confidence ; to expreſs his mind freely, yet 
entirely ſubmitring himſelt ro the Judgment of his 
Duper1ors. 


BASHFULNESS on the contrary is an ev/ 
Weed, but frgn of a fruirful and good Indoles. Care 
mult be had, that in the weeding ir we extirpate 
not modeſty. A baſhful Man is not his own Ma- 
ſter, nor uſeth his own Judgment, but is oyer-awed 
by. others Boldneſs ; and the more impudent have 
mnore power.-over him. Tis alſo an evil Guardian of 
Youth, betraying it. contrary to its own Defire and 
Inclination, to the 'worſt Men, who hurry ir to 
evil Actions and Places. How many haye loſt 
rheir Eſtates, Honors and Lives, becauſe they were 
- aſhamed. to diſiruft? A Man invites you to Drink, to 
Game, to Rob, to be Bound for tim; caſt off that 
fooliſh -modeſty, deny him. An impudent Flatte- 
rer comes to eat upon _you, he begs an Horſe, a 
Ring, a' Garment z give to the Deſerver, not the 
Begger... Some are ſo hafhful, -as not ro ſend for a4 
good Phyſician, or chuſe a good Lawyer or Governor, 
becauſe they are acquainted with a worſe. Begin 
betimes to break rhis Fault in ſmall matters, exert 
your Liberty and Judgment in denying to Drink, 
ro: except: a Recommendation, to'lend Mony, to 
admire every one you hear praifed. And be con- 
ſtant, not overcome with Importunity', another 
fort-of- Impudence. Kh 720 


7. THERE are two Diſpoſitions moſt incident 
£0 young Perſons of Quality, becauſe they moſt re- 
femble: Grearneſs of Spirit, rho! in truth as much 
oppoſite ro.t as'a;Dropy to Health, of which I 
ſhallſpeak fomewhat more copiouſly. Theſe are 4n- 
ger andiPride. > Theone is the Counterfeir of Cou- 
rage, the orher of Magnanimity I. AN 
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I. AN angry Inclination in Children diſcovers 
it ſelf either by Pettiſhneſs, Peeviſhneſs, HaSlineſs, 
G5c. or by Surlineſs and' Sullenngſs, Tho all in 
Youth of mettle are prompt, and ſeem to be angry 
naturally, yet doth thar ſhew it ſelf in Briskneſs 
and Cheerfulneſs, this in Frowardneſs and Incorrigibi- 


lity. If this evil Weed grow up with them in Age, 


and they be not broken of it betimes; it makes 
them follow their own Tmpetus, deſpiſe Counſel of 
Friends and Authority of Superiors ; Eripi fibi ſu- 
um judicium, etſi pravum, non ſinunt ; they defend 
and hug their Error, and had rather continue in it, 


| than change, or repent by others Advice. Alfo 


becauſe they are inconſaderate and furious, they pur- 
ſue their purpoſes, good or bad, with great force 
and concernmenr ; and therefore take nor the ap- 
teſt and moſt rational means to obtain them. (For 
Reaſon judgeth what is fir and juſt, Anger uſeth thac 
as fir' which it judgeth to be ſuch; which makes 
many good Hunters, for we are not angry with 
Beaſts, tew good Soldiers.) Hence it comes that an- 
gry Men. are unwary, eafily deceived ; not open and 
plain, but expoſed to them, who are willing to take 
Advantage. . pt alſo to judge evil, and hate other 
Men upon. ſlight occaſions ; -rherefore are they nor 
fir for Freinaſhip : alſo uneven, and unequal in their 
Converſation z; many rimes alſo inexorable, unſocia- 
ble, and tyrannical : ' and their Diſcourſes run 
much upon Oaths and Curſes. Many are the Cau- 
ſes of , Anerineſs ; ſometimes a Choleric Humor, from 
their Nativity, or adventitious ; ſo we ſee Families 
very ſubje&to it; but moſt commonly it proceeds 
from  Meekneſs of Judgment. And generally rhe 
more 1mpotent, the ſubjeer to it; as Children, 
Women, Aged, Sickly, j- Adverſity, or ſuch as 

2 are 
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are otherways. alſo paſſionate. So we are more 
refly and angry when weary, when watched, or any 
other trouble upon us, as a Thorn in a Finger breeds 
a Fever in the whole Boay. Some are angry out of 
Choice, thinking ir a piece of Gradezza, and thar - 
it makes them feared and reſpeted. Others by 
att Evil Cuſtom, being by their Parents or Educa- 
rors indulged their own Wills ; who at firſt not 
ſuffering others to contradi& them, at length nei- 
rher dare they themſelves. 


BECAUSE this Paſſim admits no Counſel, as 
other Paſſions do; bur 1s, as when a Man ſets 
Þis own Houſe on Fire, all full of Tumulr and Con- 
fuſion, thar no Orders can be heard or obeyed; ir 
is difficultly cured. In Age it is remedied either 
by Afii&ioms and Croſſes, which Providence beſtows 
upon ſuch Perſons. as he loves, 'or by prudent Con- 
fiderations; ſuch as theſe. Becauſe it ſprings com- 
monly from ſmall matters, a Word, a Jeſt, a 
Taunrt, a Negle&; endeavour to paſs by, pardon, 
and ger quir of the Occaſjons ; examine no Faults 
£00 curiouſly ; chaw nat, nor refle& upon, them ; 
- Argue not, nor confider what other Men will 
'think or fay ; for that blows and kindles the 
Flame. Neither deſire great, much, difficult or rare 
things ; nor defire vehemently ;” be as indifferenc 
ro al things as is poſſible ; and make uſe of com- 
mon things, rather than appropriate them to your 
felf; that 7 and MINE are great Sticklers for 
Anger. When you are in a Fit, refle& upon your 
felf and your inner- Conſtitution 3 ſee how the 
whole Frame is diſordered (ir 1s a Paſſion even in' 
the External as deformed as dangerous) and either 
conquer it, (which after you have dohe ſometimes, 
the ViQory to a vigilant Perſon is much cafler ) 
Or 
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or ar leaſt defer what your Paſſion prompts you ro 


any do; for whatever is done in Anger, may alſo be 
eeds done with Judgment. For Diſcretion ſaith nor, 
t of Do'not puniſh a faulry Servant, but do it prudent- 
that - Some endeavour ro upprefs and quench 1t by 
. by violence, but then ir is apt to ferment either 1n- 
UCa- ro Melancholy, or Malice, and Envy. 
not 
nei- THE Education alſo of Choleric Perſons is not leſs 
difficulr, except they be managed when very young ; 
for then their Humor may be broken by Force 
, as and Puniſhment ; bur when they begin ro under- 
ſets ſtand their Strength, fair means muſt be uſed, 
0n- for tear of breaking alſo their Spirit ; and while 
; It we cure the angry Man, we make him ſoft and * 
her lazy. For this Paſſion, and Spirit, are many times 
WS ſo twiſted together, that it 1s difficult to diſtin- 
70n- guiſh the Aions of one from thoſe of the other ; 
"M- and conſequently, ro pluck up one without de- 
'2 ſtroying rhe other. Ir 15 in vain to admoniſh or re- 
on, prehend when the Paſfiom is violent ; for at beſt 
1lts "ris but as burning Feathers under the Noſe of one 
m ; in a Fit of the Falling Sickneſs ; which may per- 
vill haps raije him up, but cannot cure him. Burt when 
he he is ſober, furmſh him with good Remedies and 
are Conſiderations againſt a time of neceſſity ; as men 
nt do when they fear a Siege, and expe& no Relief 
m- from abroad, Or check it with another Paſſton, 
ur as with Shame, or Fear, or Joy. Indeed Chear- 
or tulneſs' and moderate Pleaſure clear up the Spi- 
ur | rits: and tho Sadneſs and Anger differ, yer are 
he they much alike in their Caſes, and the ſame Medi- 
in cines are good for both. 


E 3 2. PRIDE: 
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2. PRIDE is many times grafted upon Ar- 
ger; and 1s ſo like to it, that ir 1s not eaſy to dif- 
cern which operations proceed from which cauſe. 
It is grounded in an error of the Underſtanding, 1. e. 
a vain and falſe Opinion of his own Excellency 
above others, and: above the Truth. In Youth, it 
diſcovers it ſelf by contempt of others, Ingratirude, 
Injuriouſneſs ; accepting all Honor, Reſpe& and 
Oihciouſneſs as due and deſerv'd, but paying 
none : therefore converſing more willingly with Infe- 
riors, and domineexing over them alſo ; neither 
1s a proud man fafniliar or friendly ro any but flat- 
terers, to whom he eaſily becomes a prey. For of 
all human Adtons, Pride ſeldomeſt obtains its end; 
for aiming at Honor and Repurarion, it reaps Con- 
tempt and Derifion from all ſober Perſons; in- 
ftead whereof, he embraceth the Lies and Flatteries 
of ſuch as thereby gain and manage him. His care 
is not to do well, but ro ſeem ſo; and therefore he 
18 aſhamed to confeſs a Fault, Error, Ignorance, or 
Inferiority ; to learn or be taught ; ro be chid or 
corrected. Inſtead of Amendment, he 1s ſullen 
and dogged. He is ſeldom free from Emy, and 
therefore impatiently hears the Praiſes of another, el- 
pecially his Equal; bur he fwells, looks big, ſtruts, 
yapours, and boaſts to ſhew what he thinks him- 
ſelf to be : he is diſpleaſed, hateth and revengeth, 
If not treated according to his Merit. Comparing 
himſelf with others, 'tisgxo his own advantage ; look- 
ing only upon their Errors, and aggrandizing them: 
Into Frults and Vices : but upon his own Virtues, 
which are all heroical. Eſpecially priing into the: 
ATtions of Superiors,, whom. he imagines to uſurp 
upon him, who deſerves and can manage all things. 


better than they. Therefore if in Power, he be- 
| comes: 
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comes imperious, tyrannical, opiniaſtre, imparienr, 
if every thing corgeſpond nor to his Deſires : bur 
if he fall into Miſery, as commonly ſuch do (being 
more expoſed to it by reafon of their high valu- 
ing of themſelves ) he is low, vile, cowardly, and 
dejeted. His great badge 1s Singularity, and his 
Diſcourſe runs much upon 7, me, mine, &%c. This 
being a faulr of the Mind, and not radicated in 
the temper of the Body, is reduced to Equanimt- 
ty, by mortification of his own Conceits and Fan- 
cies; either by Puniſhments, by Reaſon and good 
Counſel, or converſing much with Strangers; or by 
the method tahen by God Almighty to humble him 
by others refiſting, deſpifſing, and croffing ham. 


8, I have not obſerved thar any Phyſwgnomicat 
Signs are infallible ; not, tho many of them concur 
in the ſame indication; and tho many famous Au- 
thors and Proverbs in all Languages ſeem to au- 


thenticate them. For indeed, the Temperature of 


the Body ſeems no otherwiſe to be the Cauſe of rhe 
Adtions of the Soul or Perſon, than as the Temper of 
the Axe 1s the Cauſe of Cutting; to which many 
other things, as Figure, Weight, Motion, (9c. 
are required as well as it; and yet altogether are 


bur the Inſtrument of the Man, who by greater 


Strength, Dexterity, &c. can work better with 
another ſort of: a worſe Tool,. and can make one 
advantage remedy another diſadvantage. © We ee al- 
fo that Study and Experience give more force to the 
Soul,: than any difpoſicion whatſoever of the Bo- 
dy ; even as Temperance, Labour, gc. make the 
Body more obedient, All which are great Teſii- 
monies of the Souls ſpirituality, Tis commonly fer 
down by Authors, rhar tall and ftrong Men are of 
ſmail Underſtanding and _ - thatitis a fer of 

4 Is 
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Wit, to have a curious Taſte, and delicate Stomach 
( which indeed proceeds ſometimes from the 
weakneſs of that Faculty by roo much intentive 
ſtudy ) and many ſuch like : which is in vain to 
' repeat, ſince it 1s. not difficult ro ſhew that ſome 
of contrary Diſpoſitions have the ſame ſigns :. and of 
contrary - ſigns, v. g. to Ingenuity, are yet ingenious. 
Seneca ſaith of Claranus, Epilt. 66. Inique ſe geſſit 
natura,. 4 talem animum male collocavit : aut for- 
gaſſe woluit hoc ipſum oftendere, poſſe mgenium fortiſ- 
fimum ac beatiſhmum ſub qualibet cute Iatere. Et 
videtur in exemplum editus., non deformitate corp6- 
tis fedari animimI% Fhe hke 1s verified of the 
Preſident Pedro Gaſca, that recovered ro the 
King of Spain, Peru almoſt wholly revolted : 
and. of many more_in our memory. Yer thus 
much I willingly grant, that the Paſſions diſcover 
themſelves almoſt inevitably by the Countenance; 
becauſe they, being ſudden. and wiolent mutations 
of the Soul, cauſe the like alſo. in the Spirits, 
which ſhew themſelves through. the Skin : or in 
the motions alſo of the exterior Members. But 
It is not ſo with the Inclinations and Diſpoſations, 
which are by our own Induſtry and Habituati- 
ons turned now into natural : and impreſs no 
ſuch violent or extraordinary motions in any 
part, either of. Spirits, or. Body. 


o.. MORE truſt is to be had to ſuch other 
Signs as ſeem to be the Flowers which prrene and 


prerend ſome Smell of the Fruit it ſelf, Theſe 

then promiſe Virtue ; Modeſty, Obedience, Advi- 

ſableneſs, Compaſſionateneſs, loving Virtue in 

others, and conſorting with ſuch, Cheartulneſs, 

Aptneſs ro. Friendſhip, Imparience till reconciled 

to any he offended, Mildneſs, Humubty. _ 
| W 
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who are apt tO ſhed Tears, are of a foſter and: 
lovinger- Diſpoſition, as thoſe who. cry and ſhed 
no Tears, prove commonly ſtubborn- Signs of 
Nobleneſs and Generoſity are, to conteſs a Fault ra- 
ther than tell a Lye, or frame a Cobweb Excuſe ; 
ro be aſhamed to be overcome in any-laudable Stu-- 
dy or Exerciſe ; not to be angry when juſtly repro-- 
ved, or corre&ted; (moneri poſſe,. ac velle, ſumma” 
virtus eft;,) to. do more for Honor than Reward z- 
0t to be ecafily: diſcouraged or. deſpond ,- bur to/ 
de more ſprightly; to' deſire difficult Employ-" 
ments ;. to paſs by ſmall Offences; not ro- deride* 
others Detets; ro be more ready: to excuſe than 
aggravate Faults of his Companions ; laſtly, to 
be grateful; eſpecially to his- Maſters, Teachers,- 
and Servants. - Signs of a- Capacity for Sciences, are; 
Attention to' what: he goes about; demanding the- 
reaſon of things. © | By-the way, asking Queſtions 
very ' muoh-. diſcovers - the Ingeny 'of -a- Child : 
for' to ask” many is a- fign of. Curiofiry and 
Wit; to ask vain- and impertitent ones, or the” 


fame over again, or not to ſtay for an Anſwer,: 
of Folly and Inconfiderareneſs ;. marerial- and: 
pertinent ones, - of Judgment and Diſcretion- }. 
WHY is. the great Queſtion of Knowledge; no# 
ro” be ſarisfied with a ſlight Anſwer', Sagacity,- 
and: much thinking ; not talkative, bur. refle&-- 
ing __ , Medrating with, - and” entertain-- 


ins himſelf; Primum argumentum* compoſite mens" 
#is; poſſe conſiſtere, {g- ſecum morari. Good imita** 
tion of what he-ſees.. If he have ſo muckh* cr 
fidence of . his Parts, as: ro hope with Induſtry 
ro conquer- every thing ,. but without labour ras 
do nothing :well ;; if. he have a ſtrong fairhfuE 
memory for things, tho nor- for words ; 'if x 74s” 


#enal., . methodical, . and regular. Underſtandings- 
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As Democritus feeing Protagoras, when a Youth, ro 
bind up-a. Faggor orderly, and to the. beſt adyan- 
tage, conceiyedhim-fit ro be a Scholar, And Ci- 
mabue rationally conceived great hopes of Giotto 
Bondone, when being a poor Boy, and keeping his 
Father's Sheep, he faw him defigning one of them. 
upon 2 Brick. Afterwards he became the Reſto- 
rer of rhat whole Arr, and: the famouſeſt Man of 
his Age. - A Chid that delights in. tormenting,. and: 
vexing/cither Beaſts: or Men ( as the Daughter of 
Calizula, that let her Nails: grow:'to ſcratch her 
Companions and Play-fellows) is of an evil, perfi-- 
dious, and beſtial Nature. 


DELIEGH TING in Gallantry commonly por- 
rends lowneſs and weakneſs of Spirit, as:-have ole 
Women, who have nothing bur- their our-ſfide ro 
entitle chem ro Humaniry. 'Bur Slovenlineſs, it ic 
proceeds from Negtlgenee, 7c. if he be carcful 
in other things, eſpecially of. Concernment, is a 
very 1ll ſign :. ad morem difſcintH vivere Natte: Bur 
xf from particular negleft of Delicateneſs, as roo 
low and mean, tis a good fign, cave tibi a male 
pracinfo-puero. A fign of Timorouſneſs and Effeminacy 
15-0 indulge divers Fancies, and to pretend to ſee 
Imaginations. and Spectra (things which valiant 
Men are feldom troubled- withal ) as alfo ro pre- 
'rend antipathy ro-divers ſorts of Meats; gyc. and 
Timoroutneſs 1s the. Prologue ro Craft and -Diſſi- 
mulation. Unſeaſonable- Gravity many times rindis | 
cares-{lowneſs to Sciences, Negligence, and- weak 
Memory. Quickneſs of Wit is in danger to ufher in 
Pride, Contempt, Abuſe of others, and negle& of 
Study. Acnteneſs and Sagacity 1s often accompani- 


ed with Anger and Pouſpels Such alſo; 


it Students,” are apt: ro- 


into needleſs Curiolis 
ries, 


- 
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ries, Faftions, and Herefies. . For they ſearch nor 
to the bottom ; but having ' Principles, think to 
work out the reſt by the dexterity of their Wits. 
V aingloriouſneſs is always ſubje& ro Fatterers. Di 
ſtinguifh between Softneſs;and Meekneſs : the more 
ſoft the lefs underſtanding,. the more meek the 
greater Generofity and Nobleneſs of Spirit : a ſoft 
Man hath no Anger or Gall, a meek Man bridles 
and maſters it. Huffing and Swaggering (like bot- 
tled drink) commonly ſhews want of Spirit, for it 
is but froth thar makes that noiſe, and. preſently 


ſuch becomes vapid, and diſt 


10..W E muſt take heed of thinking any of. 
theſe Imperteftions or Faults incurable, becauſe ac-- 
cording to a natural Inclination : or if a Child be” 
not.exaaly-ſuch a one as we would have him; thar 
he muſt be” treated . as the Brachmans did their-- 
Children, whoſe Indoles they. diſliked , abandon - 
them in the Woods to the wild Beaſts ; oras the In- 
habirants of Madagaſcar, who expoſe all their Chil- - 
dren born upon a Friday. Turpiter deſperatur quic- 
quid fieri poteſt, ſairh Quintilian. Id deſperandum - 
eft poſſe nos. caſu bonam mentem influere : Iaborandum 
et: oo ut verum dicam, ne labor quidem magnus eft ; . 
fi modo animum formare incipimus, antequam dureſcat 
pravitas ejus... Sed nec indurata deſpero. Nihil. eſt, 
quod non expuget pertinax opera, 0 intenta ac diligens-. 
ciira, Sen. Ep. 50. Let the induſtrious and skilful - 
Educator make many Trials and_ divers Experi- - 
ments, -as Phyſicians do before they give a deter-- 
minate Prognoſtich, . 


| Now, of Cures ſome are general, as 1. To make 
rhem know their Infirmity, and that it'is an Infir- 
mity; and '2. Thar they be willing to be _ 
or . 
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For ir is nor as in. corporeal Diſeaſes,. when the 
Body. is neceffitated, by connexion of Cauſes, ro 
undergo and ſuffer the Malady incumbent. Bur 
Here the Soul is in its. own power, ſubje& to it ſelf 
only and its own Will, and that direfed by the 
Underſtanding. Wherefore the firft ſtep to a 
'Cure, 15 to convince by Reaſon that they do ill, 1. e. 
to acknowledge. their Diſeafe; the Deſire to have 
It cured follows naturally. So that it is in the 
wer of Reaſon to rule abſolutely, over the Aﬀe- 
ons and Diſpefitions of the Soul. But becauſe 
Reaſon ſometimes is miſſed, or obſtinately miſtaken, 
Almighty God hathigiven us his holy Religion, and. 
His Spirit, to govern Reaſon alſo, and render eve- 
Ty Thought obedient to Faith. So that 1h Religion: 
'Hes the univerſal and'never-failing Remedy of all 
the Evils of the Soul, Burt. many times, particular 
and tropical 'ones are alſo ro he applied.” & Child,. 
when fie begins. ro go, refuſerh immediately to be 
aſfiſted'; fo when the Will begins to follow its 
own choice, it then alfo begins to ſcorn a Guide ; 
the Apperite of Liberty being ſtronger rhan that of. 
Security. Great Induſtry therefore and” Diſcre- 
rion 1s requifite to turn it the beft way ; endea- 
vouring, as 'Phytfictans, to introduce the contrary,of 
what. 8 amiſs, and fhpply what 5. defeRtive ; 
0. coerce: and' diſtountenance the bold: and im- 

-pertitient ; to encourage the ſoft and” mode? : 
' were to the merry, chearful to the melancholick. 
Waken- the taciturn with Queſtions, and” ſilence 
the- /oquacious- with baffling Fallacies. - Bridle the- 
_ ng and eager, and ſpur up the /azy and 

othful: 


xi. SOME there are, who are Izy and” = 
inaufiriong to ſtudy, yer. very aftive and ſprighthy 
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in bodily Exerciſes ; theſe many times are fitter for 
other .Employments than Learning. Others are 
eo all purpoſes ſlow and ſawntering, and thefe are 
to be cured with bodily labour. Firſt make them 
play, run, leap, &c. afterwards bring them to ftu-- 
dy. For there ſeems to be a moiſture cloggi 

their Spirit, which muſt be firſt ſhaken off : tor if 
they be indulged they will become more ſleepy, 
even til chang'd into Dormice. Then never let them 
want work , yet not much at a time, but be care-- 
ful that what you command” them be fedulouſly 
performed. There are alſo who are pettiſh, pee- 
wiſh, hard to pleaſe, and are always lean, meagre, 
and conſumptive: which. proceeds from a ſharp, 
thin humour, eafily exafperated,. and to ſuch a 
degree as may be very. prejudicial. Tr is beſt 
therefore. to deal with thofe gently and* ſmoothly 
( the default being more in the Body than the 
Mind ) and not. put. them upon crabbed, intricate;. 
VeXatious, Or intentive Studies ; nor be to0 rigorous 
in exatting an account of them. It would be 
worth labour to try whether ſuch Medicines as du 
city the Blood would” not: profit them.. Like ra 
rhefe are they who ſeem rough,. harſh, regardleſs - þ 
Crvility, and” not eafily mingling Converſation. Theſe 
(if not ſuch in extremity ) when mellowed by 
experience , prove better than the complaiſant and 
amicable. Keep this ſour diſpoſition to Srudy,. 
Virtue and: Kgowledge ; and though he grumble. 
and repine, be content fo as he doth Itis work; 
and' he is in leſs danger of Temptation, becomes 
-more ſolidly virtuous, and. laſts much the 'lon+ 
ger. As the Wine which pleaſeth in the Cve- 
muſt be drunk in the 2M; They are alſo fitter 
for friendſhip than the Compliant ;, for rhefe are 
equat to.all, and the greareſt intereſt can be gain'd 
10. 
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in them 1s but Civility ; the other chyſe their Com- 
pany, and fix upon the beft.” "This Sourneſs pro- 
ke dinarily wed a ntl and fiercer Es 
not willing to g9 in the ord! rout, nor follow 
the rra& of Noſe he undervalues ; bur loves the 
generous taſte of Liberty. Whereas the ſoft wax, that 
melts with every ones fingers, keeps no impreſſion. 
Bur if this harſbneſs be extream, and encreaſe with 
age, conſider whether it- grow from Pride, and 
then the Root is to be digged up; or from natural 
ticlination, and then let him frequent tacetious and 
merry Company, let him converfe with Strangers, 
with whom he muſtſtand upon his guard. Womens 
acquaintance alſo, 1f diſcreet perſons, 1s nor 1ll for 
this Diſeaſe. With the froward and perverſe begin 
ro ule Severity betimes, and maſter him before he 
know his own ſtrengrh.. Ler him not be humour- 
ed,. or. gain by his flurdineſs;, but let him know by 
experience, that his Tricks are not only undecent, 
but vain alſo and uneffeFual. Imitate God Almigh- 
#y, who to the meek ſheweth himſelf gentle, bur 
ro the perverſe, froward; that he may humble the 
high Looks and Thoughts of the proud, For in- 
deed this ſullen Humour, which againſt all reaſon. 
will be guided only by its own Qpinions, and will 
brook no ContradiRtion, is the effe& of the great- 
eſt” Pride; and is too frequently found in Perſons 
of Quality, when cockered by Parents, or flatter- 
ed by Servants. When they are Children, rough 
age is good for them; but afterwards it irritates. 
em the more. Then it ſober reaſoning open nor 

their eyes, they muſt be (as wild Trees) oken | 
tranſplanted, and removed into ſtrange Company. 

For where unacquainted they dare not ſhew their 

Humour ; eſpecially:before tach as.will not brook 

their Impercinencies, bur anſwer them with Laugh- 
cer, 
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xer, Scorn, or. ſomewhat more ſevere. Indeed 
generally. all bad Diſpoſetions are reclaimed by Con- 
verfation, and the Example of other perſons, eſ- 

cially fuch as are eminent in the Virtue you 
would produce. AfiiFions alſo have a wonderful 
force, which are diſcreetly to be managed by-the 
Educator; for then the Humours are ripe for Pur- 
gation. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of Parts or Capacities in general ;, and 
of their diverſity; and how to be 
ordered and reFified. 


H ITHERTO we have ſpoken of Diſpoſitions, 
in order to the regulation of Life and Manners. 
In the next place we;mult treat of what. concerns 
Knowledge and Science. And in ordex.to. this we 
muſt refume, that there are #hree Faculties ( of 
which we ſhall fpeak by and by more coptouſly ) 
naturally implanted in us, Wit,, ZFudgment, and Me- 
mory, Concerning which thar you may the better 
underſtand' my Intention, I wil ſet down the moſt 
common and uſual differences of Capacities. And 
firſt take norice, that the goodneſs of Wit 1s ſeen 
In, 1. quick apprehending what is propoſed ;. and,. 
2, ready, pertinent, and coptous Invention. A Me-- 
mory then is counted excellent, when it quickly 
embraceth, and /ong retaineth, what 18 committed 
ro it, And that Judgment ts commended, which. 
fubrilly compareth,” and accurately difcerns between. 
things that are like. Next that of Wits, ſome 


ag emer, others extraordinary. Extraordinary, 
EN Are :. 


tr. IMAGINATIVE. Perſons,. who I. ether 
have their Fancy ſo wlatil and sipping from. one- 
thing to another, that: they cannot fix long. 
upon any one Subjet.. Sometimes. this XY 
: CCEdM3-> 
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ceeds from Levity and Impatience of the Labour 
of thinking (nom eft enim. minor laſſitudo animi quam 
corporis, ſed occultior, ) ſometimes from. Melancholy, 
And ſuch a degree there 1s of this, *as is incurable 
but only by Medicine, that 1s, Frenzy and Mad- 
neſs. Or, 2. who have great and ready variety of 
Fancies or Suggeſtions, but little of Fudgment, Even 
as Ciſterns, whereinto the Water continually flows, 
are never clear. Theſe catch at, and fir down 
with, their ſulleſt Apprehenſions, without weighing 
or contidering the contrary ; and are called Phan- 
taſtical, The beſt way to cure both theſe is to fix 
them, by ſetting them.to Mathematichs, Geome+ 
try eſpecially, where they are not ſuffered to traſt 
a ſecond diſh, 'till they have perfeQly digefted the 


former; and by employing their Memory. Diſputa- 


Zions alſo in publick are very profitable. 


2, PRECOCIOUS Perſons, whom the Pros 
verb hath branded to be of ſmall duration. Per- 
haps becauſe theſe fine Tempers are uſually lefs 
_— and durable, their Spirits either exhaling 
and ſpending, or fixing and thickning. So thar 
bke Corn upon ſtrong ground, they ſpring up 
upon a ſudden, ſhew all they can do, are in 
admiration for their- Forwardneſs; but wanting 
Root, they bring forth yellow and empty Ears 


before the Harveſt, and ſo vaniſh. Thus Her- 


mogenes the Orator was heard with admiration 
at 12 years old, at 24 with laughter. Yer by 
the good leave of: the Proverb, I have nor ſeen 


many of precocious parts, except, by their own 


or Educator's faulr, miſcarry. For many times 
ic happens that thoſe perſons, ſeeing their ad-+ 
vantage in the Race e their Companions, 


flacken cheir ſpeed, beraking themſclves ro plea: 
ure 
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fure and idlenefs ; or as they fay of Rablais, who 
not finding'his good Parts and ſerious Studies en- 
cones according to his Expettation, abandoned 
himſelf ro Buffoonry. Theſe pregnant Wits, being 
much courted for their p/auſeble Converſation, en- 
danger their Ruin from thoſe, who pretend to 
wooe their Friendſhip. It would be better for 
them to conſider, that they are not matched only 
with thoſe who ſtarted at the ſame time with 
them, bur with thoſe alſo who had Advantage ; 
and that he is to be crowned, not who doth as 
well as others, but as well as he can. But becauſe 
of the Prejudice 'moſt Men have againſt Precociouſ- 
neſs, it will not be amiſs ro ſhew ſome late Exam- 
ples of thoſe who begun berimes, have proved ad- 
mirable, and laſted a long while. - The great Car- 
dinal Be/larmine, whilſt at Schoo), interpreted pub- 
lickly Cicero's Oration pro Milne, at Sixteen began 
ro preach, and openly read the Grounds of Divi- 
nity. Cardinal du Perron read over the AlzamesF 
of Ptolomy in Thirteen Days, before he was Eigh- 
teen Years old. Torquafo Taſſo ſpoke plain at Six 
Months old ; at Three Years went'to School ; at 
Seven he underſtood Latin and Greek, and made 
Verſes ; before Twelve he finiſhed his Courſe of 


Rhetorick, Poetry, Logick , and Erthicks ; at Se-. * 


venteen he received his Degree in ION 
Laws, and Divinity, and then printed his Rinala'. 
And tho of prodigious Natural Parts, yet the Wri- 
ter of his Life obferves, that he writ (his Poems 
eſpecially) by the force of indefarigable Srudy, 


rather than Vivacity of Wit, or Fruicfuineſs of 


Invention; which rendred them admirable ; for 
he began .there where others would have end- 
ed. Auguſtus Ceſar"at Ninercen Years old, contra- 
ry to the Advice of his Friends, put himſelf _— 
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the Management of Afﬀairs, claimed, and entred 
upon, the Inherirance and Succeffion ro his Grear 
Linkle Fulizs. So did Coſmo (the great Coſmo ) 
Medici, at Seventeen Years old, contrary alfo to 
the Counſel of his Kindred, take upon him the 
Government of the Republick of Morence, after 
the Murder of his Couſin Duke Alexander. B 

the bye alſo 'ris obſerved, that ro both of rheſe 
the firſt Day of A4ugu# was fortunate ; to the one 
for the Battle ar A#inm, to the other for the.rwo: 


Victories over the two Strozzy, Father and Son.. 


Veſalius began, when a Child, to cut: up Mice and 


Rats; Mich. Angelo to draw Figutes ; Galen to com-- 


poſe Medicines. ha Picus,, Earl of Mirandula, 
outwent his Teachers, nor could they propoſe 
any thing co him, which he did not immediately 
apprehend ; and the goo Concluſions, which he 
propoſed to detend againſt all Oppoſers, under 
Twenty Years of Age, ſhew whar he was, and he 
never retired. till. his Death. 7of. Scaliger fatth of 
himſelf, that all the time he lived with his Fa- 
ther in his Youth, he every Day Declamed , and 
before 17 Years old made his Tragedy Oedipus. 


Beſides. many other Particulars which he recitetht 


in the Life of his Father.. To Vid. Eb. Pibrac then 
not Twenty Years old, the great Alciati in his Pub- 
lick Le&ures acknowledged the Solution of many 
great Difhculties in. the Civil Law. .Grotius at 8 
Years old made. Verſes, and performed his pub» 


lick Exerciſes in Philoſophy; before 15. he ptic 


forth his Comment upon Martianus- Capella. At 
16. he pleaded Cauſes. Art 17 he pur forth his 
Comment upon Aratus. Lipfins writ his Books a+ 
rlarum Lefionum at £8 Years old. Ingenium has» 
buit docile, &y omnium capax preter Muſices : memo- 
ria non ſine- preceptorumes miraculo. etiam in pero, 

_ 
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que in ſeneFute non defecit. Cent. 4. ep. 87. Sir Ph#. 
Sydney ( faith Sir Foulk Grevill) tho I knew from a 
Child, yer I never new other than a Man; with 
ſuch Stayedneſs of Mind, lovely and familiar Gra- 
vity, as carried Grace and Reverence above grea- 


rer Years. And what his Parts were, appears 


by that ſtrange AﬀeCtion born him by Lanquer, and 
William Prince of Orange, who kept Correſpon- 
dence with him when but a Youth. Calvin print- 
ed his Inſtitutions before 25 Years old. Alph. Tofta- 
txs learned all the Liberal Sciences without being 
taught; and writ in the 4o years he lived as much 
as moſt Men can'in that time well read : yet was 
he alſo Counſeller ro the King, - Referendary Major 
of Spain, and Profeflor of Philoſophy, Divinity, 
and Law in the Univerſity of Salamanca. I could 
bring alſo very many more of our own Nation, 
and my own knowledge ( beſides Mr. Oughtred 
and Mr. Cowley) to teſtify againſt that Proverb : 
bur I think very few Examples (Vopiſcus ſaith none } 
can be given of ſuch, as being dull and wy in 
their Youth, arrived to any great Perfeftion in their 
Age. Neminem (days he in Probo_Y unquam perve- 
niſſe ad virtutum ſummam jam maturum, niſt qui puer 
ſeminario virtutum generoſiore concretus aliquid inclytum 


deſignaſfet. Mai non fi raccoglie buon frutto nell aus 


Fumno, ſel albero. non iſpunta buone foglie netla prima 
vera. Danti. Indubitatum eft, eos qui in ulla re un- 
quam excelluerunt, mature puerilibus annis ad eam rem 
- acceſſiſſe. P. Com. p. 59. totum in hoc conſiftit, pri- 
mum m beneficio Dei, proxime in educatione. Ibid. Are 
there not therefore rwo ſorts of Precocious ? Such 
as have really good Parts and Abilities by nature, 
and if theſe fail in-their Proficiency, it 1s the faulc 
of themſelves'or Teachers." Or,-2. ſuch as being 
brought up in Converſation aboye the reſt of _ 
- Age 
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Age ſeem to excel, having only imitated betrer Co- 
pies than their Companions: thoſe are: like Trees, 
whoſe Nature it 1s to bear early Fruit, theſe like 
thoſe accelerated by a too-early or accidencal Heat, 
and may often verify the Proverb. However, ler 
not the Educator ſhcken his Endeavour towards 
any of them, nor let the Young Man himſelf de- 


ſpond, bur rather (which is a great truth) ſay, that ' 


God Almighty hath thus furniſhed him to be an 
ornament to his Creation; and an afiſtance ro Man- 
kind. ' Let the Educator alſo. be more careful of 


- him, and not leave. him to himſelf; tor there will 


come cold Froſts and Hails, Loathings and Tedi- 
ouſneſs of Labor ; which, it not well defended, 
will hazard his dropping off. © The ſubtle and deli- 


cate Edge, if encountring too great Difficulties, is 


in danger to turn; in fuch caſes therefore, ler them 
nor be tired our, but aſliſted, to expedite them- 
ſelves with Eaſe and Delight. Propoſe ro them 
high and noble Studies, but give them your hand : 
keep them continually running, but not at their full 
ſpeed, left they grow weary, and loath, andaban- 
don them. And indeed, it 1s a much greater dit- 
ficulry and maſter-piece, to direct and condudt great 
Parts, than mean ones. Parts are indifferent to 
go00d or bad, and grear Parts to great Good or great 
Evil; and all great Evil, as well as great Good, pro- 
ceeds from them. And which way ſoever they go, 
they are not eaſily diverted, their Abilities ſup- 
plyang them ſtill with ſufficient Defence for them- 
ſelves. Maxima ingenia, Taith Seneca, miror (5 ti- 
meo, mediocria” probo : as he 1s in lefs danger who 


walks on a Plain, than he who dances on. a Rope. 


Manutius, in the Preface to his Paradoxes, tells 
us of one Creighton, a Scottiſhman, who at Twen- 


. ty One Years old ( when he was killed by or- 


der 
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der of the D. of Mantua, underſtood twelve Lan- 

ages, had read over all the Poets, and Fathers, 
Gifpured de omni Scibili, and anſwered ex tempore 
in Verſe. Ingenium , Jaith+ Scaliger, prodigioſum , 
ty -admiratione magis quam amore dignum ei ju- 


dicium defuit. Principes ſolent illa ingenia amare ma- 


gis, quam bene doftus. Such Perſons, if not well re- 
gulated, (which: as I faid is difficult,) become' ma- 
ny times proud and conceited, angry and precipiti- 
ous, ſcornful and, preſumptuous; 'many times al- 
fo lighe and freakiſh. And truly mean and indit- 
ferent, or even low, Wits, have more Pleaſure and 
Sarisfaction, than theſe H7zh-flyers. For truſting to 
their Parts, they negle& Srudy and Exerciſe, and 
fo are eaſily ſurpriſed and diſcovered; when et- 
cher not fully apprehending the Queſtion,- and 
the Conſequences of an Opimon, or themſelves 
not well diſpoſed for Diſcourſe, wb{057) 


3- THERE 1 another ſort who have not fo 
great Parts,- bur have a Volubility of Language, are 
able upon a ſuddain to fpeak'de omni ente Cy non 
ente, and of them roo, pro (F con. This paſleth a- 
mongſt Women and ordinary People for Eloquence 
and Grear 'Parts, but amongſt diſcreet and ſeri- 
ous Perſons, for Impertinence. And the rather, be- 
cauſe theſe Men chuſe to ralk commonly of things 
they underftand nor, or are moſt. improper and un- 
known ro the pra ma” ; and of them alfo, with- 
out order, or method ; and have, when at a nor 
plus, certain Common-places to return to ; leſt they 
ſhould fall into that terrible Diſgrace of having no 
more to ſay. 


4- SOME Perſons (though very few ) have a 
ſtrong Indoles or Tnclination to, and __ 
ſome 
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ſome particular Science : flrong I fay ; for a flighr 
fancy ro :one more than another 1s not ſtraight- 
ways ( as they call it) 4 Genizs to ſuch a thing , 
for moſt Men are not .alrogether indifferent to all 
forts of Learning, (tho Card. du Perron could never 
obſerve that he was more affeted ro, or more apr 
for, one Science than warms and yet may arrive 
ro a great perfe&ion in that whereto they are leaſt 
diſpoſed. Bur if his: Genizs lead him 10 ſtrongly 
to any one Science, that he be-unaprt to others, it 
is by all means ro be humoured. Ne tentes (faith 
Quintlil. ) quod effici non poteſt ;, nec ab eo, quod quis 
optime facit, in aliud, cui minus eft idoneus, eum tranſ- 

feras. It 1s reported of-Ch. Clavins, that being 
found by the Zeſuits, under whoſe Education he 
was, "very unapr: for Learning, and ready to be 
ſent back to his Parents, to be ſome other way 
employed; before they would quirce abandon him, 
one of them reſolyed to try him in Marchemaricks 
wherein, 1n a ſhort time, he profited ro admirati- 
on, ' and grew very famous, and eminent in thoſe 
Studies. Or if his Genizs be accompanied with a 
noble and generous'Wir, let great endeavour be 
uſed to teach him other Sciences ; and it that he is 
znclined to be nor the nobleſt, ro rake him off from 
it alſo. Omnino iniquum eſt nobiliora ingenia de hone- 
ftari ftudits minoribus. Yet many times it is difh- 
cult to'bring ſuch off their Inclination : as in Mon- 
fieur Paſcal ;, our of the Preface ro whole laſt Book, 


I will tranſcribe ſome Paſſages very memorable, 


both concerning the precociouſneſs of his Wit, and 
ſtrong inclination to Mathematicks, 


« Monſieur Paſcal was obſerved in his Childhood 
* to have had an admirable Underſtanding 'to 
< pierce into the profundity and depth of things ; 


« and” 
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*« and to diſcern ſolid Reaſon from ſuperficial 
* words. Inſomuch rhat when they offered him 
<« words only, his Underſtanding was reftleſs and 
« unſetled, until he had diſcovered Reaſon. Ar 
« Eleven Years old, at Table, having ſtruck an 
« Earthen Diſh, and obſerved it to make a Sound, 
< which ceaſed as ſoon as touched with his Hand, 
< he was very earneft to know the Cauſe thereof, 
* and from that began ro demand many other Que- 
* ſtions concerning Sounds, inſomuch that he 
< made then a ſmall, bur very ingenious, Trea- 
< riſe, concerning Sounds. Thus his ſtrange Incli- 
< nation to Rariocination, made his Father fear, 
< that if he ſhould give him an infight into Geo- 
< metry and Mathemaricks, he would be ſo much 
< taken with them, that he would negle& all o- 
< ther Studies, eſpecially Languages. He there- 
<« fore reſolved to hinder him, to lock up all the 
« Books of thoſe Sciences, and nor ſo much as 
« to ſpeak of them in his Preſence. Burt all this 
<« Cautiouſhefs ſerved only to excite his Curioſity , 
< fo that he often entreated Ins Father to teach 
*« hina Marhemaricks, or at leaft to tell him what 
<« they were. His Father to fatisfie him ſome- 
« wihar, in general ſaid, They were Sciences which 
< taught how to make Figures equal or proportio- 
<*-nal one to another, and withal forbad him co 
« ſpeak to him, or think any more of them. A 
«< Command impoſſible for ſuch a Wit. For up- 
< on this hint he began ro revolve them continu- 
« ally in is Mind, -efpecially at his rimes of Recre- 
« ations. Once ply rang. a large Hall, 
< (where he uſed to divertifE himſelf) he began 
<« to make Figures with a Coal on the Pavement, 
< as aCircle, a Triangle of equal fides, or of equal 
< Angles, and the hike; and this he did eatily. 
_ After ” 
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« Afterward; he began to ſearch our and make 
& Propofirions. Bur all Books and Inftruion be- 
« ing- - his Father's Diligence concealed from 
«* him, he was forced to give Names and Defim- 
& tions after his own Invention. A Circle he ca 
&© led a Round, a Line a Bar, &c. After this he 
© framed alfo ro himſelf Axiomes, and'upon them 
© Demonſtrations after his own manner, till he 
<« arrived to:the 32 Prop. E. /. 1. His Father ſur- 
* prizing him in this Poſture, was mightily aſto- 
«< wiſhed when he heard him diſcourſe, and as ir 
< were analize his .Propoſitions. And:hereupon, 
<* by the advice of Friends, he put into his. hands 
&. Euclid's Elements, which he read and compre- 
« hended at 12 Years old, with as great Pleaſure 
«< and Faciliry,'as other Children do Romances : 
«& heread and underſtood ic all by himfelf with- 
*.out.any Maſter; and advanced '1o much in that 
* Knowledge; that a while atter at Paris he entred 
* 1ato the: Conferences of . Learned Men, held 
<. once a Week concerning Mathemarical Queſti- 
< ons. Thither he brought his own Inventions, 
© examined others Propoſitions, gyc. and yet was 
« alt this Knowledge only the Product of- his lea- 
F ſure Hours. At'16 years old he compoſed a Trea- 
<&. rife of Conics, which Monfieur Deſcartes would nor 
& believe but ro have been the Work of: his Fa- 
<& ther, endeavouring to procure Reputation to his” 
« Son." At +19 :years old he invented that Inftru- 
« ment of Arichmetick, which/is in print; and ar 
Eg 3 having ſeen the Experiments of Torricelli, he 
alſo added ro rhem a great number of his own: 
This example of Monſieur Paſcal is very extra- 
ordinary, as was . that of Pet.' Damianus to. Pie- 
ty, who-being).a Boy,”.and almoſt ſtarved and 
naked, by the churliſh and unnatural uſage of 
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his Brother z: yet having found a piece of Money, 
not regarding ' his own Neceſſities, he owed 
It-upon a Prieſt ro pray for his Father's Soul. 
'% Men are fit for many Sciences ; and that In- 

ination, email Fm ro one more than ano- 


cher, is ordinarily from their Ability ro perform 
one more than another : as Memory is for ſome; 
Wir for others ; Courage and bodily Strength for 
others, gc. or from their own Imitation, or others 
Recommendation, by Word or Example ro one 
thing more than another ; or from ſome external 
and accidental Effe# they have ſeen or known of 
any one, or ſome ſuch like. But-tho all Men 
have nor, or ſcarce any have, all. Faculties excel- 
lent in an equal degree z it will be the Teacher's 
Care, and Educated's Endeayour.to better thar, 
wherein they are moſt defefive ; but ſo always, thac 
you-condu& them by that way they. will go, Too 
much ſtrained Wits, as forced Grounds, badly cor- 
--7 oye ro our hopes. Unuſquiſque ſuum noſeat, ſaith 
ty, ad quas 'res aptiſſumi erimus in iis potifſimum 
elaborabimus. Seneca 1aith, that Virgil was as un- 
fortunate in Proſe, as Cicero-in Verſe, But I am 
rather perſwaded that both the one and the other 
ded from want of Praftiſe. For Taſſo was emi- 
nent'in both.: and Owid was an acute and eloquent 
Declamator, as well as a fluent Poer. And Sen. 1.2. 
"Conv. 3. ſtories of. him, that-being imporruned: by 
His Friends for liberry ro expunge three Verſes ovt 
of his divers va yeilded, upon condition: he 
might _—_—_ , and named thoſe they would 
have blocred our. 


7, BESIDES. what-I have already menrion- 
ed, there are in; reaching Sciences , -rwo- great 
Rules to be obſerved. ':1. Begin. not: #0 teach a new 
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Science till your Scholar underf8.and all that is neceſſary 
xo'it; as nor Rhetoric rill he know Grammar, and 
che -Larin Tongue, for ſo he will learn boch- more 
and chearfuller. Whereas the Mind cannot ro 
pr__ intend many things at once. Tho ſuch 
rudies as have Correſpondence and Afﬀinity may 
well be conjoined; for the comparing illuſtrares 
both, and variety takes off the redjoulneſs. See 
owt l 2. Co 12. Be not Too haſty with your 
Scholar ; advance him noe #00 fa#F; lay the Founda- 
cion ſure and ſtable. Remember char you are nor 
powring \ into a Bucket, bur filling a Bottle; the 
putting in too, much hinders 'any from entring. 
He that eats faſter than he digeſts, breeds Crudt» 
ies, and work for the Phyſician to purge away. 
he that underſtands, goes on chearfully 
and ſecurely. / Which I take to be the reaſon, 
why Men 0 make greater progreſs in Learning, 
than Children. Ful.Scagiler began not to learn Gree 
eill 40 years old, and then maſtered it in a very 
few months, as he did French and Gafcon in three. 
Pet. Damianus learned nor ro read till Mans Eſtate, 
yet proved one of the eminenteſt Scholars of his 
time... Baldus entred 1o late noon the Law, chat 
they told him he intended to be an Advocate in 
the: other World.. ' 2. Teach not too much at once, 
bur: xake your Lefſon in pieces" let him ſpell be- 
fore -he read; invent in Engliſh before in Latin, 
confufedly before in order ; then chyſe the. beſt, 
pur it in order, tarn it into Latin, and then file 
and polliſh ic. | It is. reported of Virgil, that he 
firſt 4 his matter lin Proſe, ' then curna'd ic 
into. Verſe, afterwards reformed thoſe Verſes to 
fewer ; and laſt of all reviſed and amended them. 
To theſe Rules/I muſt add, chat he be #aught things 
neceſſary or uſeful. Such are, 
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1. LANGUAGES. ' The: Bullz Area, Tit, 
26.-commands: all. the :Sons: of EleQors: tobe 
broughr-up'from .7:years old, in'the 1talian and * 
Sclavonian Languages ; and ro pertett thar Study 
before 14. Thar 1s preſcribed ro the German Nob1- 
lity ; bur for ours 1c ſeems requifite, that they learn 
the Latin Tongue,: ſo: muchas to underſtand an Au- 
Thor readily, to write and ſpeak. it competently.; - 
and if they goabroad, the more readily they ſpeak 
Ir, the better. + Other of 'the-learned: Languages 
are Ornaments, but'not1o neceflary as the Modern : 
and of theſe, theirs, with whom, we have moſt 
converſe, are the. moſt uſeful. ;.-* +: 


2. I'T 1s requiſite that he: learnt to ſpeak perſpicus 
ouſly, antes end perſnafruely; which: is: Rhetoric. 
To-underſtand- the. difference- of Stiles Epiſtolary, 
Hiſtorical, and: for Orations in all the three kinds: 
| Alſo ro compoſe: and: pronounce: them'handfomly, 'ax 
leaſt in his own Language.” Tr:1s better alfo, 1tf he 
underſtand and praftiſe (rho-nor much, except he 
haye a confiderable Dexterity 'm-it )+ Poetry; with- 
our which no Man can be a perte& Orater, but his 
Fancy,as well as Expreſſions, will be low and mean. 
Poetry warms the pong ,. makes it: ave, 
and prompt. to foar tothe top of Parnaſſus;'it em- 
boldens ito the 'uſe of. a lofty Metaphor,: or confi- 
dent Catachreſis. + Beſides, accuſtoming the Stile to 
meaſure, gives Infight, apo and readineſs 
alſo in Oratorical Number.. Ir teacheth alſo ro 
chuſe good . Words, to. conſider, - weigh, - and 
pierce. better into; what we: read, to: take <no+ 
rice of the moſt. delicate: Artifice , :and >dif- 
cern Sparks of Diamonds:.:,.S$o thar 1t is obſerved, 
that when Poefry- is. deſpiſed, other: EE 

| alſo 
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alſo are'in the Wane. One great piece of Poetry, 
and' perhaps the moſt familiar and rs is the 
Dramatic; in which could they be of good Sub- 
jets, well-:garbled, 'and diſcreetly' handled, it 


| would not miſtbecome our young Gentleman to 


have his part. 


3. MUSICK I think nor worth a Gentlemans 
Labor, requiring much Induſtry and Time to learn, 
and little to loſe, ir. Ir is uſed chiefly ro pleaſe 
others, who may receive the ſame guſto from a 
Mercenary (to the Perfe&ion of many of whom 
few Gentlemen arrive) at a very eaſy rate. 1 
ſhould rather 'adviſe Singing, eſpecially if you 
fear him ſubje&'to a Conſumption; which, beſides 
thar ir ſtrengthens the Lungs, modulates the Voice, 

ves a great Grace to Elocution, and needs no In- 
ment to remoye or tune. 


"4. To diſcourſe pertinently and- rationally is alfo 
neceflary. This: 1s Logic ; which tho'ranghr in 
every: Colledge, and: every one learnerh, yet do 
very few attain perfettion in it. Error is fo well 
diſguiſed, Verity is alſo ſomerimes fo deep, and 
our Cord ſo ſhallow, that ir requirerth very much 
experience, ' to be able readily to diſcover the 
truth, and diflolvea Sophiſm. "Theſe Knowledges 
already mentioned are but Fundations, upon which 
all Sciences are - built, but themſelves' appear nor 
in the Exifice. For they are nothing. bur regula- 
ting and perfeFing the 42ions of our 'napural Faculties, 


not 'mforming them with any new or extrinfecal 
Accedent ; they are diſpoſing and preparing the 
. Table, that good Refemblances may be drawn 
upon it. They are neceffary. that a Man may 
make the. beſt Adyantage ” . his natural Parts 
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. In apprehending of other A4rts and Knowledges, 
Some indeed have been of opinion, [that a Gentle- 
man needs no. more, but what Nature hath given 
Him. © Licinius., and a great General in our own 
times, Were fo Hliterate., that they. could ſcarce 
write their own names. Lewis XI. defired his Son 
ight underſtand no more Latin than, Qui neſcis 
diffmulare, neſcit” regnare, Bur what harm had it 
been, if he had ſaved his Succeſſor the Labour and 
Pains of weeding out of Paris and all France ſo ma- 
ny. ignorant and fooliſh Perſons, and planting 
better in their rooms ? For which the Hiſtorians 
tax him. Or what harm had it been, if he had 
permitted his Son (Charles VIIL) to have learned 
lomewhar of Latin ? He could ar” the worſt bur 
have done- as he did, thar' is, commit his Buſi- 
neſs to others, and nor be able ro diſcern you 
Counſel from evil, and interefſed. Buy it ſeems 
that Prince had but one Trick in King-craft, and 
that a very mean one; more Latin might have 
taught him others, and not to haye needed thar, 
fo baſe and unworthy of a Prince. As ir did thofe 
at Monarchs, who were prattiſed in them, Zu- 
us,. Auguſtus, and the reſt of that Family ; (where- 
of Nero, to his diſhonor, was the firſt that ſtood in 
need of- borrowed Eloquence, Seneca making his 
Spordcs for him) Trajan, Hadrian, M. Aurelius, and. 
t Miracle of Princes, Severns Alexander. Han- 
nibal wrot the Lives of two famous Generals; and” 
Alexander ſlept with Homer under his Pillow, I 
will not muſter up any more Examples ; rhey are 
infinire.. Learning, i. e. Sciences, are not neceſſury 
to every Man ; nor all to any Man ; yet are 
ehey uſeful co all, tho nor roall equally. Bur that 
is. beſt, which is moſt beneficial and proper for 
every. ones condition of Lites. Learning and _ 
| makes 


4. 
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mabes a Young Man thinking, attentive, induſtri- 
ous, confident, and wary; an Old Man chearful, 
and reſolved. 'Tis an Ornament in Proſperity, a 
Refuge in Adverſity ; an Entertainment at home, a 
Companion abroad - it chears in Solitude and Pri- 
ſon ; 1t moderares in the height of Fytune, and up- 
on the Throne. In theſe parts of the World we ſeems 
ro run after Sciences, and think them to be all 
things ; whereas the great and univerſal buſineſs of 
our Life, eſpecially aGtive, is Wiſdom, Prudence, 
Nobleneſs, and liberty of Spirit. Sciences are ne- 
'ro Man's Life, and Profeſſors ct rhem are 
' requiſite to inſtru ſuch whom ir concerns to 
know- and exerciſe them : in other Perſons, Wiſs 
dom is the chiefeſt, and what can be ſpared from 
acquiring that, ler it be beſtowed upon Science. 
By the way, take notice, that rheſe are not both 
the ſame ; thar to be learned is not #o be wiſe; nor 
are Sciences to be placed in the upper room; not- 
withſtanding the Honor:and Wealth to be acquired 
by them. They are particular Means for the obs 
raining particular Ends ; and diſpoſe a Man very 
much for Wiſdom alfo : bur the great univerſal” 
Art is, Tu regere imperio populos, 8c. to excel others 
in Virtue, Prudence, and thoſe Abilities which 
render him more uſeful in the general Concert- 
ments of Mankind. Beſides, Sciences are eaſily: 
learned, being taught by rote and courſe ; but: 
Wiſdom requires greater Advertency, and 'more'atcu- 
rate Obſervation ; which all are nor able to learn, 
and very few to teach. Bur, if a: Young-man be 
mduftrious and of good parts, there is time enough 
both for Sciences and Wiſdom. Thoſe are more 
properly the Employments of Youth, this of ma- 
turer Age, He may obtain thoſe before he be 
well capable of this, I mean + ſufficienr perfeCtion 
C4 uw 
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in them ;, not ſo much' as is required for a Pro- 
Feſſor, bur fo- much as is neceſſary or requiſite 'for 
a Gentleman. Nor will. the. acquiſition of them 
hinder his progreſs in this, but much further and 
advance it. Both becauſe of rhe well-diſpofing of 
the Faculty, and of the. affinity between both 
ao 14 Amongſt Sciences theretore; I re- 
commend to him, 


s. THE practice of diſcourſing, or the ſecking 
afrer Truth by Evidence, which is Mathematicks, 
Geometry. eſpecially; I mean. not a ſuperticial ta- 
king upon truſt the Propoſitions, or the prattical 
part only, or Inſtruments; theſe ſpoil, make nor, 
Mathematicians ,, but the high Road. of Demonſtra- 
tion. This is the firſt part of the Building thar 
appears above ground ; it 1s prattifing them in 

e greateſt inſtances of Invention that we know ; 
it fixcth the. Fancy, it accuſtometh to thinking, 
and enquiring after Truth in all Diſcourſes. Ana- 
Iytica is the gage of a man's Parts, and A/gebra the 
pinnacle of Argumentation. Only let it be re- 
membred, that I adviſe it here as a piece of Educa- 
#ion, not a Profeſſim. I would not have a Gentle- 
man give up himſelf to it; for it makes him lefs 
fir for ative Lite, and common Converſation ; ex- 
cept he-well conſider that he cannot find his De- 
monſtracion” in all matters ; except he can be con- 
tent with ſuch Evidence as the Subject affords 
and not deſpiſe a Proof becauſe he can ſay ſome- 
what againlit it : and except he can apply his. Mind 
and Inrention ro things as they are in the World ; 


and not. rack them to the accurate Model of his 
exattly regulated Imagination, 
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6. NATURAL ;Philoppty,* bur eſpeciall 
Ethichs and Politicks, ſhould alſo nor be niegletted. 
Which will diſpoſe him, when he comes to greater 
maturity, to Gr the Laws, efpecially of 
his own, and neighbouring Nations, and their Go- 
yernment. Of which I ſhall ſpeak hereatter. - 


7. YET one thing lack. Albertus Mages 
defived- of God, ;five- years: before his death, that 
he might forget all: that he had learned in thoſe 
Studies, that he might entirely give himſelf up ro 
Devotion. The: Example alſo 'of Monſieur Paſcal 
is very eminent- © Tho he was able, as any man 
« could oy ierce into the Secrets of Nature, 
«* and: aQually; did ſee very far into them; yer 
« more 'than ten years: betore his death, he ſo - 
« well underſtood the Vanity atid Nothingneſs of 
«all thoſe kinds of Knowledge, and conceived 
&« -fuch a diſtaſte againſt them, thar he could hard- 
« ly endure men of' parts ſhould ſeriouſly diſcourſe 
« of, or buſy themſelyes in, them : from that 
«' time he always: profefled, thar nothing befides 
&*. Religion was an Obje&t worthy an ingenious mans 
«ſtudy; that it ,was a proof of the Lowneſs 
« wherero we were thrown by the Fall, that a 
* man ſhould ſeriouſly faften upon the ſearch of 
&« ſuch things. as' contribute lictle or nothing to his 
« Happineſs. Wherefore his uſual Saying was, that 
« all: thoſe Sciences produced no Conſolation in 
« the times of AﬀiQtion; bur thar-the _— 
« of Chriſtianity was a Comtorc both in Adverſi- 
© ty, anddefett of all other Knowledge. He be- 
* heyed rene, tho. there _ _ rms 

tage or cuſtomary Obligation to ngs 
&*- Nature, and to be able ro conceive = diſcourſe 

F. 5. rationally 
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<« rationally concerning them. ; yet it wes abſo- 
<« Jutely neceffary nor to prize them aboye their 
& juſt value.' ' And' that if it were better tro know 
« and underyalue,:than be ignorant of them; yet 
« ir were better mages rome of,, than. know-and | 
© overvalue- them. The gentle Spirit of Petrarch 
alſo long before his death quitred his Helicon and 
Muſes tor Mount Olivet and Divinity. Card. du Per- 
ron kept. :not- fo much $$ any Book of Humanity 
Gan formerly a' grear Poer and Orator)' either 
oetry, Oratory, or Hiſtory, in his Library. The 
Hiſtory of 7. Picus. is very remarkable';, for being 
falſly accuſed' by "his Emulators of 13 points of 
Hereſy in thoſe goo Concluſions which - he pro- 
'd (ar 19 years old ) to be. publickly diſputed 
y Oy and endeavouring to defend 
imſelf ( which he did very learnedly in his Apo- 
logy ): God gave him the Grace. to examine more 
narrowly the whole:courſe of his-Life, and to dif- 
eover in himfelf what no other'had: efpied. For 
being a Prince,. young, very beautiful, and moſt 
wonderfully: agreeable in- Converſation, he uſed 
ro make Love to many great Ladies; but upon the 
torefaid occaſion he nor only abſolutely gaye over 
all rhat fort. of Converſation, burning alfo- the 
Books of his Amours m1 Latin and Italian Verſe ; 
burhe alſo quitted the whole ſtudy of Philoſophy, 
and entirely berook himſelf to Diviniry. Some- 
what like did Benbus, Ronſard, Mare. Ant. Muretus,, 
Laur.. Ganbaro, and Cavalier Marini, And Nauge- 
rizs, tho formerly a famous Poet, yet afterwards 
fo much derefted all licentious Compoſitions, par- 
eicularly Martial, that every year he bought-up 24 
conſiderable number of fucti Books, and upon his 
Birth-day folemnly- burnt them. Nomus, in penance 
for his Dijoryſiaca, paraphras'd the Golpel of S. Nw. 
V1 7; | &. 
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Pet: Veliardus not being able to aboliſh the Cuſtom 
of reading the Poers, dc. Omnnes Poetas, ſcripto- 
reſque profanas Evangelicos faciebat. Onmia ad exedi- 
ficandam in timore domini juventutem accommodabat ; 
ut unde non pauci perniciem periculumque ſuis diſcipulss 
ferunt, inde ills in ſalutem &y morum diſciplinam com- © 
pararet. Orlan. in vita P. Fabri, Theſe, you will” 
fay, did well to begin to diſengage rhemſelves of 
their riding poſture, when they came-in ſight of 
cheir home. Bur thar it will be difficult to per- - 
finade Young-men, Sy the World, to * 
follow theſe Examples, this I grant; yer ſome 
time ſhould be piven ro him that-gives us all, even- 
in Touth ; andthe more the better : and as before 
I adviſed to the Pradice of Religion in the very be- 
ginning, ſo as they grow towards maturity, I would -- 
perſwade them tro the ſtudy of Divinity, even that- 
decried fludy of Schoot Diumity ; which the great Earl - 
of Strafford, and many other very wiſe Perſons and * 
States-men have rhemſelves ſtudied, and orhers re- - 
commended. Theologia Scholaftica principi viro ne- - 
ceſſaria ; nam, dum queſtiones fuas diſcutiunt, onmes * 
ſubtilitates,- effugia, ſuſpiciones, omnes denique ingenit 
machinas oF vires produnt, &c. The Writers of 
this do more exadtly canvas-and ſearch our their 
SubjeR, than any other whatſoever. Whuch part- 
ly might be the-reafon why Monſieur Paſcal fell in- - 
ro ſuch an utrer diſlike and loathing of -his Phyft- - 
cal and Mathematical. Studies in compariſon of Di- 
vimrty. For tho he afterwards made thar Diſcourſe 
of the Roulet or Cycloid, yet all therein was found - 
out by chance, .and almoſt without ſtudy ; and - 
beſides, he . intended” it for another purpoſe far 
differing from Marhemaricks. Burt -if ever - this 
Learning was neceſſary, it'is now much more cer- 
tainly, when ſome-are ready, by the ſtudy of Na- - 
| rure, -- 
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rure,, to immerſe God in matrer; and with 
thoſe ' Impieties of Democritas and Epicurus to 
confound him with Nature: and others, for want 
of this Ballaſt in theſe unſertled rimes, are driven 
upon Rocks and Sands by the Ignorance of ſome 
and Craft of others, that lie ih wait to deceive 
vx better-minded, but leſs learned, than them- 
elycs. 


6. AND the beft place and manner of Rarning 
theſe, and. all other Arts and Sciences, or what 
belongeth ro them, I take ro be in the Univer- 
Pities > and fo. hath been the general Opinion 
from the very beginning of Learning. Theſe 
were the Sehools. of Prophets in God's Church 
and ſuch” were Athens, Alexandria, and' many 0- 
ther places, among them. that followed” their 
own reaſon.. For theſe were. the great Markets 
for Learning ;, here reſided the beſt leattied, and 
greareſt frequency of them-; here was Emulation 
and mutual Information in Studies; here were op- 
portunities of diſcourſing, ſtudying, and.continuaP 
advance ; here were Books,. Privacy, and all other 
Neceſlaries. for that purpoſe. And ſtill to this 
day, in all Chriſtendom, is this obſerved'; every 
Nation, . whether Kingdom or Commonwealth, - 
makes the eſtabliſhing and Wenger their 
Vneer ſities, one. of the principal parts ot. their 
care. For from hence they draw able Subjetts 
for alk Proftefſions and Employments ; here they 
inſtirure, both in Learning and Manners, the 
whole Youth of the Nation,. and the Hopes and 
Honor. of the” growing' Age, And therefore da 
the Supreme Magiſtrates, by fach great Rewards 
and Immunities, encourage . and procure the 
beſt Profeſſors and Teachers in eyery Art and 
| | nas ola Faculty. 
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Faculty. And ſuch Rewards are needful wo en- 
rice Perſons of great parts (as ſuch muſt be ) 
ro ſuch indefarigable and unceſſant Labour and 
Study, and to quit all the means of adyancing 
themſelves in the Commonwealth to ſerve the 
Publick. In theſe places you may find skiltul 
Men mn all Knowledges you defire : fone give 
their Mind and Time to. Languages, others to 
Sciences ; either to have a right and large know- 
ledge or comprehenſion of thittgs, whether the 
cffefts of Nature or manner of her Operations ; 
or of the ſublimer and abſtruſer general Propo- 
ſitions concerning the higher and nobler Enti- 
ries, and ſuch as are not obliged ro the Laws of 
Nature : others to be able to expreſs their Know- 
Itdge and Notions, whether popularly by Orations 
and Speeches, wherein they are frequently ex- 
erciſed ; -or convincingly to learned Men by 
their continual Difpurations, to which they are 
educated. I meat not that arguitig and dif- 
courſing which a Student uſeth with his own 
ſelf to find out the truth, but that which com- 
prehendetli both this, and the aſſiſtance alſo of 
others, ori ow open Argurnentation, pro (4 con. 
Thi is it which brings a queſtion to a porn and 
diſcoyers the very Centtr and Knot of the Diffs 
culty.. This warms and attivates the ke in 
the ſearch of Truth, excites Notions, a re- 
lying and frequenc beating upon it, cleanſeth it 
rom the aſhes, and makes it ſhine and flame our 
the clearer. Beſides, it puts ther uport a contimat 
fretch of their Wits to defend their Cauſe, it makes 
them quick in Replies, mtentive upon their Sub- 
jet: where the Oppment ufeth all means to drive 
his Adverſary from his hold ; and the Afwerer 
defends himſelf ſometimes with the wy - 
ruth, 


and ſometimes alſo he cou 
and the doubles of a Diſti 


ſmall moment,. and' litcle 
known ſome Governours, 


ſtint ro their Emulation. 
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Truth, ſometimes with the ſubtilry of his-Wir ;. 
s in a 
in&ion, 


that 


Bur- inde 


do 
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miſt of Words, 
whilſt he ſeeks 
all Holes and Receſſes to ſhelter his perſecured 
Opinion and Reputation. This proper 
ro the Diſputafions, which. are Exerciſes of young 
Students, who are by theſe Velitarions, and in 
this Palsſtra, bronele up to a 
ſearch of Truth. And in them I think it nor 
a fault to diſpute for Vifory, and to endeavour- 
ro. fave their Reputation ; nor that their Que- | 
ſtions and Subje&ts are concerning things of 
reality : yea, I have - 
favs abſolutely 
forbidden ſuch Queſtions where the” truth was | 
of Concernment ; on. purpoſe that the Youth - 
might have the liberty of exerting their parts. 
ro the _uttermoſ?; 9 that there might- be no- 


y belongs. 


more {ſerious 


' 1n -Nata-+ 


ral Philoſophy ( wherein the greateft liberty is gi- 
ven) what is there that is nor diſputable? and 
even they who moft pretend ro Experiments, - 
will find 1t difficult to produce one. new, or con- 
tute an old, univerſal Propoſition; and*when they 
ſhall difeoyer one, they wall find it diſputed bork : 
with contrary Reaſons and Ex 
ts that of Solomon, Ecclef. 4 Tradidit mundum dif- 
putationi eorum, ut non inventat homo opus quod ope+ 
ratus ef Deus ab initio uſque ad finem. And of - 
Sracides, Eccluf.. 18. Non: eft minuere neque adjicere_. 
nec invenire  magnalia Dei: Cum conſurnmaverit ho- 
mo tunc incipiet,, of cum quieverit operabitur.” There 
may be further Difcoveries, as 
Circulation of the Blood, and” fome others ; and 
with all. Thankfulneſs. we acknowledge, and em- 
brace their Labours thar  endeayour - ſuch Ad-' 


periments. So true . 


rhaps was -the.: 
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vancement : but to lay new Principles, eſpecial- 
ly ſince the received are incorporated into all. 
common Speech, and our Languages are formed 
conformable to them ; and conſequently all mens 
Notions ſer accordingly, which will nor be at 
tered and extirpated by ſmall Fancies,. is a bu- 
fineſs of an _hygher difficulty. Beſides Ariſtotle” 
himſelf, whom all Univerſities, Chriſtian, have. 
followed about four hundred years, { longer than» 
any other of his Maligners have continued theirs}: 
but the Grecians and Arabians much longer. rime,,. 
was not a Novice in Natural ory winelſs thoſe 
moſt learned Works in that. SubjeRt... Yer did 
he write his. Philoſophy conformable, not. con- 
' tradiftory to. his Rnowlolee in particulars ; and 
therefore t mult needs be very difficult tro 0- 
verthrow that which is. ſo well grounded; which. 
was the produ@ of ſo much Experience ; and by 
none but thoſe who are better verſed in thar 
Learning than himſelf. Neither is his Philoſophy 
more notional” than all Sciences, which are delt- 
vered. in a Synthetical, i. e. a dofrinat method, 
and begin with univerſal Propoſitions. I-acknow- 
ledge indeed one point of Education,,. wherein 
I wiſh our Univerſities more defeftive than they 
are, 7. e. that which. the Ladies call Breeding and 
Accomplifhment ; a_ fault incident to all theſe 
Schools of Learning,: even to Athens it ſelf; for 
Plutarch tells us, thar long before his time ſome 
Perſons wondred, why. thoſe that went fine Gen- 
#lemen to Athens, and very knowing, after a year 
or two's ſtay there began to know nothing ; and the 
longer they ſtayed the greater Clowns they proved. 
A_ Negligence incident to thoſe who have their 
Minds more employed than their Bodies ; and who 
conyerle not with-the Gallantry of the Age. 

| £ | 7. THAT 
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7. THAT you may judge: the- better of Uni- 
verſities, T. will, fer. down, the manner- of Inftru- 
Qing in foreign Univerſities, or alſo ' our ' own 
in former times; without refle&ing upon, or 
judging our . preſent praftice. Anciently in Ox- 
ford and Pars, (the two only general Studies 

for a long time on this ſide the Alps) I ſup- 
| poſe in the others too, their. Reading was didta- 

ting, and _ their Learning writing thoſe Diftates 
of their Maſter. . Cardinal: d Eſtouteville: about 

1476. reformed this tedious and unprofitable 

way of teaching, and brought in (as it ſhould 

ſeem) the manner now generally uſed ; which 
1s, fir$Þ. an account of the former Leures ; then 
to read and write about half an hour; . then 
to. explicate that. about an equal time.. Expe- 
rience fince hath added an hour more for the 

Scholars conferring one with another in Circles, 

in preſence of their Reader, . and diſputing up- 

on. Queſtions given themr the reading betore. 

The hour. that remains, the Maſter begms and- 

ther LefAture,. explains ir to them, and gives 

them Queſtions tor the next Diſpurations. .. Yer 
the Feſuits in Portugal, to eaſe their Scholars 
alſo of much of rhe labour: of FERng Dictares, 
have printed a Come of, Philoſophy, which. they 
explain, confer, and diſpute upon. And. this 
ſeems. the beſt way : but whether. introducible 
amongſt us.; or if ir be, whether better than 

Tutors. reading privately in their Chambers, ef 

Pun if Turors be_diligent, ir is nor. fitting 

or me to determine. . | 


8. THE true. method of fludying to render any 


one a learned man, I-conceiye not to be, Ho 
fru 
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truſt to his memory; Aliud enim eſt meminiſſe ali- 
ud ſcire: meminiſſe eft rem commiſſam memorie cu- 
ſtodire ; at ſcire eft &F Jua queque facere, nec ab alia 
exemplari pendere. And theſe differ as much as 
digeſting our Meat, and reſerving it in a Cup- 
board. Wherefore neither is it to be able to quote 
many Authors, nor tell their Opinions, nor to re- 
peat their preity Sentences or profound Subrtil- 
ties : , as neither to read many Books, nor to ſay 
them by hearr, is to be a Scholar : but to digeſt 
what 1s read, and to be able to know where a 
Difficulty lies, and how ro fſolye it, 7. e. to 
make it your own, and to be able to ſatisfy 
your ſelt and others in that which you con- 
ceive to be truth. Fr/i of all then, propoſe to 
your ſelf a Subjet; never read at adventure 
the Book newly come out, or in faſhion, what- 
ever Subjet ir handles, for that is commonly 
loſt labour : but read always with deſign + then 
ſhall you know where you are, how far you 
have gone, what is behind both of that Sci- 
= or of the whole Encyclopedia. Having fixt 
upon your Subjett, take an Author, a modern 
one, and the learneder the better ; and conſider 
firſt the latitude and method of your Science : and 
then begin with his firſt queſtion ; upon which firſt 
uſe your own Thoughts, or ar leaſt yours toge- 
ther with his, 7. e. let your Imagination looſe, 
both before and- when you read; diſcourſe, 
doubt, e upon and againſt; and draw Conſe--- 
quences: from your Author, who is many times 
but a Ladder to your own Inquiſitiveneſs. When 
you have found a Difficulty, which neither your 
own Thoughts nor his Writing do reſolve, make 
uſe of other Authors of the ſame ſubje, for whar 


one wants anottier ſupplies; your Difficulry perhaps 
| your 
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your Author foreſaw nor, another did. And by 
the Cirarions of modern Authors you will eafily 
be dire&ed where to look for Satisfaftion. When 
thar Queſtion, and the Difficulties and Solurions, 
are fixed in your Mind by ſufficient Med/tation, go 
ro another, and ſo forward, 
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CHAP. XL 
Of Invention , Memory , and Judg- 


ment ; and how to help, better, 


and direF them. 


T* is not my purpoſe ro intermeddle with any 
k. particular Art or Science in this Diſcourſe ; but 
only with fuch things, as do not properly fall un- 
der, or belong to, any of them - are generally 
required'to them all. And firſt 1 muſt reaſſume, 
what before T only mentioned, that there are 
three Faculties to be cultivated, Wit, Memory, and 


Fudgment. 


t. WIT, the AQtions whereof are Fancy or In- 
vention, 1s in ordi acception, nothing elſe but a 
quicker Ap 1ſron of ſuch Notions as do not —_ en- 
ref into other Mens Imaginations, It confiſts ( faith 
Theſauro) in, 1. Perſpicacity, which is the Confide- 
_— wor op _ —_— CO g: 
and, 2. , or y comparing them to- 
gether ; ir conjoins, divides, deduceth, augment- 
eth, diminiſheth, and in fum, puts one thing in- 
ſtead of another, with like Dexteriry, as a Jughar 
doth his Balls. It differs very. much from 7udg- 
ment : that is more perſpicacious, this more pro- 
found'; that more quick, this mire ſtable ; that 
chiefly conſiders Appearances, #/4is Reality ; thar 

roducerth Admiration and popular Applauſe, his 

rofit and real Advantage. Ingenious Men are come 
monly impatient of thinking, and therefore rake 
Appearances for Reality ; and their Fancy fill fug- 
| geſting 
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geſting new Conceits, ſuffers them not to weigh 
or compare Reaſons : --wherefore they -are com- 
monly unfit for Bufineſs; their Ability conſiſting 
in ſudden Apprehenfions, and quick Expreſſions ; 
whereas 'tis only Study and Thinking, that hatch- 
eth and produceth all'noble Defigns and Aﬀtions: 
and it ingenious Men do come ' to conſider ſeri- 
ouſly, or to deliberate, they are able to ſay fo 
much for either ſide, that they have no Reſolutjon ; 
they diſpute well, but conclude nothing. Conſequent- 
ly they are irreſolure, inconſtantg, and unfortunate:: 
and their Wit failing before- they. arrive at Old, 
Age, and not being furniſhed in;their Memory 
and Judgment, , they becorae flat and contemptible.. 
But 1f Wit be ined with Power, it is very dange- 
rous to the Public. * Sapientia fine eloquentia parum 
prodeft civitatibus ; eloquentia ſine ſapientia nimium ple- 
rumgue obeſt, prodeſt nunquam, ſaith Cic. 1.1. de Invent. 
I ehink-I may truly add, thar all Miſchiefs in-Com- 
monwealrhs proceed from. theſe 'Wits; for Wiſe 
Men will-not diſturb Government; and Fools came. 
Whereas the Fudicions Man is fitred for any. Em- 
loyment, conſiders what Dangers and Evils may 
ppen, and avoids them ; conſequently is - pro- 
ſperous, brings about his Deſigns, advanceth him- 
(Xif and Family ; and the longer he lives, the 
more. do his Talents increaſe. In ſum, the one 
1s beſt in. a. Tavern or Coffe=-Houſe, the- other 
at a Council-Table ; the one is a: facetious Com- 
panion, the other a faithtul .Friend'; #he one. a 
good Droll; the other a good Patriot'; the one 
makes us merry, the other wiſe. - Wit, ſay ſome,. 
proceeds from ative. Spirits, or a greater 'de- 
gree of Heat in the Brain; the exceſs whereof. 
produceth, Magneſs ; and fo difficult ir is to de-, 
termine what :Degree ſerves for one, and. WR 
a r 
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for the other, thar the Proverb affigns them the 
ſame | Confines. '- And indeed - the Conceits of 
Mad-men ' are 'nothing elſe ' but high 'and | excra- 
vagant Metaphors; as that of one who fancied 
himſelf a 'Firebrand, and defired every one he 
met to blow him. Another thought himſelf a 
Muſtard-ſeed. Another took himſelf tor a glaſs 
Alembick with a long Noſe, the Droppings 
whereof” he called Roſe-warer., Others ' were 
Cocks, 'Urinals, gc. A lefter degree of Mad- 
riefs was thar they called' Enthuſiaſm (many times 
from fome Vapour or Water our of the Earth } 
which was .imagined to . come | from the Gods, 
and which created the moſt ingemious Poets. 
Who all, pretending-ro that Affarus, continual- 
ly call'd upon the Muſes, Nymphs, and Prefi- 
dens 'of thoſe inſpiriting places,” in the begin- 
ning of their Poems. - And they who - are deni- 
ed by Nature this Faculty, and will:not take the 
pains by ſtudy and exerciſe 'ro prepare and fic 
themſelyes, are wont to increaſe their Heat or 
Frenzy by Wine ( which cauſeth a temporary mad- 
neſs; ) or by ſome high Paſſion, which hath the 
fame Effet as Drunkenneſs. Magna pars elo- 
quentie eft dolor, faith Seneca, when. he heard a 
dull Orator 'declame moſt eloquently.” that ' day 
his Son died. ' So. Polus the Ador, thar he mighr 
more” vively reprefenrt the Grief of a Father up- 
on.'the Body of Is difeaſed Son, brought in an 
Urn the ; Aſhes of his own Son, newly dead. 
This for one Paſſimm. So for Anger, $1 natura 
negat facit indignato , werſum. Archilochus and 
Hippomax: two very; bad Poets, yer for Spite” and 
Rabbia,>to - be reveiiged of two Perſons' that in- 
jured them, invenrced; thoſe Dogegrel-. forts of 
Verſes, Tambics -and Seazons, whole force the 
| 0 
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fo well applied, that their Adverfaries made away 
themſelves. And for Love, let the Snuth of Ant- 
. werp be witneſs; who being refuſed by. his Sweer- 
Hearrt becauſe of his ary Profeſſion, changed his 
Hammers and Anvil for Pencils and Tables, and ar- 
rived to be the famouſeſt Painter of his time. And 
Buchanan, when he kept School at Bowwdeaux, hear- 
ing that a certain young Gentlewoman, for whom 
he had a great Aﬀedtion, was queſtioned for her 
Life, on a ſudden tranſported perhaps with Venus 
as well as with.the Muſes, went inro the Courr, 
where her Cauſe was pleading; and demanding 
Licenſe, he defended her ex-tempore in Heroi 
Verſe fo excellently, that. he moved the Judges 
not only to ſpare the Lady, but to admire and at- 
T much befriend his great Ingenuity. Bur to 
let theſe paſs; Wi is the Mother of Facetiouſheſs, 
Conceits, Jeſt, Raillery, Satyricalneſs, (which is al- 


molt Synonymum:- to Wit) (ROery, quick - Repar- _ 


tees, quaint Metaphors, and the like, in Conyer- 
ſation, OF Projedts, new Inventions, Mechanical 
Inſtruments, '&c. And in Learning is the great 
Nurſe of Poetry, Oratory, Muſick, Painting, Ati 
and the like. 


"2. JUDGMENT 3s. the deliberate weighing 


end_ comparing of one Subjef, . one Appearance, one Rea» 


fon with another ; thereby to. diſcern and chuſe true from - 


falſe, good from bad, and more true and good from leſſer. 
Which who ſo doth, is a wiſe. Man, beloved of 
God, and reyerenced of: all good men, Trs 
conſiſt, 1. in Circumſpeion, or Conſideration, of 
all Circumſtances, Advantages, Accidents, - (5c, 
2. In Sagacity, or collefting much. from lirtle Hints; 
which requires both a great. Vivacity, . Serenity, 
and Subtility of Spirit; all theſe rogether make 
| up 
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up Solertia. 3. In Caution, or weighing all things 
or, and againſt, the Subjet. And, 4. Providence, 
or previſion of Furures, what may, and what may 
not, moſt probably fall our ; which is the height of 
human Wiſdom. A judicious Man is ſtable, ſohd, ſe- 
rious, looking after Truth, real Advantage,and Hap- 
pineſs ; 1s fir ro goyern and obey; is nor raſh or in- 
conſtant; belives nor eaſily; nor eafily disbelieves, 
butas his Reaſon guides him. His Ditcourlſe is nor 
ſo plauſible as ſolid ; uſerh Reaſons more than Mes 
Faphors ;. ſpeaks to pupoſe, and knows when to 
hold his peace. He 1s what every one ſtrjyes, bur 
few arrive to be. This Faculty is proper to all 
Sciences that depend upon rational Diſcourſe, and 
much thinking, as Diviniry and gy Myſte- 
' ries: thereof ; Natural. Philoſophy, and Moral; 
Praftical Medicine, Law, Judicature, and Govern- 
ment 1n Peace and War. 


3: MEMORY is the calling to Mind, -vr recol- 
lefing of what hath been before known and apprehend- 
ed. They that excel in it are accounted many 
rimes greater Clerks than wije Men; are able to cite 
many Books, and Authors, and their Editions ; can 
zell cheir Opinions; and enterface their Diſcourſe 
with rg & Gold __ Silver. Yer, if not ma- 
naged by Fudgment, their Opinion or Learning is 
| le Bras or eſteem amongft knowing Men ; 
who: yer'can garher many uſeful things our of their 
Confifion: This Faculty is neceflary for Lawyers, 


whoſe Learning lies in Quotations and; Records; 
and\who number, Tather then weigh, their Authori- 
#ies, "Tis alſo proper for learning Languages, Cri- 
riciſms, Philology, Antiquities ; for putting our, 
commenting upon, and-' making Indexes to Au- 
thors. | Ir 1s'a natural: Faculty, and conſpicuous 
& even 
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even in Children, who by it learn till they arrive 
ro ſome conſiderable degree of Underſtanding. 

4. I T is commonly imagined, that a great Me- 
71079 ſeldom accoinpanieth a: great W7t, or 'a good 
Fudgment ; and that theſe three are incompatible 
one with another ; that they. have divers Habita- 
tions in, and a divers Temperature of, the Brain. 
Whereas I think the contrary. is generally, but not 
always, true. . And thence is gathered an effectual 
Argument, -that they are all.-managed by one great 
Agent, the Soul or Spirit ; which is above Tempera- 
ture, Place, and Matter. - That one: Man proves 
not excellent in all, or many Sciences, proceeds 
not from the Inhability of 'one. or other Faculty 
of the Soul ; but ether from'the long time requr- 
red to one-Study ; from want of. Induſtry, ever 
one being moſt; ready. ro. make: uſe. of, and cul- 
tative, that, wherein they, have ſome natural Ad- 
vantage, and to neglet the other; or from the roo 

reat Attachment Men have to what they firſt ma- 
er ; ſo that all following Studiesare catt into the 
Mold of the firſt; or laſtly from a Miſtake, for thar 
Memory 1s not ſo conſpicuous, except where Wir 
and . Judgment are 'wanting, Yet in theſe later 
Times, what Perſons have we ſeen eminent.in- all 
three Faculties ? Eraſmus,' when a: Youth, .had: all 
Terence-and Horace by: heart; Sofs Scaliger in 21 
days got by heart all Homer { the Tlias: containing 
31670 verſes, and the .Odyſſes about the ſame-num- 
ber) and in 4 Months all the other Greek Poets. 
Ful. Scaliger1n his extreme old Age had his Memo- 
ry ſo firm, thar he repeated to hs Son-200 Verſes 
at A time which he had befare. compoſed, and re- 
tained in;his Memory! 24 houts.. - Monſrenr Pieresk, 
when a Youth ar,School,i could: repeat all Ovid's 
Metamorphoſis, and Fuſtin's Hiſtory :withour __ 
Fo Card. 
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Card. Bellarmin, ſaith Gallutius, had ſuch a Me- 
mory, ut quicquid legeret ſcriberetve ſlatim ac ſubito 
reciperet, quicquid recepiſſet, fideliſſime conſtantiſſime- 
gre retineret. P. Paulo Sarpi's great Memory, as 
well as Wit and Judgment, even from a Child, 
read in his Life. What a man Monfreur Pajcal 
was in divers Sciences, his others Works ; what in 
Divinity, the Provincials Lerrers, demonſtrate. I 
will omit oh. Picus, Paulus Scalichius, Adr. Tut- 
nebus, Caſaubone. Card. Perron'in four days gor by 
heart all Ecclefiaſtes in Hebrew ; and beſides his o- 
ther vaſt Abilities, was alſo an excellent Poet, Mr. 
Oughtred in his Old Age had Ovid and Virgil freſh 
in his memory. Fr. Suarez had S. Auſtin's Works 
ſo by hearr, that he could repeat not only the 
Senſe, bur for the moſt part his very Words ; 
and if he was asked of any thing in his own.Works 
{ 22 Volumes in Fol.) he could tell che place and 
very page where he treated of it. But this him- 
ſelf called not Memory, but Reminiſcence ; for it was 
indeed as much Fudgment as Memory : for he was 
ſo well verſed in that Learning, and ſo perfe&ly 
maſter of it ( having read the whole Courſe of 
School-Divinity, as I remember, 17 times over ) 
that if he were asked of any Point, or Concluſion, 
he would diſcourſe of it juſt in the ſame manner, 
and order, as he had writ it in lis Books. I could 
produce many more Inſtances. Bur in reaſon, the 
goodneſs of the Fudgment muſt depend upon Inven- 
tion and Memory; that being the Faculty which 
gives Sentence according to the Reports of the o- 
ther two. Yet few there are in whom theſe Fa- 
culries are, as I may fay, mingled ama. Ir is beſt 
therefore thar all be cultivated and advanced as 
high as they are capable ro be ; and what is moſt 
defeGtive, 1s moſt to ow helped. And Chidren 


having 
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havinz memory by nature, invention not till yourh, 
nor judgment ll naturity, their memory 1s firſt to 
be managed ; only with his Caution, that they be 
made to underſtand what they learn, and the Rea- 
fon of it, as ſoon as they ſhall be capable. 


Ss. OF thebettering of Fudgment we ſhall ſpeak 
tn another place; but for Memory, becauſe we re- 
member better thoſe rhings, 1. which we learn 
from our Childhood ; 2. which we are more atren- 
tive to; 3. which we exerciſe our ſelves moſt 
In ; 4. which we orderly apprehend , -5. which we 
can call ro mind from che bepinning : 6. which we 
conceive to be ſomewhat hke; 7. and which is 

leafingro us; and becauſe Childhood and Youth 
ve their Memory ( tho nor ſo excellent as Men, 
yet) more uſeful rhan their Underſtanding; there- 
fore whatever they learn, /et it be got by heart, thar 
they. may repoſe and ſtore up in their Memory 
what their Underſtanding afterwards may make uſe 
of: let them alſo frequently render it, and after ſe- 
_ veral Interſtitiums; which - will be a great help to 
their Memory, to the perfef&ting of which nothin 


conduceth ſo much as PraFice. Yet there is alſo 


an Artificial help ro Memory, which is variouſly and 
qbſcurely delivered by many Authors; the ſhort- 
eſt and eafieſt Method is this. Make uſe of a. ſuff- 
cient number of p!aces beſt known to you; as of 
Towns in the way to London, the Streets of Lon- 
don, or the Signs in one Sreer, ſuch, in fine, as are 
well known to you. Keep their Order pertedtly 
in Mind, which firſt, which ſecond, gc. and 
when any Word is given you to remember, place 
It in the firſt Town, Street, or Sign ; j9yning them 
rogether with ſome Fancy, tho never ſo ex-- 
trayagant ; the calling ro Mind your known Piece 
WI 
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will. draw along with it the Fancy, and that the 
Word joined to it. And theſe you may repeat at- 
rerwards either in the ſame order as they were de- 


| livered, Or backwards, or as you pleaſe. This 


ſerves very well for Words, and indifferently for 
Verſes after much pratice ; but it requires-a long 
time by this art to remember Sentences. A. Succe- 


 daneum to Memory js writing ; -and Students are 


wont to ſerve themſelves of Commmon-place-Books, 
excellent helps ro ordinary memories. The beſt 
way that I know of ordering them, is; 'To- write 
down confuſedly what in reading you think obſerva- 
ble. [ Young"Srudents commonly take notice of 
remarkable Hiſtories, Fables, Apologues, (ſuch as 
are not in Eſop) Adagies, (if not in Eraſmus, or Ma- 


 nutius) Bieroglyphics, Emblems, Symbols, (which 


are all bur Simile's dreſt after divers Faſhions) Ht- 
ftories of Heathen Gods, Laws and Cuſtoms of Na- 
tions, wiſe and uſeful Sentences, Elegant Figures, 
Reaſons and Cauſes, Deſcriprions, and the like. } 
Leaving in your Book a conſiderable Margin; mark- 
ing every Obſervation upon the Page, as well as the 
Pages themſelyes, with 1, 2, 3- (9c. Afterwards 
at your leaſfure ſer down 1n the Margin the Page 
of your Index, where the Head 1s, to which ſuch 


 Senrence relates: and fo enter into the Index un- 


der ſuch a Head the Page of your Note-Book, 
wherein ſuch Sentence 1s ſtored. Theſe Nore- 
books, if many, are to be diſtinguiſhed by A, B,C, 


- &c. your Index muſt be well furaiſh'd with Heads ; 


a roo much mulriplied, leaſt rhey cauſe con- 
unon. Your own Experience will continually be 
ſupplying what is defettive. 


6. INVENT ION #ettered by pradfice, by 
reading,*by imitation, and by common-places. 
G 2 I. FOR 


' one give his Symbol of Artitude, and a Motto or 
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.. 1. FOR Pradgtice, let him have a Teacher, who 
himſelf hath ſome conſiderable Dexterity and Pra- 
ftice in it, who may guide his Charge by fir and 
eaſy Rules and Exerciſes, and nor thruſt him up- 
on fiſhing in Books at firſt - and may take his Sub- 
jet after him, and ſhew him what more might 

ve been ſaid, and what he hath ſaid, bettered. 
Neither let the Young Man torture his Mind ar all ; 
bur ſer down what 1s ſuggeſted by his Memory 
or Fancy concerning his SubjeR, be it conſiderable 
Or no... | The Sout will by little and little head, and 
wind it ſelf, unto higher Conceprions ; and intra. 
{cribing, may reje& what is too obyious. Let him 
be taught firſt to fill up a Sentence with Epithetes, 
oblique Caſes of the Inſtrument, Manner, Cauſe, 
and all Circumſtances and Relations ; which is ea- 
fily known by the reCtion of the parts of his Sen- 
tence. - PraQtiſe him in moſt eaſy Oppoſitions of Not 
and But ; in moſt eaſy Deſcriptions of things moſt fa- 
miltar to him, to inure him to the Obſervation and 
raking notice of what he ſees; in enumeration of 
Parts and Species, as The old is better, In Hiſtories 
or Fables ;, giving hum ſomewhar co make out the 
reſt, as Ultima omnium ſpes evlavit e dolio ; in moſt 
eaſy. and familiar Simile's, as of a Shepherd and 
Magiſtrate, Piſmire and Induſtrious Perton ; ſufh- 
cient variety of theſe is collefted * Eraſmus. Un- 
der Simile's are comprehended alſo Metaphors, Al- 
legaries, Fables, -Parables, Symbols, js; the like. 


' And it were a good. exerciſe amoneſt a. Circle of 


Scholars, topropoſe a Symbol (the eafieſt firſt) L 4 
every one to anſwer in.his turn ; v. g.. let every 


Word. for it; ſuch as, a Pillar, which ſuſtaineth 
the greateſt weight laid upright upon it, the Motto 
Reehun ſlabile; a Paſm-tree that grows up againſt 

| - 2 
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a Preſſure, Tu ne cede malis, ſed contra audentior 
ito ; to a Die, homo quadratus; "\4n Oaken Bough 
ſtruck with Lightning, impavidum ferient : A Rock, 
an Anvil, an Helmet, 8c. Fables are taken (as Sym- 
bols from things natural) from things animare, as 
an Eagle, Cock, gc. clothing them with Speech 
and Aion ; ſuch betwixt Men, are Parables. So 
there are mixtures of all theſe, as, Eaſter ſaid to 
the Grigs, tarde venerunt. Theſe are alſo Compound 
Subjedts, which they call Emblems, of which Al- 
ciat, Sambucus, and many others have made Yo- 
lumes. Such are alſo Impreſa's of great Men, a vaſt 
number whereof are colleted by Typotius and 0- 
rhers. Another way of prattice 1s, to apply al 
ſuch things as he ſeerh, or as occur 1n his ordinary. 
Buſineſs or Converſarion, to ſomewhat of Moral- 
ty, Policy, (9c. As ſeeing an Ivy thruſt down the 
Wall upon which ir grew, one ſaid, that was the 
perfet Emblem of a Fatterer, an Onion having 
1ts Germe covered with ſo many ſcales, repreſen- 
teth a Man that conceals his Intention. under many 
Pretences, and the like. | 


2. FOR reading : verſe him well in inventive Au- 
thors; ſuch are generally all Paradoxiſts, Saryriſts, 
ſuch as write one againſt anorher, -Declamators, 
Controverrtiſts, and generally Orators and Poets, 
as Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca. I name him laſt, be- 
. cauſe, tho his matter be very good, yer he 
husbands it well, and ſpreads it thin. Amongſt 
the Latin Poets, Lucan, Fuvenal, Claudian, Epigram- 
mati$s, fyc. Let him alſo ufe his own Invention 
before he reads upon his ſubjet; and in read- 
ing. ſet down what his own Fancy ſuggeſts upon, 
or befides, the Author ; and ler him always read. 
Caſſrdarus reports of _ » that he. refuſed 
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ro plead when it was expected, becauſe -he ha 
not read upon his SubjeR. 


3. FOR Imitation; let him imitate thoſe he 


readeth { as is taught in Rhetoric ) by zranſla- 


ting, paraphraſing, epitomizing, and compoſing upon 
his own Subje& fomewhar like the other. Give 
him the ſame Subje&t with an Author unknown 
to him ; and then compare his Conceirs, Fancies,, 
Reaſons, Metaphors, Cc. with the Authors. 
Ler him alſo vary Diſcourſes, as an Hiftory into a 
Dialogue, or Epiſtle; which take their Arguments 


from all occaſions; as Antenor ro Priamus, to ſend 


back Helena. Agamemnon to Menelaus to quit her. 
So to vary Comedies and Dialogues into Epiltles 
and Diſcourſes, as Mitio ro Demeas to ſpare his 
Son, and the like. 


4 FOR Common-places and helping the In- 
vention. by them, many have written very copi- 
ouſly ; others thinking it alrogether unuſetul. 
For that Experience teſtifies, That thoſe, who have 
paſſed the Courſe of their Studies, and never 
underſtood or praiſed this Arr, have yet had 
very good Inventions ; that thoſe who uſe their 
Fancies , do not all ſerve themſelves of theſe 
Common-places, nor beg at every Door for Ar- 
guments and Metaphors ; that the Matter ſug- 
geſted by theſe Places is only general, or an heap 
of univerſal Notions, which is rather a Diſadvan-- 
rage then an Help.. Thus F Art de Penſer. But on 
the contrary, it muſt be acknowledged, that all 
the Ancients; Ariſtotle , Cic#o, &%c. made great 
account of this, #hat though ſome have great 
Parts, that they can without Art perform. the Ef- 
tetts of Art, yet all Fields haye not a River or 

4 p 
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a Spring in them, bur ſome require the diligence 
of a Bucket ; that thoſe ( whom they called: $0- 
phiſte ) who governed Learning in their days, 
made Profeſſion, out of theſe places, ro teach ro 
diſcourſe upon any ſubjett pro FF con, and to ſay 
all rhar could be ſpoken concerning it: that many 
of late days have attained ro Plaufibility in Dif- 
courſe meerly by Lulfie's Art, which 1s but a few 
of thoſe Common-places; and thoſe too the moſt 
general and indiſtin& + th2# all Conceprions are 
drawn out of theſe places ; and if Reaſon, natu- 
rally as it were, and of her telf runs ro them, ic _ 
cannot bur be very uſeſul ( for Art 1s a more cer- 
tain Guide than Natnre ) to make her ſee her 
own power, to diſcover to her ſelf her grear 
' Treaſure, and ro dire& her whither to go for 
whar ſhe wants. For if the Soul be a grear Palace 
furniſhed with all Neceffaries, is it not a confi- 
derable Affiſtance to the general Diſpenſer, ro 
fhew 'him where every thing is diſpoſed and de- 
pofired in its proper place ? The ſole Reaſon 
why theſe are not more taught 1m the Schools, is, 
becauſe they are included 1n, and learned toge- 
ther with, Logick and Philoſophy ; and tho rhi 
uſe of the Topicks in Logick be quite differenc 
from this here intended, ( which ſeems to be the 
Miſtake of that Author, ) yer being rhe rhings 
are the ſame, it 15 left to the Diligence and. 
Verſability of the Underſtanding, to apply them 
according to all rheir ufes. The uſes 2; opicks 


in Logick and Rhetorick, are to diſcover the value 
and force of a Propoſition, in order to find out- 
the truth ; and to produce affent in our ſelves or 
others, either by Conviftion or Perſwafion : bur 
here they ſerve to procure a right Notion and 
 Apprehenhion of ' things, by confidering all that 

G 4 belongs 
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belongs to-them , as alſo ro communicate the 
ſame rigltir Norions to others : and by Queſtions 
ro draw forth as many Notions as the Subje&t will 
afford. Ir is true alſo, that theſe places are gene- 
ral; for being the common Springs of Wit and In- 
vention, they cannot be otherwiſe; Invention be- 
ing the well applying of general Predicates to par- 
ticular Subjets. Thus much alfo I confeſs, that 
theſe Topicks are not ſo profitable ro them, who 
already underſtand Sciences, as to thoſe who are 


rgnorant ; and.concerning the Uſefulneſs of them - 
to ſuch, Matteo Pellegrini Lo whoſe Fonti deP in- 


ezno I have made much uſe in this Chapter ) tel- 
eth us ; thar the Gentleman for whom he compo- 
ſed that Book, by the uſe of it, arrived to ſuch a 
perfection, as to be able in a ſhort time to write, 
without defacing one word, many Pages concert- 
ing any the meaneſt Subje&t propoſed to him 
to the great admiration of as many as knew him. 
It is alſo to 'be noted, that ſome Subjefs are bax- 
ren, which notwithſtanding will ſerve very well 
for- Beginners : ſuch as are univerſal, plain, ordina- 
Themes and Propoſitions, which are to be fer- 
tilized by divers Artifices; chiefly by clothing them 
with ſome rare or unaccuſtomed Circumſtances ; 
ſuch. as have a ſhew of Novelty or Unexpe&eaneſs ; 


for nothing elfe is grateful. As to congratulate for 


a Degree, Marriage, (9c. are barren, except there 
be ſomewhat particular of Age, ſeverer Examina- 
tion, extraordinary Merit, (&c. It is alſo to be noted 
that, tho ſ9me Perſons have ſuch happy Imventions, 
that they can preſently compare Nortons, and as 
it were diſcant extempore upon a Subjed : yet will 
they ſometimes be at a loſs, and then theſe Topicks 
will be uſeful unto them, tho perhaps not ſo much 
as to ordinary Wits; who muſt read, and _—_ 
my 
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much, . thar they may ſtore up a Magazin of Con-- 
ceprions ; and praftiſe much alſo, -thar they may 
readily and eafily by their Queſtions pump out what 
is to ſerve their occaſions. For every Propoſition is 
the anſwer to ſome Queſtion, and we think we under= 
ſtand pertealy, when we-are able to anſwer an 
Queſtion concerning our Subjeft. All Subjedts al- 
ſo are either of ſingle Words, or Propoſitions. 

Invention ray. ſmgle Words confiſts chiefly 
in ſubftituring other fingle Words for ir, whether 
tor Expreſſions only, or to raiſe more matter for 
Propofitions.. 

In ſhorr, the hetghr of the Invention a ſingle Word 
is capable ot, is ,an high: Metaphor, Catachreſ;s, or 
Hyperbole. IT will give you an Example of a fingle 
Theme, and how the Fancy diſcants upon, and ma- 
nageth it through all the Predicaments, out of Im- 
man; Theſauro, to fave my {elf the labour. His 
{ubje& is a Bee, dead, in Amber, which he makes a 
compound Subjeg, and takes firit the ſeveral Parts, 
Bee, and Amber. 

Subſtantia.. 
APIS. Animans, fera, avicula, corpuſculum vivax, 

inſedtnm. h 
ELECTRUM, Gemma inanimis, Heliadum ſororume 

lacrima, arborum ſudor, humor concretus, viſcus, gelus 
| Quanritas. 

AP. Puſilla, brevis, levis, monſtroſa. 

E L. Gutta, flills, rara merx, informe corpus, formas 
ſe in omnes wvertens. 

ualitas, 

AP. Fava, auricolor ( tor firſt ſhe was iron-colour- 
ed, tilt Fove changed that for golden, becauſe 

_ ſhe was his Nurſe, ) ſonora, ingenioſa, prudens,. ſe 
ela, caſta, vilis, metuens, ſonifu minaxe. 
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EL. Pavum, mellicolor, illuftire , perſpicuum , cla- 
rum, *pretioſum, nobile, a fluido aridum, tenax, ge- 
lidum, fragile, ſterile. 
Relatio. 

AP. Fimo genite, mellis genitrix, nobiliſima inſe&o- 
ruth, Jovis nutricula, fera ſoctalis , Reip. amans, 
fucorum hoſtis, Regi fida, Colonis chara ;, Harjyie, 
Amaxzoni, Pegajo ſimilis ; Ariſtei inventum. 

El. Ex populo genitum; matronis carnm . ſpeculo, 
auro, vitro, ſrmile. | 

Adctio & Paſſio. 

AP. FHortos populatur ;, dulces e floribus ſuccos delt- 
bat; furunculos inſeatur ; nocuts nocet ;, telum ja- 
culatur  wvenena fundit ; nectareos molitur faws 
facibus ceras miniſtrat ; aliis mellificat ; domos ar- 
chire&atur;, Remp. gerit; Regibus paret ; pro Res 
ge militat ;, fur necatur. 

EL. Magnetica virtute paleas rapit ; animalcula il- 
taqueat;, Iabra mordet ;, oculos allicit ; Phaetonteme 
extinffum deffet ; artificum torno expolitur, elabo- 
ratur. 

| Locus & Situs. , 

AP. Hyblen, Cecropia, odoris innata floribus, horto- 
rum cultrix, cerate urbis inguilina ; domi nidificat ;, 
dulces nidos fovet. Leap 

EL. In Eridani ripa, ad Phaethonis- ſepulchrum ſlit 
lat; monilibus (xy armillis inſeritur ; theſauris ats 
que ſcriniolts ſervatur. 4 

Morus, 


AP. Per floxea rura wilitat, vagatur ;, ſemper fugax, | 


qguaſr aliger equus, oF eques; dum wiitat, pugnat« 
EL. Trunco heret (x profluit ,, tentum, ſegne. 


ando. 
AP. Brevis evi, in cafhis hyemat ; vere nov9 fe pro- 
dit; in aurora roſcidum near legit. 
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EL. ternum, immortale; vere liquatur ; denſa- 
tur bruma. 

| Habere. 

AP. Pemnigera, alata, loricata, armata ; tubam 
0 haſtam. gerit ;, ipſa telum g5y pharetra. 

EL. Aurium appendix; virginum geftamen ; monili- 
um: decus oo luxus ; inter opes numeratur. 


So joining ſeveral of theſe rogerher, you may 
call a Bee Ingenioſum inſeFum ; hyblea hoſpes ; Ales 
Cecropia ; nobiliſſima fimi filia;, aurez Fovis cltrix 
florum predo, birudo ;, Flore ſatelles ; cerearum arivm- 
archite&a ; ne&aris propinatrix , mellis opifex ; puſil- 
la hortorum Harpyia ;, wolans venefica ; loricata ovicu- 
la; alata Amazon ; wlatilis tuba; viva telorum pha- 
retra ; furunculorum terriculutn, &c. 

And Amber, Pretioſum gelu; Iufuoſa Eridant 
gerrima ; jucunda Heliadum Iacrima fy monile ; Pha- 
ethontis funus ; Iapideurm mel; aridus liquor ; concre- 
tus fluor , aurum fragile; gemmeus arborum ſudoy ;, ge- + 
lidus iznis ; viſcoſa lux; avicularum illex oF pedica ; 
flavus Eridant ſupellex ; Iubrice opes, tenaces divitie; - 
populea ſpolia ; lapis non lapis ; armillarum pupilla + 
+ a Matronarum delicium ; nobile aurium pon- 

US. 

Then he joins both together, not conſidering 
that the Bee is dead. 

| Subſtantia, 

Nova Metamorphoſis ! olim flebilis Niobe in ſaxum, 
mc apis flebilem in gemmam migrat : Mire dilicie | 
Apis inter gemmas numeratur : lapis animatur, ani- 
mal Iapideſcit : Meduſam videt apicula; imo eadem:. 
Meduſa eft oy lapis : novas natura docet infitiones, in 
arbore gemmas, in genimis apes ; prodigioſa fecunditas, . 
lapis aviculam parturit, Xc>.. 


Quancicas-'. 
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Quantitas. 
Myrmecidis anaglyptis adnumerandum opus ;, apis in 
gutta. Unica hec apis rempub. peroſa ſibi utuit ;, ſola 
: ſuum implet aviarium, &5 = ſein aula jafat, &c, 
ualitas 
; Fulva apis fulua x in gemma ;, elefum dixeris 
in elero. Cerne ut gemmeo radiet fulgore ignobile in- 
ſeums; dices etiam Apicula eſt fadus. Alget Apts in 
flamma; ardet inglacie : quid enim elefrum nife flam- 
meum gelu 2 viliſimo rerum Apis Ele&ro pretium aſtru- 
it ; neſcias utrum utri plus conferat Elefrum Api, an 
Apis Elefro, Hec pretiofor ef captirva quam libera 
eo carior quo clarior., Hem woluptuarius puellarum 
terror Apis in gemma ; de alien» ſuperbit Apis, luce ful- 
gens non ſua, | 


Relatio. 

Fovis altrix premium alterum tulit, olim aurez, 
nunc gemmea; imaginem cernis quam nemo expreſſit, 
fine celo celatam ;, nimis ipſa ſul amatrix apicula perpes 
Fuo ſe miratur in ſpeculo. 

A&io. 

Arbor apdim, apis oculos rapit ; ex iſta gemma pate= 
ram confice, Ne&ar apicula propinabit. Cerne ut at- 
&o complexu hybſe:m wolucrem gemma foveat ;, dices 
eleftrum eſſe Adamantem. Ad Phaethontis ſepulchrum 
doſens apicula Iacrimis obruitur. Aucupio dele&antur 
Heliades viſcus eſt lacrima. Incauta apis in lacrimis 
mnvenit infidias. In furto deprehenſa gemmeis comped!t- 
bus tenetur apicula, Non impune arbores pupugit ut jla- 
res. Florum predo fit arborum prada. Avare vlucti 
viſcus eſt gemma. Ele&rum vidit Apis, mel opinata 
in illecebris Iaqueum reperit. Doloſas experta getnmas; 
viſcata munera, &c. 

Locus & Sirus. 

Gemma in theca- latet venenum. In gemma latitat 
fera : os opes timentur. Apum Regina regiam invenit 

| | qualem 


hi 
0 


Apim coluere Ag yptii, apem avart, 
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qualem nec Semiramis Auream domum ſibi condidit Ne- 
ro, Apis gemmeam, 

Sumtuoſa hec Apis in gemma nidificat. 
excubias ducit, Gemmam cuftodit apis qua cuſtoditur. 


In ſpeculo 


Infide infide late- 


bra latentem prodit. Ubi aſylum ſperabat carcerem in- 


wenit, "&c. 


Tempus. 


 Strenua bellitrix apis in gemma hyemat, eſtruat in 
glacie. Brevis evi avicula Jacrimis eternatur. Nuper 


avis, nunc lapis. 


Morus. 


Vernis feſſa laboribus apis - vacationem obtinuit in 
gemma. Caſtrorum deſertrix in oftro cubat. A lento 
wolox tenetur. In liquid? heret, m ficco natat. Ni- 
mis alte volitans Tcario 1:pſu naufragium fecit. Effu- 
gere ſi poteſt, nollet, ilhiſlrem fortita carcerem. Rare 


avis volucri gemma, 


GCC. 


Habirus. 


Nowum indumenti genus, veſtita eft apis & unda pel- 
Fucit. Fam matronales inter luxus feram numeres, &Cc. 
It you add to thoſe anorher Circumſtance, the 
Bee dead in Amber, you diſcover a. new Field of 


Matter. 


Subſtantia. 


Venefica hic jacet cui gemma venenum fuit. Titulo 


non eget hic tumulus, Iatentem cernis. 


Lethalis hic 


ſuccus, quam necutt , ſervat ; dubites, apiſne mortua 
fit an elefrum vivat ;, exanimatum corpus ſuum aint 


mavit ſepulchrum. 
tio redimitur, Oc. 


Quantitas. 

Puſillum hoc fepulchrum Mauſoleo inſultat. Tngens 
miraculum apis mortua. Unica jam non eft Phenix, 
alteram oftendit Eridanus. 


Hox cadaver, uti Heeoreum, pre= 


Que 
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Qualitas. 

Obſcura olimt avicula, dum extinguitur, Iucet. Fc. 
cadavere nihil pulcrius, nihil hac umbra clarius; Ely-- 
fium habet in gemma. Luxus eſt ſic perire. Pretio-- 
ſum hoc funus invidiam morti detraxit. 

Relatto. 

Gemmeum apicule typum cernis in protypo. © Seſe- 
iſa finxit og fixit. Narciſſi fatum experta eſt apis in 
{peculo 'merſx. Hanc puelle vivam oderunt, mortuam- 


colunt. 
A & Paſſio. 

Exigua hac artifex majori ingenio cadaveri cavit 
quam corpari ;, ceream fibi domum molita, ſepulchrum 
gemmeum. Nec lacrimis eget nec face ;, in lacrimis 
conditur,.in tumulo Iucet. Crudelis Nympharum Pie- 
tas 1 innocuum apim dum Iugent, necant : hanc amo-- 
re an odn peremerint, neſcias, complexu prefocarunt. 
Mortue Heliades hoſtem occiderunt. Mirum, auceps in 
gemma latuit. 

Locus & Situs. 

Hinc cadaveri fepulchrum non debes ſed ſcrinium, no- 
bili leto leta walucris fimo genita in gemma moritur. 
Sarcopagi pulcritudine capta mortem ſolicitavit, Hine- 
tumulum wviolabit nemo ; pretinm vetat. Rapax wlu- 
cris capaci conditur gemma : florum- harpyia fic condi: 
debuit. | | 

Motus. 

*Fugacem licet aviculam lenta mors tenuit. Caſſes 
abdiderat inter gemmas. Diu pennis velificata caryb- 
dim reperit in gemma. Novum malum ! in lapide- 
merg!, 

Tempus. 

Quod immortalis fit apis nil ſuperis debet, ſed mort. 
'FEternitatem Phario Regi. aftruit Myrrha , api Ele- 
&rum, utrique lacrima. Lethali hoc ſuccino tors a- 
pem perdidit, Apis mortern, 

- Habere 
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Gemmeum cadavar cerne;, tales Proſerpina gemmas 
zeſtitat. » Inops vidtavit apes, dives moritur. 

* Thus much for fingle Words ; it follows concer- 
ning Propoſitions or Sentences ; Theſe conſiſt of Sub- 
54, Copula, and Predicate. The Subje& in Inventi- 
on 1s either kepr,, and other Copyla's and Predicates 
applyed to it, or- changed to raiſe more matter ; 
and then is ſubftiruted in its place either, 


I. SYNONYMUM : as for little, take Epi- 
tome, Compendium, Pigmeus," Homuncio, Pun&um, A- 
toms, &c. or ſome other of rhoſe Expreſſions, 
found our in the places for fingle Words. 


2. GENUS, as for Treachery, take Deceit. 


3. SPECIES, as for Treachery, take Trea- 
fon againſt the Prince, or Country, as Tarpeia's ; 
againft Enemies, as Smon's ; or againſt Friends, 
as Bocchu's betraying Fugurth to Syllz. 


4 THE Cognata ; as for Treachery rake 
feigned Friendlhip. 


s. OR its Simile's; as of a Fiſher baiting his 
Hook ; a Coy-duck inticing thoſe of his own kird 
into the Danger. For beginning ; Root, Fountain, 
Spring, (as of a Watch) Seed. 


6. OPPOSITES as Fideliry. 


The Copula ; for fo we will ar preſent call thofe 
Verbs Auxiliary, by ſome of which all Queſtions 
are made, and by which the Predicates, whether 
Verb or Noun, are joined to the Subjett. Theſe 
are 
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are, am, was, with their divers. Caſes and Pe- 
ſons, have, had : do, did : make, made : ſuffer 2 ſhall, 
ſhould : will ,would : may,might : can, could : owe, ought : 
uſeth or is wont. Theſe again vary Queſtions by the 
Tenſes or times; preſent, paſt, or future; and both 
theſe along or ſhort while > ſuch are theſe Queſti- 
ons, Ts it 2 was it 2 hath it been always 2 lately,or « long 
time ago? will it be? would it be? mayit be ? might 
it be ? &c. ought it or behoveth it to be? uſeth it ; or 
7s is wont to be ? Again.all theſe are either affrmative 
or negative. Is it not 2 was it not 9 hath it not been ? 
They_are alſo varied with If, as, If it be, If it were 
or were nt, what would-follow ? If Alexander had 
fought with Romans ? If the Sun go out of the Zo- 
diach ? 7 
For Predicates, ordinarily Authors do prefcribe 
no other Common-places tor vention than rhe- 
Predicaments ; which indeed do ſupply Anfwers to 
very many Queſtions, but not.xo all. I have there- 
tore rather choſen to follow Mz#teo Pellegrini, who 
reduceth all Predicates that can be applied to aSub- 
ze&t (as near as his Obſervation could reach ) to 
rwelve Heads, or (as he calls them) Fountains and 
Springs of Invention ; which are theſe. t. The 
Relation or Commerce between the Obje& and Hu- 
man Faculties. 2. Conſtituents or Parts. 3. The 
Cauſes, Principles, or. Efficients. 4. The End. 5. 
The A&ion. 6. Paſſion. 7. Quality. B.. Quantity. 
9. Time. 10. Place. 11, The Subjeffs, The 
Correſpondents, Of which I ſhall ſpeak in or- 
der, ſhewing what Sub-heads every place con- 
taineth, and how matter may be drawn out of 
them. . by Queſtions. | Yet I ſhall not. ſet down 
all that is to- be faid, for that were both im- 
poſſible and unneceflary; but ſufficient to make 
che uſe of them, and of all not ſer down, un- 
p | derſtood 
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derſtood and pratticable. The manner to uſe 
chem is this; fer down the Common-place with 
its particular Heads upon a ſeveral Table or Page ; 
till by frequent peruſing and prathſing they be- 
come ready and familiar ro you. Then, by the 
Auxiliary Verbs, put in form of a _— find 
out ſuch Notions contained in each place, as are 
agreeable and fitring ro your Subje& ; charge alſo 
the Subje& ( as often as you have need ) by ſome 
of the former ways, and apply the Queſtions after 
the ſame manner to them alſo. 


1. COMMON-PLACE, The Relation of 
the Obje@ to the Faculties of Man, 1s as divers as 
the Faculties are ; 1. Senſe external, internal. 2. Un- 
derftanding. 3. Expreſſi"n. 4. AﬀeFiom. Concerning 
Senſe ( your Subject being the Obje& of ſome of 
them) are theſe, and infinite other Queſtions 
v.g. a Battel. Have I ever ſeen it? Ar leaſt paint- 
ed ? Or deſcribed ? Might I have ſeen it? Where? 
How Jong ago ? How often ? Had I ſeen ir, what 
would ic have wrought in me ? I would I had ſeen 
it, for how can I imagine it ? What Notion have 
I of it? Hath my Friend, or Stranger or Acquain- 
tance ſeen it? Had he ſeen it, or nor ſeen it, what 
would have followed? Hath he dreamed of it ? 
If a Battel be ſo terrible when heard, much more 
when ſeen ; yet more when prefent in it. Could 
Virrue be ſeen, how would it allure all rhe World ! 
"Tis pity a Lye cannot be feen, that all Men 
might beware of ir. Again, the Paſſion of the 
Senſe affords ſuch Queſtions as theſe : The Co- 
met, did it deceive, weaken, blind, aſtoniſh, con- 
found, pleaſe, comforr, chear the Senſe ? 


Sempey 
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Semper ego Auditor tantum 2 nmgquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauct Theſeide Codri 2 &c. 


2. CONCERNING Unierſtanding, or the 
internal faculty of knowing. The ations whereof 
are Thinking, Imagination, Apprehenſim, Comprehen- 
fron, perfeted when we have a compleat Notion, 
or Idea of our Olyje& ; this by many men (an 
original of many Errors ) is confounded with Afſ- 
ſent. Aſſent or belief rhat the Obje& is fo, or 
not ſo; herero belong alſo Doubting, Opinion, Be- 
lieving or crediting another, Science or perte& 
Knowledge, Deceit, Error, Proviſion or Foreſight, 
Remembrance, there being nothing that falls not our 
ro be the Obje& of the Underſtanding, gyc. Con- 


cerning theſe, we frame commonly theſe with in-- 


finite other CI v. g: Columbus's finding out 
the new World. How came it into his Thoughr? 
Did any think of it before? What Imagination or 


Conception was formed of it? Why were not ſuch, 


as before him had that Imagimation, excited to 
undertake it ? Did the Ancients think it impoſſi- 
ble ? Did they doubt whether it were not all Sea ? 
Did they believe their Predeceffors that denied 
the Antipodes? How did Columb:zs firſt aflent to 
it? What Arguments, what Autftorities, mov'd 


him ? If he had not thought upon it, would: any 


other? A thing ſo probable did it find many Aber- 
ters, (9c. How did 1t move, work upon Columbus, 


when he firſt gave his full Conſent ? What Reſ$y-- 
| Jutions did he take upon 1t? gy. 


3. EXPRESSIONS, or the Faculty which. 
diſcovers* our Minds to others, comprehendeth 
Words, Languages, ſpoken or written; our own or fo- 

regn ; 
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reign; ancient or modern; copious or barren ; elegant 
or rude; pleaſant or harſh ;, perſpicuous or obſcure ; 
ambiguous, equivacal, ſynonymous, proper, natural, fi- 
gurative. Again, Verſe or Proſe; Narration, Inter- 
pretation, Queſtion ;, inſiruding, diſputing, determining, 
affirming, denying, propoſing, anſwering, confuting, am- 


| plifying, exhorting, praying, commanding, adviſing, 


congratulating, condoling, &c. All theſe rhings are 
true or falſe; likely or unlikely; doubtful or certain. 

To this Head are referred alfo all Expreſſions 
not by words; as by Painting, Graving, Symbols, 
Emblems, Chara&ers, Cyphers, Hierolyfics, Impreſas ; 
as alſo ſigns with the Hand, Eye, or other motion 
of the Body ; either narural, or by conſent of ge- 
neral Cuſtom, or particular Correſpondence. As 
alſo all natural expreſſions of Paſſions, as Sighing,. 
Laughing, gyc. 

V. g. Being to ſpeak of America and its Inhabt- 
rants; I ask, What 1s the Name of the Country ? 
What Language it is? Who impoſed it? Whence 
derived or took he it? What 1s its true Significati= 
on? What the Reaſon of impoſing ir? What ſy- 
nonymas to 1t? Is it equivocal? Who hath writ of 
it ? In what Language ? How much, ggc. 

Again, Is there any Map. of'it? What doth it 
reſemble ? Is ir painted any where? gg. 


4 AFFECTION hath thefe Sub-heads, 
whence Queſtions may be ſuggefted : Delight 
and Trouble, Pain and Pleaſure, Love and Hatred, 
Deſire or Averſion, Hope or Fear, Gratitude or In- 
gratitude, Anger, Admiration, Veneration;. Contempt, 
Indignation, Compaſſion, Complacency, and in ſhorr, 
all other motions, or-paſſions of the Soul. In re- 
ference whereto I demand, if, v. g. a Viſit of a 
Friend hath eyer, and when, and how often, de- 

II 20 OF | ——— 
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lighred me ? whether it be a thing deſirable, joy- 
ful, &9c. ro me? or 1f to any other, and ro whom ? 
ec. It he ſhould come, how would my Paſſion be 
affeted? what Content? gyc. 


IT. SECOND Common-place of Conſtituents 
containeth three Heads. 1. Of eſſential degrees of 
Genus's, Species, &c. 2. Of particulars of its Spe- 
cies. And 3. of parts conſtitutive. 

The firſt hath Sub-heads all eſſential predicates. 
Beginning firſt with ens, enquiring if your Subjett 
(v. g. an Unicorn) be, or if there be ſuch a 
thing. So deſcending, if it be a Subſtance, or Ac- 
cident, Tt a Subſtance, whether corporeal, or incor- 
poreal, If an Accident, whether Quantity, Quality, 
Motion , C Ation and Paſſim)) Relation, Time, or 
Place; running through the ſpecies of your Genus 
till you come to your Subjett ir ſelf. Theſe Sub- 
divifions of every Genus are to be found in the 
Predicaments. - For example, an Eagle. Is there 
ſuch a thing? a Subſtance or Accident ? Is it a 
Subſtance created? corporeal ? compounded ? li- 
ving ? mortal? animal ? irrational? volative ?. witd? 
that flies fingle, not in flocks? with a hooked 
Beak? living by Prey, gc. So concerning the 
firſt Predicate, many Queſtions offer themſelves. 
As, War 1s a thing, no great matter if it were 
nor in the World. Were it not that we fee it 
ated every day, we ſhould eſteem ir a fabulous 
Chimera ; ſuch as Cerberus, and the Furies. Were 
it not, from how many Calamities ſhould we be 
free? Oh that there were never known the 
Names of Quarrels, Diflentzons, Hatreds, Fight- 
ings! but that Love, Charity, and Peace, reigned 
everywhere, What fort of Entity is War? pur- 
ſuing it through all irs Differences, it is an Attion 
not 
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not . peaceable or profitable, but troubleſome 
and offenſive ; offenſive upon Deliberation, nor 
by Nature, as *Cold is contrary to Heat : tor in- 
tereſt of State, to diſtinguiſh 1t from Robbery or 


_ private Quarrels. Managed with open Violence, 


not ſecret Plots, with armed Multitudes, againſt 
an Enemy thar defends himſelf with a competent 
Army, 9c. ; 

The ſecond ſuggeſterh ro us Conſiderations, if 
the Subjet be one or many, ſimple or various, 
and of how many ſorts, v. g. How many ſorts of 
Eagles? of War? by Sea, by Land; offenſive, 
detenfive ; juſt, unjuſt; Horſe or Foot Fights ; 


tir -or barbarous. So for Particulars, the War 


of the Turks againſt the Venetians, Engliſh againft 
Hollanders, French againit Spaniards. 

- The third of Conſtituent parts, wherher eſſential, 
integral, and theſe homogeneal or heterogeneal, 
Adjun&s, as Hairs are parts of Beaſts, Leaves of 
Trees, and theſe eicher excrementitious, or elſe 
perfetive and for Ornament; as Pillars are 
parts of noble Buildings, Theatres, Fountains , 
Piazza's, 5c. of great Cities. Or parts of Or- 
der, as Beginning, Middle, End ; ſuperior, infe- 
rior ; internal, external, gc. The Soul, hath it 
parts ? may it have ? why hath it, or hath ir nor? 
it it had or had nor, what ſort of parts? how 


many, G& Ce m 


HI. THE Third Common-place is of Cauſes, 
Efficients, or Principles, to which are reduced 
Occaſions., Inſtruments, Means, or any Concurrents, 
Aſſiſtants, or Acceſſaries to produce the effett. 
Theſe again are remote, near, or immediate ; univer- 
ſal, particular; primary, principal, or ſecundary and 
teſs principal; total, partial; ſeparate, conjained 3 

| internal, 
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Internal, external ; neceſſary, contingent , fortuitous, 
intended ; weak, ſlrong; which may, or may not, be 
hindred : eaſy, hard, poſſible, impoſſible ; prepared, 
unprepared ; diſpoſitions, 8%. Again, all theſe are 
either of the thing it ſelf, or the thing being ſuch 
as it 1s, clothed with Accidents and Circumſtances. 

In human A&ions alſo are other Heads, as the 
Perſon, our ſelves, or ſome other, Friend, Neighbour, 
Stranger, Enemy ; which work either by Chance, 


by Reaſon, by Paſſion, and theſe Love, Hatred, Sc. 


by Force, Neceſſity, or Violence ; by Cuſtom, by Er- 
ror or Miſtake, by Opportunity, &c. as War : by 
whom or between whom made? Who the occa- 
fion ? What moved to 1t? What was the true 
Cauſe ? What the Pretence? Whence began it ? 
With what Arms and Force was 'it managed ? 
What Inſtruments or Furniture? Whar Conveni- 
ences? How many Artillery? How many Horſe ? 
How many Foot ? How many Shor ? Whar ſtock 
of Money ? What Strength? What Experience ? 
What Counſel? Who the General? What a one 
for Skill, Courage, Fortune? What Under-Officers 
of all ſorts? How qualified ? Was he conſtrained 
ro fight? Did he undertake the Charge Kara + 
our of Duty ? Ambicion ? Doth he manage it by 
Intelligence? Treachery ? or Force ? 


IV. THE fourth Common-place is of the End 
and Means, or of Good ; for the end of every 
Agent and every Attion 1s Good, either real or ſeem- 
ing; near or far off ; private or publick, 

Of End's there are ſeyeral degrees or ſubordina- 
tions. The ultimate or ſupreme end. The chiefeſt 
1s-the Glory of God the Creator ; next, the perfeFion 
of the Univerſe.s And theſe are wnverſal of all 
things, Next follow more particular or _—_ 
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ends, the Conſervation of the Species ; the Conſer- 
vation of the Individuum : irs Delight or Pleaſure ; 
Excellency, and Convenience ; Honetum, or Duty ; Pro- 
fit ro the Agent, his Friends, Neighbors, the Pub- 
lick, his Country, gyc. | 

All natural Agents, though they work for an 
End, yet intend it not, bur are direed to it. On- 
ly Min being a rational Creature, knows and aims 
at an End. And the End of the Man is one ; of 
Is Art, another : as the Statuary makes a Statue 
ro zet Mony, &c. but of his Art 1s, to reſemble the Ar- 
chetype. Of Men's Intentions or Aims, ſome are 
principal, others acceſſary ; ſome ordinary, others ac- 
cidental. Pompey married Ceſur's Daughter ; not for 
the love of Progeny, not for her Beauty, or Dow- 
ry; but for his own Ambition, an accidental End 
to- Marriage. Some dire, others perverſe; as a 
Father recounts to his Son the worthy aCtions of 
his Anceſtors, to provoke him to the like ; which 
he perverts to Pride, Libertiniſm, Dis-ſubjzeQion to 
Laws and Magiſtrates, and Infolence towards his 
Inferiors. And this happens ſometimes out of 
Error and Miſtake ; as when an Orator diverts his 
Art to get Applauſe : ſomtimes alſo our of Ma- 
lice and Wickedneſs, as when a General defires Vi- 
Rory to ſatisfy his private Revenge. When a Man 
_ to Church ro look upon an handſom Woman, 

Co 

Again of Ends, ſome are ultimate and principal, 
others ſecundary, inſtrumental, or means to obrain 
the orher. As a Prince gives our Mony to form 
an Army, to fight an Enemy, ro overcome him, 
ro take away his Dominion, ro ſeize it for him- 
felf. This 1s the ultimare End, the orher are 
Means. Of theſe alſo ſome are proper and con- 
vement for the End : as it he, that deſigns ro be a 
Soldier 
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Soldier , learns to 'manage an Horſe, to under- 
ſtand and uſe Arms, toendure Hunger, Cold, Wea- 
rineſs, Wounds, Watching, gc. Orhers are im- 

roper ; as-to quarrel, to ſwagger, to be drunk, 
Fete, kill andſlay, every one he meets. To be an 
Orator, the proper means: are to ſtudy Reaſoning 
and Argumentation; to-umitate Cicero, DemoSthenes, 
'&c. to obſerve the beſt way of diſpoſing his Mar- 
ter, clothing ir with good Words, Phraſes, Fi- 
gUres, (9c. the contrary and improper way, Or ra- 
ther diment, 1s to ſcrape together a parcel 
of well-founded Words, a few ſnaps of Wir, gc. 

Again, ſome Ends are obtained, others hinared ; 
as a man defires Health and Strength, ſed grandes 
pun ftucetaque craſſa annuere his ſuperos vetuere. A 

ather deſires his Son ro be virtuous and prudent, 
and provides him Maſters, -Books, g&c. but the 
Young Man abandons himſelf to ill Company, 9c. 
hindred by our own Folly, Oppoſitions of Friends, 
Enemies, 0c. or fortuitous Accidents. 

neſtions concerning the'End are ſuch as theſe, 

Wherefore? Why ſo? To what end, purpoſe, inten- 
tion? For whoſe ſgke ? For what good doth, work- 
erh, maketh, he rhis? Whar ſhall he reap by ir ? 
Hath he obtained: his End? Hoperh he, ſhall he ob- 
tain it ? What means taketh he to obtain it ? Are 
they rational, prudent, proper? Who can, hath 
will hinder him, or it? 
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V. THE Fiſth Common-place 1s of Afions. (7 
Whereof ſome are immanent, - when the Azent is w 
alſo the' Patient, commonly expreſſed by Verbs hi 
Neuters 1n Latin. Such are, to grow, to fail, to al 
move, to reſt, ro want, to haſt, tro declame, ro fe 
ſtudy, gc. to think, underſtand, gc. Others are li; 
tranſient, when the Agent and Patient are divers, 

| and 
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are = pay by Verbs Tranſitives, as ſtriking, heat- 
ing, (Fc. * 

vi, ſome AFioms concern being; as V. ge 
Pride, what dorh, can, ſhall, will, gc it pro- 
duce'? [ Note that all the Auxthary Verbs have 
their. greateſt uſe and force- in this Claſs ] gene- 
rate, perfe&, preferve, conſume, deſtroy ? Con- 
verſation begetteth Similitude in Manners, mutuat 
Confidence, uniting Intereſt, conſerves Friendthip, 
and 1s apt to procure Advancement, &rc. Debau- 


chery conſumes the Eſtate, deftroys Health, &c. 


Others concern Qualities : and indeed all A#ons 
proceed from the Virtues or Faculties of their 
Agents, whether natural or acquiſite ; and Aions 
are as various, and copious, as Qualities are. As 2 
wiſe Man gives good Counſel, and doth his Aftion 
wiſely. A Young Man: doth, can, may, is wont 
to do fooliſhly. Strong Wine doth, is apt to in- 
ebriate. In Afton, the Place, Time; and Quan- 
tiry often afford matrer confiderable. He car 
ſpeak more boldly in an Ale-houſe than at Court. 
The Sun warmeth and enlighreneth (becauſe big-' 
ger) more than Venus; more alſo when nearer, 
How ' doth it move, a&? By it ſelf, by another? 
By Nature, Force, Chance ? as the Efficient, End, 


. Pretence, 7c: circularly? Dire&ly ? How in Youth? 


How in Age 2 How art firſt? .How afterwards 2 


 Slowly-or haſtily 2 conſtantly or by Intermifſions 2 
| Aqua ly or unequally ? mediately or immediately? 
',.. To Action are reduced alſo Conſequents or Eels 


is, 
which-anſiver to the Queſtion, whar dorh it, or 
he, work ? 'And of theſe ſome are made, ſome are 
done : ſome endure no longer than the Aﬀtion it 
ſelf: as, -the Room 15:no longer light than it 1s en- 
lighrened. If the Auditors mind him nor, all is 
done as ſoon as the Preacher hath ſpoken his Ser- 
mon, H Others 
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Orhers remain after the Aion is ended; as 
Health remains, tho the Medicines have ended : 
Science remains when the Study is finiſhed. Sci- | 
ence gets Honor, Honor Employment, Employ- | 
ment Riches. A Prince what doth he? whar ; 
ought he, 5c. to do? to adminiſter Juſtice. Whar ' 
will that do, or is it apt to produce? to maintain 
Plenty, Security, Peace. Whar are the Effets of 
rheſe, naturally, uſually, always, continually? the 
Peoples Love, and Readine(s ro ſpend their Lives 
and Eſtates for him. Hence no danger of Inſur- H 
reQions, Rebellions, &'c. He will live in great " 
Honor and Reverence with his Neighbours, gc. " 
The golden Apple, thrown by Diſcord amongſt the - 
Gods at a F what Conſequents had ir, might Sc 
it have? (gc. Delight of the Gueſts: Emulation 
and deſire of the three Goddeſſes: Chuſing of Pa- , 
#is ro be Judge: Mercury's deſcent to carry him FR 
the Meſſage : His undertaking it: His beholding l a 

_ the three Goddeſſes, oc. So the immediate et- —_ 
fe& of the Sun is Heat, thence the warming of the 
Earth, raiſing Vapors, thence Clouds, Rain. Again, ble 
from Heat, ons of the Year, Generations: of "a 
all Plants, Merals, gc. c 


VI. THE Sixth Common-place is of Paſſion, or Go 
receiving an Aion. Bur eſpecially ſuffering, which 
is chiefly of evil. To this belongs being made, be- bd 
Ing done ; Was the World, could it be, could it be i *©* 
made, from Eternity ? The rebuilding of the City, 
I5 it, may it, could ir be done, finiſhed, perfett- I _ r 
ed, deſtroyed, conſumed, and changed into bet- ws 
rer, worſe ? | 

Why do ſome Men grow as fat as' Ehud, none i 
as big as Goliah ? Qualities. The Moon, becauſe ew 
recelying her Light from the Sun, is ſubje& to 

Eclipſes, 


Cold. 
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' Eclipſes, Change, Full, gc. Priamus, becauſe 


old, lived to be ſpoiled of his Kingdom, to ſee 
his Sons ſlain, his Ciry deſtroyed, gc. The Ethi- 
opian is burnt with Hear, the Laplander frozen with 


In ſum, - whatever Heads belong to Aion, may 
be alſo eaſily applied to Paſfion. 

What doth the Obje& work upon us? our Sen- 
ſes, &c. What do all Simples and Medicines; 
Air, and all things { called by Phyſicians) prerer- 
natural? all things edible? ggyc. work upon us in 
order ro: Health and Sickneſs? Whar do all Arts 
work? What all Virtues, Vices, Eſtates, Ages, 
SEXES, Cc. work ? well? 1? or indifferently? 


VIE THE Seventh Common-place is of Qualz- 
ties, which hath theſe Heads: 1. Gvod and Ew in 
themſebves. Good is perie&, worthy, noble, excel- 
lent, happy, &c. | Evil the contrary. In rejpect 
of others, neceſſary, helpful, ſuperfluous, profica- 
ble, agreeable, hurrful, &c. as Lucifer was created 
a moſt noble and excellent Spirir ; but afterwards 
became -unfortunate, wicked; - dangerous, malici- 
ous, in endeavouring to diminiſh the Glory of 
God, and deviſing miſchief ro man. Full of ha- 
tred againſt Heaven, and deceit againſt Earth, g9c. 
by which means he is become the vileſt, and moſt 
deteſtable of all Creatures. 


2. QUALITIES occult ; which-are known 
only by their Aﬀons. Whar 1s the Power, Fa- 
culty, gc. of the Loadſione ? ro draw Iron, to 
make it move towards the North, &c. Who 
could believe the Power of Circe, to change Men 
11to Hogs ? 


H 2 3. QUA- 
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3- QUALITIES ſenſ#le; ſuch are Beauty, 
Ueplineſs ; Figures of all forts; Light, Darkneſs ; 
Colours of all forts, natural, artificial; white, black, 
gc. for hearing, Sounds of all forts ; ſhrill, loud, 
skreeking, whiſtling, din, noiſe, gc. So for Smells 
of all ſorts, and Taſtes; alfo tangible uekich as 
Hear, Cold; dry, moiſt; heavy, light; hard, foft; 
liquid, ſolid; rtan, thick; fſiibtte, groſs; clear, gg. 
and all theſe natural, or adventitious. As Lucretia 
was beautiful naturally, gc. 


4- QUALITIES of the Mind, Faculties, or 
Powers natural, or Accidents; as in the Under- 
ſtanding, Perſpicaciry, Sagacity ; Memory, tena- 
Cious, treacherous; Invention, ready, ſlow; the 
AﬀeCions alſo and Paſlions, Virtues and Vice, be- 
long ro this'Head., _ 


5s. ADJUNCTS, as naked, clothed, armed, 
adorned, trimmed; not Men only, but Houſes, 
Cities, Sepulchres, Fountains, and the like. 


. 6. SITUATION, as Cloth is tenter'd, fold- 
ed, gc. a Pillar upright, leaning, fallen, hanged 
up, C&c. a living Creature ſtandeth, fitreth, lieth, 
Kkneeleth, ggc. p 


7. RELATIONS, as Lord, Subje&, Judge, Ad- 
vocate, Accuſed, Magiſtrate, Maſter, Servant, Scho- 
lar, Teacher ; married, unmarried; rich, poor, (Fc. 
noble, ignoble ; glorious, in diſgrace, gc. 


VII. THE Eighth Common-place 1s Quantity - 
this 1s cafily and vulgarly known with 1ts Species. 


Io it therefore belong Number, one, many, 
tew, 
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few, &c. v.g. How many Suns are there? Is ir 
never ſeen double, or triple ? Why can there he 
no more ? It there were more, what would follow ? 
Is it divitible or indiviftble ? Extended ? How far? 
How many parts hath it? How great 1s it? How 
large, long, high, thick? greater than the Earrh ? 
How often? How 1s it to be meaſured ? How long 
hath it laſted? Is it diminiſhed or increaſed? 
Hath it any weight ? 


IX. THE Ninth Common-place of. Time hath 
theſe Heads; always, ſometimes, v. g. What is the 
Duration of the Creator? He hath always been. Is 
it poſſible he ſhould 'be not eternal ? if he were 
not-eternal, what would follow? Why is he eter- 
nal ? Can-any thing be eternal befides him ? Dura- 
tion is varied into paſt, preſent, and future. Pru- 
dence confidereth things paſt, that ir may govern 
the preſent ; and makerh Conjeures from both, 
that ir may well manage the furure. The paſt is 
conſidered by Memory; the preſent in a&ing;. in 
the future -are concerned our Hopes, Fears, Pro- 
vidence, Cautiouſnefs, ' gyc.' 7" 


2. DIVERS meafures of time; as Ages, 7ear's, 
Months, Days, Hours, Moments, and parts of. Time ; 
as, Morrging, Evening; Spring, Summer; Infan- 
cy, Childhood, gc. the beginning, middle, end- 
1ng of the Duration:of any thing. 


3. OCCASION, as favourable, opportune, 
accuſtomed, purpoſed, gc. with their Contraries, 


X. The Tenth Common-place is where,. or 
place. To which belong, 1. The ſeveral parts of the 
Umverſe, as Air, Earth, Fire, Water, Heavens, 
H Z Fir- 
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Firmament, &'c. North, South, (4c. Zones, Cli- 
mates, (4c. Land, Seca, Iſlands, gc. Countries, Afia, 
Africk, &c. India mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabi. 
Where ſhall we find Deceit? in Shops and Mar- 
kers, in narrow Souls, Where Subuilty ? in the 
Genoueſes, Where Induſtry? in Holland. 


2. PLACE ts either Proper, Common ; due, be- 
Jonging ta another. A Scholar in a Market is a 
Fiſh on dry Land. Place alfo is natural, violent, 
accidencal ; where it ought, is wont ; it may fafe- 
ly, well, be. Our Country, Dwelling, 9c. 


3. DIFFERENCES of place; before, be- 
hind; on the right, left, &'c. hand ; above, un- 
der; over againſt, rowards, (gc. near to, far off; 
in, by, at, 2c. Where ſtood Carthage ? Italiam 
contra, Tyberin.ique oftia, Where is Water to be 
had? in the Fountain, River, Well, (5c. 


4- QUALITIES of place; cold, hot; fruic- 
Ful, barren ; clean, dirry ; champaigns, mountain- 
ous; tilled, uncilled ; fandy, chalky, Gr. 


| s. CIVIL places; as an Houſe, Town, V1l- 
fage, Villa, Shop, Market-place, Streer, Theatre, 
Church, Hall. Publick or private; ſacred or pro- 
fane; folitary, inhabired ; our own, anothers. 
Where may a Man plant, build ? gyc. upon his 
own. Where do Flatterers frequenr; the Courrt, 


6. THE power or property of place. Vervecum in 
patria, craſſque ſub aere natus. 


 XT. THE Eleventh Common-place is the $ub- 
jet to which any thing belongeth, or v—_ any 
| | ng 
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ching is. - There is nothing that I be the 
Subje& of another, The Cauſe may be of its pro- 
priety- Virtuous Attions, to whom are they pro- 
per? in whom to be found? in prudent Perſons. 
What things are hot ? thoſe expoſed to the Sun, 
are near to the Fire, are in Motion. Who are 
cunning ? rhey who have much experience. The 
Effedts and Signs, Who are noble ? rhey who do 
nothing baſely, or craftily. Who are true Prin- 
ces? they who govern for the Good of their Peo- 
ple.” Who are ſubje& ro Anger ? they who have 
a ſharp Noſe, curled Hair, red Face, 9c. 

Subſtances are moſt properly the Subje& of 
other things. As God is the Fountain of Goodneſs, 
the Angels receive it immediately from him. Men 
and orher Creatures are good each in his kind. 

So for all other things. What things are, may 
be, uſe to be, ought ro be, accounted ag? [ Aat- 
-ons and Paſſions ] a Journey from England to China. 
The Works of Toftatzus Abulenſis. Delay of what 
1s earneſtly defired. { Time } the Lives of Men 
before the Flood. [Place the way from Paris 
01 —_— W LEP oe _ _ fee- 

e. | Quantity | things. and little. [-Quali 
fick pe ons, Women, pale Perſons, Quatiey] 
&c. [Afton] Children, old Men. {Place] the 
Afiaticks, 0c. 


XII. THE laſt: Common-place is Correſpondents, 
which hath many under it: as, Jr 
1. Before and after; firſt, ſecond, third, 09, 
laſt : beginning, middle, ending. More or leſs. 
Whether 1s betore, Saturn or the Sun 2? in Digni- 
Ty and Perfeftion the Sun is before : in Place, de- 
cending, Saturn 1s before. In time they are 


equal, 
| H 4 2. The 
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2. The ſame and divers or different. Virgil was 
the Author of the Georgichs, who of the Aneids 2 
the ſame. How doth his Poems differ from - 
mer's, Theocritus, Heſiad, Taſſo, Sc. 

3. Equal and unequal : double, triple, gc. half, 
and generally all Proportions. / 

4+ Like, unlike; contrary, oppoſite; and theſe va- 
ried with more and leis. Alexander and Puljns 
Ceſcr were like in Boldneſs, unlike in Stature;, of 
contrary Diſpoſttions. Whether was more pru- 
dent? leſs fortunate ? Was Plato a better Philoſo- 
pher, or Dionyſzus a worſe Tyrant? the Aftrologues 
PrediQion of Ce[:7's Death brings to mind the like 
of the Earl of Pembroke. 

5. Union or Conjunttion in the ſame Aﬀim:; as 
when' two a& one upon another mutually, as two 
Enemies or Emulators ſeeking ro undermine one 
another. Or when both a& upon a third, as two 
Rivals toward the ſame Miſtreſs. Or both ſuffer 
from a third, as two Servants under the ſame Ma- 
ſter. Or one aft, and the cther receive or ſuffer, 
as the Maſter and Scholar, Judge and Accuſer. 

.6. Together, near, far off : ' antecedent, concomitant, 
ſubſequent , ' ether in Place, Digmty, or Time. 
Chriſtmas brings ro mind good Cheer, Mirth, Fol- 
lity. A Feaſt ſuggeſts Meats, Cooks, Fiſh, Fowl, 
Fleſh, Sawces, Diſhes, Chargers, .Wines, Cups, 
Plares, gc. The Spring brings in Summer, Ay- 
tumn, - Winter. - Ceſar makes'me think of Bruzzs, 
Caſſius, Pompey, &Ce. :  — | 
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ob 


Brief Dire@ions for Elocution. 


T Beg the Reader's Pardon, it, contrary to = 
own Defign, I here ſubjoin to the Diſcourſe 
of Invention 'd few Lines in order to regulate our 
Speaking -and+. Writing; what we have invented.. 
And the rather, becauſe amongſt” the very many 
Books of Rhetorick., T have nor ſeen any, thar de- 
clares the Difference 'and Reaſons of Stiles and Fi- 
gures fo exattly as. Eman. Theſauro. Out of him 
therefore, for the greateſt part, IT have drawn this 
ſhore. Scheme and Proſpe; whereby any, even. 
meanly praiſed, Capacities, may be able to dif- 
cern and judge of: what' is well, and Orato;-like 
written or ſpoken; and conſequently himtelf alfa 
ro imitate the Eloquente Aurhors, | 

 There'are then divers manners of ſpeaking and 
writing. 


1. CONCISELY, in few ſhort abrupt Sen- 
tences, as Men ordinarily ſpeak 1n common Con- 
yerſation, without any Art or Order. - As, 

Dic mihi Dameta, cujum. pejus ? An Melibei 2 

Non, verum gonis. Nuper mihi tradidit gon, 
Such 1s very trequent in the Comedians. 

Vos iſthes intro auferte : abite, Sofia 

Adeſdum. Paucis te wolo. 

Dixi, audiviſtis, tenetis, judicate. 


2. SOMEWHAT avtificially but imperfe@tl ; 
1.. without any obſervation of Numbers, Corre- 
Hs ſpondence, 
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ſpondence, Meaſure, &c. when a period hath no 
certain bounds, but.goes-on tif-rhe matter be end- 
ed; keeping the mind of the Auditor ſtill tm ſuſ- 
enſe, tilLall is faid which is to ſay; which when 
1t will be, the Auditor cannor divine, becauſe he 
cannot. foreſee where ithe . Speaker's Deſign will 
determine. Such are the Beginnings of moſt of 
S. Paul's Epiſtles. Sueh is that Beginning of Ct- 
cero's Oration pro Clio. Si quis Fudices. forte adfit, 
Jenariss legum,. &c. till you come. to .quibs otjoſss, 
ne in communi  quidem otio, liceat eſſe. So in that 
pro Milone beginning at. Oxcidi, occidi non- Spe Mali- 
21m, &c. unto nom modo: veſtibulo- privaret, ſed omni: 
aditu of lumine. So in Catone Majore.. Plus. apud 
me Antiquorum authoritas valet, &c. unto per wiſum: 
ex Africano- audiſſe dicebat.. 
Such ts that Dithirambique Scene in Seneca's Oedi- 
pus, which begins,. 
Effuſam redimite comam nutante Eorimbo 
Mollia Niſeis armati brachia thyrſss,. &c«: 
Such that of Virgil in his Sifenus, | 
Namg; canebat uti magnum per inane coaGa, &c:. 
And #neid. 6. Principio celum. ac terras, . campeſque 
liquentes, &c. 
Such 1s moſt of the Hiftorians manner of. writing. 
This faſhion of Speech the Greeks called Oratio: 
pendens, Ar. Rhet..1.3. C. 9. Such when an Athenian 
Ambaſſador uſed at: Sparta, the Senate replied, The 
firft part of your Oration is gone out of our Minds, 
and rhe ſecond never entred in. 


3 AFTERWARDS Thrafimachus, or who- 
ever he was thar firft obſerved the Pleaſantnefs in 
Lyrics to proceed from their Pauſes and Meaſures, 
begin to praiſe the fame in Proſe ; and to mince 
thoſe £reat and unlick'd Maſles into ſhorter w 

LOUnQs 
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- rounder Periods. Of theſe, that which confiſts of ' 


one entire ſenſe only, and 1s not -divided into- 
members (ſuch as are moſt of Seneca's ) is called 
by Ariſtotle, . mals v : and by reaſon of the 
omiſſion of the Tranfitions, and the frequent re- 
petition of the ſame matter in ſeveral words, is 
by moſt Orators rejefted. Wherefore others, out. 


of more diligent obſervation of what was pleaſing, . 


changed thoſe round and incoherent: Periods into 
many more conciſe Members: carving them, as it 
were, into divers Clauſes and Pareels.; which were 
alſo made correſpondent and commenſurate one- 
ro another.. So thar they became neither intire,. 
nor yet maimed; not metrical, yet- not- without me- 
tre; not in feet, yet nor. altogether. /ooſe ;. without: 
Verſe, not without Rythme; Verſe compared with: 
other Proſe,.. Proſe compared to Verſes. This came 
nor in faſhion amongſt rhe Romans till the latter: 
end of: Tullys time ; which made his-firſt Orations 
not to be ſo eloquent as. his latter; and himſelf to; 
complain that he was going out of the World 


| when: he began to underſtand Rherorick.. And 


of ſome Orators in his time he faith,. I iis erat 
admirabilis curſus orationis , ornata ſententiarum con- - 
cinnitas now erat. 7, e. they had a wonderſul flu-- 
ency in their Stile, choice words, and round fult 
Periods, but they wanted the near diſtribution of. 
them into parts and members. The firſt 1s like an 
head of excellent Hair, . but: hanging down, and” 
flagging ; this other like the fame Hair diſpoſed: 
and made up into Rings and Curls. Examples. of-- 
theſe are infinite in Pliny's Panegyrick.. 


4 T HIS: HZarmorny-or: correſpondence. of : the: 
Clauſes of a Period confiſts in. three things. 


Ts . Equa= 
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- . © Is: Equality.of the Members, 

” 2.. Contrapoſation of the Word's. 

* 3. Similitude of Termination. | 

© 1, Equality is, when the divers Clauſes of a Pe- 
r70d confiſts of equal number of Words, or. of Syllz- 
bles, or-Tiines, ( two ſhort Syllables being equal to 
one long) which is altogether as graceful. As, 
Speremums que volummws ; quod acciderit feramus, Cic, 
Alterum optare crudelitas.eff,” alterum. ſervare clemen- 
tie.” * Superbia . in fronite.;. Ifa .in- oculis ; pally in cor- 
pore ;' in. are 71mpudentia. Plin. S1.quid obtigerit, #quo 
animo paratogue moriar; neque enim potest. accidere 
turpis mars. forti viro; neque immatura Conſular ; ne- 
que miſera ſapienti. Cic. | | 

2. Contrapoſition; Antitheſis, 1s a converfion or 
retorſion of the fame Words. in divers Clauſes of 
the ſame Period. For the fame words are ſeverally 
(and ofren.contrarily ) joined, to make as 1t.were 
a ſeeming ContradiZtfion, or Paradox at leaſt. As, 

Sepins accidit ut imprudentes feliciter, prudentes 
infeliciter agant. 4 

Infelix Dido.nulli bene:nupta marito ; 

thc pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris.. 

Stultus prudentibus, prudens flultis, viſus: 

Sometimes alfo Words of a contrary Significatton 
are joined together. elegantly in one periods ſupina. 
As, Inclinata reſurgg. Carpit (F carpitur una. Quit 
JpeFavit wwlnera vulnus habet. Sparta ibi muros ha- 
bet ubi non habeft. 

Sometimes Words ſignifying contrary things are 
placed in divers Clauſes of the. fame Period.. As, 
Aut viros amplifica, aut mortuos derelingue.. 

Alba liguftra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur. 

Sometimes. they are placed in manner of af 
Dilemmai. Morere, ſi caſta es, viio; fr inceſta, amret. 

Fupiter aut falſus parer eft, aut crimine verus. So 
gz» WITl/thn 
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3. Similitude of Terminations, whether, r. by 
Tteration of the ſame Words 1n ſeveral Clauſes. 2. 
Of the ſame Caſes.and Perſons of Nouns and Verbs, 
rho not. the ſame Words, yer of the ſame or like 
Sound. Of the Spartans at Thermopyle.- . Trecenti 
ſumus, ſed viri, ſed armati, ſed Lacones, ſed ad Ther- 
mopylas ; nunquam vidi plures trecentos. Of the 
ſame, Nos fine deliciis educamur, ſine muris vivi- 
mus, fine vita vincimus. This Correſpondence is 
{ſomerimes in one Word, ſometimes 1n 2, 3,4; and 
5s ſometimes, bur rarely. 

Tndignus cui vel improbi bene vel probi male di- 

cant. 

Dum laurum. acquifivit regiam, pa!mam amitit: 

popularem.  - 

pel in negotio fine periculo, wel in otio cum dignt- 
rare. efſe poſſint. 

ZEque-nocent. & qui nolentibus vitam officioſe im- 
pertiunt, & qui voleiitibus mortem malitioſe ne- 
gant, 

An tu me per hos in patriam reyocare potuifti, ega 
te per coſdem 1n patria retinere non potero ? 


s. BESIDES theſe, there are two cther forts 
of Figures, or Ornaments of Speech. The firit are 
ſuch as move the Afed&ions, and perſivade as well 
as delight, and therefore may well be called Pathe- 
tical, The ſecond are ſuch as conii{t in ingenious 
Expreſſions in the words themſelves. 

Pathetical are thoſe Figures, which ſerve to ex- 
preſs ſome Paſſion, or. other Operation of the 
Mmd ; as the Imagination, Underſtanding, (5c. 
whether they concern Apprehenfſion, Appetite, 
Anger, or any other Afﬀettion whatſoever. Such 
are, 
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I. Cognitio. To this belong rheſe and rhe like 
Expreſſions. Aznoſco, audio, intelligo, ſcio, experiar;. 
wideo, 8&c. Agnoſco, agnoſco ; vitum eft Chaos, Sen.. 
Nunc {cio quid fit amor. Virg. Nefcio quo padto fieri 
dicam. Cic.. 

2. Demonſtratio. To which belong en, ecce, ad-- 
ſdiee,, audite, &&c. Em quo diſcordia cives perduxit 
miſeros / En queis, &c. Virg.. Intuemini huic. eru-- 
tos occulos,. ili confratos pedes ; quid exhorreſcitis ? 
ſc ifte miferetur.. 

3. Narratio, To which belong, dicam, enarro,. 
&c. Favete linguis ;, carmina non prius audita Mu-- 
farum ſacerdos Virgintbus pueriſque canto, Hor. ----Nunc 
gua ratione quod inftat confieri poſſit,. paucis adverte, 
docebo.. Hoſpes, diſce novum mortis genus. - 

4. Afﬀfimatio. Eft labor, non nego;, pericula magna, 
fateor  multe: inſidie ſunt- bonis, veriſfime diftum... 
Cic.. Afﬀurmo tibi, Caie Mari, non fic reſtitiſſet. 

uin, 

Negatio.. Nego eſſe quicquam a teſtibus diftum quod, 


Fole meis captiva germanos dabit 2 non. 

5. Ironia, Ni fallor, feminas ferrum: decet... 

6. Apoſtopeſss. Novimus (F qui te. 

7. Preteritio, Non dico te a focits pecunias acce- 
piſſe ; non ſum in eo occupatus, quod ciuitates, regna, do-- 
mos omnium depeculatus es; ns, rapinas omnes tuas - 
omitto. | 
8. Turamentum. Per has Iacrymas dextramque 
tuam te, Vitg. 

Teſtatio. Vos, Dii Patrii, penates, te$or, integro 
me animo ac libero P. Sylle cauſam defendere. 

9g. Animadverſpo, epitaſis. A refletting upon what 
was faid before, or animadverting upon ſome Cir- 
eumſtance of what preceded. Obrepfiſti ad honores 
commendatione fumoſurum imaginum ;, upon which he 

atumag- 
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animadyerts; Quarum nihil habebas ſimile preter c0-- 
 dorem. Cic. mn Pi R = 
Tu. intrare illum Senatum. poteris,. O 'Tulli, in quo 
Pompeium non ſts viſurus 2? tu illam togam induere, que 
arniis ceſſit ? Sen. in Suaf. | 
' Regina quondam, ancilla nunc quidem tua. 

Io. Parentheſis.. 

Il. Correto.. Antonium in campo vidimm, ty quid. 
dico 2? vidiſſe nos 2 Ego vidi. 

12, Repetitio. Commotus nos es, cut tibi mater 

pedes amplexaretur ; non es commotus. 
' I3- Admiratio. Nowm monſirum. ! mteger alitur., 
debiles alunt.. Sen. 

I 4. Exclamatio.. 

IS. Extenuatio. Levia memoravi nimis ; hec vir-- 
go feci, Leve eft quod attum eft. 

16, Commemnoratio®s O Myſis, Myſis, etiam munc 

ſeripta illa diffa mihi ſunt in anims. 

17. :Prefagitio.. Neſcio quid. animus grande preſagit: 
malum.. | 

18, Dubitatio.. Dubito an- moriendo vicerit, an vin-- 
cendo fit mortuus. | 

19. Inquiſitio (5: interrogatio. Nunc quero abs te,. 
quare- patrem ſuum. Roſcius occiderit ? quero quands- 
occiderit 2 Cic. 

20. Reſponſi9. Quaris, quo jaceas poſt obitum loco 2 
quo non nata jacent. 

21. Interpretatio. Si intelligis, Cicero, nom dicit 
Yoga ut vivas; ſed roga ut ſervias. When Anthony of- 
tered him his Lite it he would ask it. 

22, Occupatio, or preventing an obje&ion. 

23. Fidiv. Fingite whis antiquam i!lam urbem vi- 
dere, lucem orbis terrarum, &c. 

24» Imaginativ. Fam mihi cernuntur trepidis detu- 
bra moveri ſedibus. Vitz. 
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5> Expreſſio, eflypoſis." Putares cadaver ambu- 
i Wh. Quacunque iter faceret, ejuſmodi fuit, ut. non: le- 
gatus Populi Romani,” ſed ut quedam calamitas perua- 
dere videtur.. Cice Verre: - 1-1 

26. Proſopopeta.. Tecum patnia fe agit \Cic.. Car. 

27... ApoFrophe,. when we ſpeak to one that hears 
. not, O*Fms Blanduyſie. caveat vitro, dulci digne 
amero. Hor. 

. 28. Ratiocinatio, when one Conterh with 
himſelf. .. 

Cur Pallus non nupta 2 virum: now invenit hain: 

'22, Concluſuuncula, when the. foregoing matter 
1s refleted upon and concluded with fomewhar 
unexpefted. As Cicero, having declared 'how rhe 
Herbeteſt were by Verres condemned to pay a great: 
ſum of Mony to two of his Miſtrefſes, concludes, 
Ttaque civitas una ſociorum atque amicorum, duabus de- 
terrimis mulierculis ve&igalis fuit. | 

Epiphomena ſic dii ſpreti exardeſcunt- Sic: buma- 
na conſilia caftigantur, ubi ſe celeStibus Prefe- 
runt.. Val. Max... 

Compendium. Illis parentis nullus aut equi eſt 
mor, avidi cruoris, imperii, armorum, doli ; 
diris, ſceleſtis, breviter. ut dicam, meis. Oc- 
dip. 

30. Perplexitas. Quid agimus ? animum dj$trahit 
geminus timor ;, hinc gnatus, illinc conjugis cari cinis. 
Pars utra vincit ? 

3I. Approbatio. Sic, ſic agendum - eſt. Bene e$, 
Abunde e$8t. Hic placet pane modus. 

32. Imperium... Egredere ex urbe Cataling----—----- 


Egredere, purga regna ; letheles tecum aufer herbas : 
libera civis metu. \Medea, 
fm "os pro mea ſunm1 diligentia mo- 
, pro Ph tote conjul.1i hortor 5 pro mag- 
af] ah pericuit obteſior. Cic. 


Oblen 
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Obſequium. Tuus, O Regina, quid optes. 
Explorare labor, mihi juſſa capaſſere fas eft. 
So for the Pailſions. 

Blanditiz. 4nimula dulcis, ſuavis animula. 

Salutatio & Apprecatio, Bene valeas, quiſquis es. 
Sit tibi terra levis : Dit te ament qui hac legis. 

Veneratio. Delubra oF aras celitum, to patrios lares 
ſupplex adoro. | 

Abominatio. Heu ſtirpem inviſam ! (5 fatis contra- 
ria noftris. 

Irrifto. 4h, ab, ah, Iapidus amator filicernins. 

Execratio. Dit te perdant, fugitrue. Cic. 

Optatio. Feciſſet utinam Deus immortalis. Maxime 
vellem, Fudices. 

Invocatio.. Hymen, O Hymenge vent. 

Votum. Voueo tibi viimam, fortuna redux. 
Obſecratio. Per has aniles ecce te ſupplex comas,. at- 
que ubera iſta, pene matern:, obſecro. ' 
Commendatio. S1 te in germani 'fratris dilexi loco: : 
ſroe hec te ſolum fecit maxime, ſeu tibi morigera 
fait in rebus omnibus : Te.ifti virum do, amicum, 
tutorem, patrem. Bona noſtra hac tibi committo : 

ac tua mando fidet. 

Conceſſio. Do quod vis ; (5 me victuſque wlenſque re- 

' mitto. 

Gratiarum aQtio. Non erimus regno indecores, nec Ue« 
tra feretur fama levis, tantive aboleſcet gratia 
fatti. Virg. 2+ 

Recuſatio. Non me delefant ignoti domino ſervorum 
greges : nec ſonantia laxi ruris ergaſtuta : nolo 
dives eſſe : Patrem gratis amo. 

Exultatio. To triumphe / tu moraris aureos currus, 5 
intaftas boves. To triumphe ! nec Tugurthing 
parem. Horat. 

Jatantia, Et nos aliquod nomenque decuſque geſſt- 
mUS. 

Gratu= 
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Gratulatio. Letare, gaude gnate ; quam vellet tus 
Caſſundra thalamos. 

Plauſus. At mihi ptaudo ipſe domi, ſimul ac nummns 
contemplor in arca. Horart: | 

Ejulatio. ei mihi / nequeo quin fleam. 

Expoſtulatio. Iriproperium. Ingrate ceſſas orbis 2 ex- 

 cidimus tibi? 

Poenitentia, Potens jam cecidit ira, prnitet ; fadli 
pudet. Sen. 

Spes. Spero equidem mediis, ſi quid pia numina poſ- 
ſunt, Heſurum ſcopulis. 

Deſperatio. AFum eft, conclamatum. Occidimus. Au 
res pepulit hymen@us meas. 

Timor, horror. Sudor per artus frigidus totos cadit:; 
omen tremiſco miſera feralis Dei. Sen. Pavet ani- 
mus, horret : magna pernicies adeſft. 

Verecundia. Heu' me / per urbem (nam pudet tanti 
mali fabula quanta fut. 

Audacia. Impudentia. Reſiſtam : inermes offer am ar- 
matis manus. Dabit ira wires. Ingentem confiden- 
tiam ! nim cogitat quid dicat ? num fadi piget ? 

Excandeſcentia, Minx. Accingere ira; teque in exi- 
tium feras furore toto. Ve tibi cauſtdice. Diris 
agam ws , dira deteſtatio. nutla expiatur vi 
&ima. | 

Nemeſis, Indignatio. Ifthic nunc metucnda jace : non 
fe optima mater condet humo, patrioque onerabit 
membra ſepulcro : Alitibus liquere ferts ; aut gur- 
gite merſum unda feret, Virg- 

Meſeratio. Compeſſere quidem wverba, oy audacem 
manu poteram domare ; ſed meus captis quoqute 
[cit parcere enſys. | 

Confeſſio. Me amare- hanc fateor ; ſz id peccare eſt, 

fateor id quoque. Tibi, Pater, me dedo * quid 
vis oneris impone, imperas. 


Depre- 
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Deprecatio. Miſeremini familie, Fudices ; miſere- 
mini fortiſſumi Patris ; miſeremini filii. Cic. 


3. OTHER Figures there are, which conſiſt 
in the words; as Metaphors of divers ſorts, whe- 
ther the Genus for the Species, Species for the Genus, 
part for the whole, or the like. As Hypotypoſes, or 
applying of Words of Life and Senſe ro things in- 
animate. As Hyperboles, Laconiſms, Oppoſitions, 
fuch as Campi liquentes, liquidiChryſtalli; Or Decep- 
flo, when a Sentence ends unexpreſledly.. Spero 
tibt eventuram hoc anno maximam meſſem mali. Her 
Mouth, oh heavenly ! wide. Tua mtet in fronte ful- 
gor- aureus ; argentum in cirris; ſmaragdus in oculis ; 
fapphirus in labiis ; chryſolithus in genis; collum in reſti. 

Metaphors are of drvers forts, 1. &. are taken from: 

divers Commuon-places. {ES 


i. From Likeneſs Homo quadratus.. 

2, From the Attribute Regnat gladius. 

3. Equivocation Fus Verrinum. 

4. Hyporypoſis Pontem indignatus Araxes 
5. Hyperbole Inſtar montis equum. 

6. Laconiſmus Carpathii leporem. 

7. Oppoſition Mens amans. 

8. Deception Vale apud Orcum. 


More Particulars may be found in Authors; 
thus much is ſufficient for this place, where this 
Diſcourſe intruded it felf, befides my Intention. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of bettering the Fudgment. 


diſcern, 7. e. Fudge of, true and falſe; 
good and bad; better and leſs good. Naturally 
fome (i. e. ſedate confidering Perſons) are bet- 
ter diſpoſed ro it than others; bur none attain any 
contiderable Perfection in it any other way, than 
by experience. Experience (T ſay) of others commu- 
nicated by Books or Inſtru#ion, and of themſelves 
by their own + nega For without this, read- 
ing is of ſmall force, not being fully underſtood, 
nor the right Application of what was read com- 
prehended. And this experience is not taught by ſo 
many hours a day, but may be gor at all times, at 
Play, 1n Converſation, in Buſineſs; by looſe-doing, 
by ill-doing, our ſelves or others ;- only1t requires 
a Mind ready to refle& upon what we ſee, hear, 
or do, or ſuffer. The Habit, which perfedts this 
Faculty, (as that which regulates the Will and Af 
feftions 1s Virtue): is Wim or. Prudence. That 
great Power, whereby we live in Happineſs- and 
Content; whereby we excel all other Creatures, and 
moſt Men alſo; being by it our of the reach of 
their Deceit and Craft, and nor impoſed upon, ' or 
derided, by them 5” whereby” our Reafon' and” ber- 
rer partis regulated ; and whereby we ought ro go- 
vern borh our ſelves and others. This, if it be ap- 
plied ro particular Subje&ts, hath ſeveral Names: 
as it to govern Cities or Commonywealths, 'ris = 
F1Ci 
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I. E iy HE Fudgment 15 that Faculty whereby we 
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tical Prudence ; 1f Armies and War, military; if a 
Family, &conomical, &c. with none of which I inter- 
meddle, bur only with that, which concerns every 
particular Perſon in the Condu& of his Lite; and . 
here only 1n general; reſerving to the ſecond Part 
ſuch particular Rules, as either my own or others 
experience, that I have read, have ſuggeſted; In 
this place therefore I ſhall only adviſe (as well as 


"WH 1 can) how the Faculty is to be cultivated for the 


th implanting that great PerfeQion. 
2 '2. AND firſt take notice ;, that the exerciſing 
J this Faculty is the employing of all the reſt, For 
TW ic is in vain to give Judgment withour comparin 
= and examining the Reaſons (deviſed: by Hi 
17. fr both Parties; and the hke Cafes in former 
oo times ſuggeſted by Memory. For the chief Employ- 
' BW ment of the Zudgment being concermng the future, 


either the choice of an End, -or of apt Means to 
an End ; no man can promiſe to himſelf any Suc- 


3 OY cel in his Ele&ion, wicthour engaging all the Pow- 
Wl ers he hath. As there muſt be, 1. [ Suppofing the 
TB End to be already reſolved upon, and always be- 
ors fore his Eyes ] a Propoſal or finding our ſeveral, 


acl £ mediums to an End; which is called Counſel. 
2. A comparing theſe together, that he may be able 

to chuſe the beſt and propereſt, and honeftejt tor his 
purpoſe, ( for it he _ uſe diſhoneſt Means, tho 
proper, 'tis Craft and Subility, as to chuſe impro- 
per 1s Folly and want of Wiſdom.) This 1s the 1m- 
mediate Aftion of Fudgment ; and which conſiſts 
of many parts. As, I. Circumſpedion of all Circum- 
ſtances of Time, Place and all other Opportuni- 
ries. _ 2. Caution, for prevention of Hinderances, 
conſidering all Dangers, and Diificulties, he 1s 
bkely to encounter z and either providing m_ 
CUNCe 
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_ cline and ayoid, or arming himſelf to reſiſt, or 
” ſuffer them. 3. Solertiaor good and rational con- 
jeQuring of whar is likely ro ſucceed. 4. A firm 
reſolution, and competent ſecrecy. And laſtly, a 
conſtant and due execution of what is well reſolved. 
Now becauſe this knowledge is very difficult, and 
at'the beſt bur a Conjecture, it 1s neceffary to con- 
ſider what hath ſucceeded heretofore upon ſuch Premi- 
ſes, for that is moſt hkely ro happen again : bur 
this cannot be done withour the affiſtance either 
of Books or experienc'd Perſons, who have ſeen 
and known the like Caſes and Succefles : and this 
cannot be without much Obſervation and taking no- 
rice of things in the rime of their a&tual flou- 
riſhing ; and ſtoring up ſuch Rules and Hiſtories 
in the memory for furure application. By the way 
it will nor be amiſs to take notice, that as there 1s ns 
new thing under the Sun, ſo neither any new Aion ; 
but the ſame are repreſented over again- under 
varying Circumſtances : ſo that he, who intends to 
be a Wiſe Man, muſt endeavour to diſtinguiſh rhe 
Aion ( as Phyſicians do in judging Diſeaſes) from 
the Circumſtances; that he may be able to give a 
good Judgment and Prognoſtic ; and afterwards 
to frame a General Rule, which may ſtand him in 
ſtead ar other rimes and occafions. | 


2, OPPOSTE to Wiſdom is Folly, that baſe, 
atzea, low, poor, ſordid, flaviſh Condition; which 
renders a Man weariſom to himſelf, and contemptible 
ro others; expoſed ro every ones Deceit and Craft; 
a Slave to his own Paſſions and others Flatteries ; 
and a ſtock whereupon to graft any Vice, Shame, 
or: Miſery. "This 1s made up of two Ingredients, 
Tznorance and Error, To avoid which, as alſo to 


reGtify the Underſtanding, and obtain a true Sow 
0 
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of rhings as they exiſt in the World, and relate 
ro us, 1t 1s neceflary that we 
Is Endeavour to be ſet at liberty from the Dominion; 
I. Of Vices. 2. Of Paſſins. 
2. To uſe much Attention, conſideration, and weigh- 
ing things themſelves. 

4 THAT a Man may be virtuous, it is not ſuf- 
ficient that he now- and then do virtuous Adtions ; 
nor thar he do them frequently our of good Nature 
Intereſt, Mode, Paffion, or the like : bur that he 
work diſcreetly, conflantly, habitually, and for a good. 
End, and by Deliberation and Choice ; which two laſt 
Conditions neceflarily prefuppoſe Prudence. So thar 
6 as no/irtue without Prudence, neither is 1t withour 
- WW them. For ithath been the Obſervation of all know- 
ty img-and diſcreet Perſons; and they have delivered 
is {MW 'f for a certain: Rule, as hath alſo the Holy Spirir, 
\ and Wiſdom of God himſelf; that virtuous Cour- 
vr Wes only, together with God's Grace obtained by 
= much Prayer and Interceffion, are capable to make 
ha a Man wile, 7. e. to dire& his Actions in ſuch man- 
wY ner as he ſhall not need to repent of them. And 

n that therefore ſuch Attions are called good, and 0- 
as {MW bers cvil,becauſe of the evil Conſequents, that they 
in ring ſuch as perform them to Sorrow, Repentance 
and Mifery. Hereupon are grounded thoſe Rules 
in the Holy Scripture, thar the fear of the Lord is 


ſe the beginning of Wiſdom; that the beginning of Wiſdom 
hn M's fo avid Filly, and Wickedneſs, Thar it is ſport 
ble WR” 4 Fool to do wickedly, and the like : Religion be- 
fr ing the cheifeſt and ſupremeſt of all Virtues. An 


evil Man ſeeks occaſions to gratify his Humor ; and 
at beſt thinks to ſtop ar the Confines betwixr Paſſi- 
_ on and Vice ; but a wiſe Man avoids the Occafi- 
ro [M215 of Vice, which he looks upon as a Diſeaſe of 
on {Me Soul, contrary to the natural and due Confſti- 
rurion 
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tution of it, and ſubyerting its true Tone and Dif- 
poſition. And thar every Vice in particular 1scon- 
trary to Prudence appears; becauſe Covetouſnels in- 
ſtead of Wiſdom 1ntroduceth Craft, Subtilty, De- 
ceitfulneſs, which are called the Wiſdom of the 
World. Pride breeds Preſumption of his own 
Parts, whether natural or acquitite ; whence pro- 
ceeds obſtinacy, Arrogance, Contentiouſnelſs, Sin- 
gularity, Diſdain and Contempt of others, and 

eir advice cr affiſtance. The Danger of this is 
very great, becauſe every one fees it, bur he that 
is fick of it, And Zyft (the third Fountain of all 
Vices) is the Mother of Negligence, precipitious Incon- 
faderateneſs, Inconſtancy, and at length of that Blind- 
neſs of Underftanding, which renders them uncapa- 
ble of diſcerning, ſuch things eſpecially as concern 
their Souls, but even ſuch alſo as are advantageous 
ro their temporal welfare ; and of cliuſing better 
_y worſe, fit and convement from improper and 

ene. | 


s. PASSIONS, the not ſo immediately con- 
curing: ro the Ruine of the Judgment as Vice, Fs 
or 


indirettly and by conſequent deſtroy. ic alſo. 
being(as Lſaid one andclegare Norions towards 
Objedts pleaſing or diſpleating, and therefore, in the 
ſenfitive Soul; the Objects paſſing thro' thar to. the 
 Underſtanding,carry withthem that Tinure orFrom 
they there receive by thoſe Attions ; not- now as 
pleafing or painful, but as good or bad ( for fo the 
Paſſins repreſent them.) And if the Tntelle# do 
not ſpeedily refle& upon the Deceir; and ſeperate 
and cleanſe the natural from the paſſionate, where- 
with it is ſtained ; ic becomes Partaker of, and 
ingaged in, the Error. And ſo not only loſfeth 
che true Notion and knowledge of the Object, but 
appre- 
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f- W apprehends it alſo under a wrong and falſe 1dea 
N- miſtaking, v. g. the Pleaſure or Good tor the Ob- 
N- jet. And whatever it receives or conſiders, whilſt 
Je- in thar Diſpoſition, is conceived under the ſame 
he Miſtake. So thart all Paſſions more or leſs, accord- 
vn ing to the Degree of their Strength, render the 
w Underftanding partial and unindifferent, and con- 
N- ſequently erroneous, and unfit to judge in any 


nd Wl thing of moment. Hence it is, that a Man in Paſ- 
13 WI /con, tho the alteration be only in himſelf, yet ima 
hat gines the World without him ro be changed. What 
all Wl was before efteemed, when now look'd upon through 
:0n- Wl chis falſe light, appears contemptible ; and the con- 
nd- Wl temned becomes admirable. The beloved or de- 
pa- Wl fired is without faults, is excellent and eaſy ; the 
ern Wl hated isall faulty, unwhorthy,and impofſible. Yer is 
ous Wl this no great matter compared to the Paſſions, when 
er ll they are in their height and vigor. Do we not fee 
and WF how for the farisfying of a Luſt, and enjoying a Re- 
venge, a Man breaks through all Laws, all Obliga- 
tions natural and ciyil ? How he regards not what 
on- Wl injury or Afﬀront he offers eyen to Magiſtrates and 
yet Wl Parents? How he difſpiſeth all Conveniences and 
or Wl Evil Conſequences, his own or other Men's Rea- 
ards Wl ſons may forewarn him ? But I will not meddle 
che Wl with theſe Extravagants, utterly unfit ro be carved 
the MWinto Mercuries ; and will confider thoſe which 
iron Wl work more mildly ; and ſeduce, not trample upon, 
; as the Judgment. Such are, 


i. SELF-LOVE, or Self-eſtimation, an over- 
valuing of a Man's own Parts, Opinions, or Aﬀtions. 
An Error in ſome ſorr neceſſary to the well-being of 
Man; for ſhould every one know exatly the Mea- 
ſures of his own Ability, the. greateſt parr of the 
World would be mn Every Man _ 

makes 
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makes himſelf rhe Standard for all others, eſteem- 
ing every ones Abilities and Aftions, as. they are 
equal or conformable ro his own. And this ſeems 
£0 be a natural Suggeſtion : bur if ir be roo much 
indulged, fo that either for Pride of his own Parts, 
Knowledge, (Fc. or for Intereſt and Covetouſneſs, or 
For Honor and Reputation, or for Cuſtom and Edi- 
cation, or any other by-reſpet a Man warp his 
Fudgment, he lies under a laſting and umverſal 
Prejudice. For this is the beginning of Opiniatrety; 
and when deſpiſing the Advice and Judgment of 
others, he follows only his own Counſel, 1s it not 
juſt that he ſhould be permitted to fall into the 


{ 
Conſequences of his own Opinion ? He that bends, 
and plies his Reaſon to his Paſſion, why ſhould il | 
he nor enjoy the Produ&t of his Indiſcretion! MI |, 
Why ſhould he that ſows Folly, reap the Fruir of Ml « 
\ Counſel and Adviſement ? But to inſtance in the} , 
foreſaid Particulars. | n 
T1. HE that 1s conceited of his own worth, eo ip y 
deſpiſeth others ; and therefore will nor read ol j« 
rake Pains to inform himſelf what other Men ſay v 
or know ; but when he fixeth in himſelf this Pr-Wf © 
poſition, that other-Men are more ignorant than hel + 
then whatever comes in his Fancy, ſeems to be an e 
addition to Knowledge ; and mult either be reſer 
yed as a Myſtery, or vented as the Depth of Science WM - 
and Oracle of Wit ; though many rimes it 1s bur eiM 1; 
ther a great Error, or at beſt, a vulgar Truth, - Andi ex 
the moſt extravagant and groteſque Conceits, Ml as 
being moſt of all his own, he eſteems and value n) 
the moſt; Such a Man frames ro himfelf Notion cj; 
and Opinions, which all the World is ro ſubmit ro, ſee 
and theſe alone are to be raughr and propagated ;M in; 


and all Oppoſers are Opiniaſtres, aud ignorant; ' 
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ot malicious, Contraditers of the Truth, and en- 
vious of the Glory of him thar diſcovers it. Hence 
, comes the Spirit of Contradidion; that let the ad- 
verſe Opiner fay whar he will, lis Reaſon will nor 
, be heard; for indeed our Learned Man ſtands upon 
r his guard againſt Truth ; and ſo ar laſt, inſtead 
{ of fair arguing, turns to Chicanery and Pedantery. 


2, HOW much Intereſt and Secular ReſpeFs wreſt 
the Judgment, is manifeſt ro any. one that ob- 
ſerves ; rhat the thriving Opinions, and ſuch as are 
countenanced by them that can reward, neyer fat! 
of Abettors. Bur I can eafilier pardon theſe than 
thoſe,who tor love of Gain oppoſe the Magiſtrate and 
Government ; who knowing the humor of the ordi- 
nary people to be againſt Obedience and SubjeQti- 
on, make uſe of it to diſturb the Peace, that rhey 
may fiſh the better. - They gain Proſelytes, that they 
may grow rich ; they gather Churches, that they 
may colle Wealth; and heap up Diſciples, that they 
may multiply Colleions. Thus they deceive un- 
learned and unſtable Souls, of their Temporal, as 
well as their Spiritual, Goods : and care not .what 
Craft and Deceittulneſs they uſe, that they may fill 
their Purſes ; their Arts are infinite, and ſeen of 
every one bur thoſe who are deceived by them. 


':3. VAIN-GLORY, or deſire of ſeeming more 
knowing than other Perſons, 1s a ſtrong Paſſion, 
ever ſince our firſt Parents were carried away by it, 
as any that moleſts our Souls. This goes masked ma- 


aluc:l ny times under aVizor of ſeeking Reformation,advan- 


10053 cing Knowledge, and the like ; when'ir is in reality 

ut £0, ſeeking Applauſe, infinuating into a Party, and vaunt- 

ared Wl ing our own ſelves. The beginnings of this Delu- 

a ; 1 ſon are many times very ſubty, and difficultly dif- 
noo I 2 


cerned, 
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cerned, except by-thoſe who are very jealous of 
rhemſelves. Hence-comes an Itch to invent or :pub- 
liſh new Opinions and Fancies, 79 quarrel for a new 
Interpretation, and eyen-go to Law for the Primo- 

niture of a Notion. From hence alſo, itſharp- 
ened a little by Coverouſneſs, comes all Seditions, 
Diſobedience to Magiſtrates, Herefies, Schiſms, and 
Rebellions. Ts ir not ſtrange to ſee anrignorant 
Perſon, without comprehending, or ſo much as ta- 
ſting, the Principles of Arts and Knowledge, to judze 
for himſelf, and ſcorn to be guided ; eſpecially in 
things of conſequence, where-moſt 'Caution is to 
he uſed ? He that will not refuſe to be raughr to 
be a Shoe-maber, ſcorns to be inſtrufted in Divinity; 
and he will ſubmit to a MaFer of a Trade, thatwall 
not bow to a Door. If a Man well furniſh'd with 
this (piritual Pride, happens to be informed in ſome 
particular knowledge, above the reſt of his Condi- 
tion ; he immediately thinks himſelt inferior only to 
Angels; Inflru&ion he deſpiſeth ; all Ignorance, yea 
and ſometimes Science too, he defierth ; and pre- 
tends to nothing but Inſpirations, and, the Conſe- 
quent of that, Infallibility.”. Then hath the Devil 
perfefted his Work in him, he is advanced as far in 
Error as 1s poſſible, -and become a Seducer and an 
impor, 


4. OF all Opiniatrety, that which proceeds from 
Cuftom, and Education, 1s the leaſt abſurd; yet a 
Fault it is alſo, and more diffcultly conquerable 
than the reſt For the Errors become in a manner 
comaturat ; and tho a Diſeaſe, yer have ſo tinted 
the Underſtanding, that ir apprehends nothing bur 
through them. And therefore the more any one 
knows in his Error, the more difficultly is 1t era- 
Aicated ; yer Time and Labor will do much ; one 
Cuſtom 
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Cuſtomr not being to be expelled but by another. From 
this force of Education it comes, that Heyeſies and 
Diſſentions are for 10 my Generations continued ; 
that whole Orders, and ſomtimes Nations eſpouſe one 
Opinion; and that contrary to anorher as wiſe and 
learned as it felt, 


2. FTIMOROUSNESS, Baſeneſs, or Slothfuls 
neſs, is another origine of Errors, quite contrary to 
thoſe produc'd by Self-love; when a man ſeems to 
to have no opinion of his own, bur to aflume the co- 
lour and tin&ure of thoſe with whonr he conver- 
ſech. The Opiniatre takes for falſe what'any other 
perſon affirms, the Complaiſant tor . true.- This is 
indeed the moſt peaceable way and the beſt to 
make a fortune, but corrupts the Judgment more 
than the other. For ſuch a man either deſpiſerh 
Fruth as a thing of no value, not worth labouring 
for ; or his own Soul, as it God had not given him 
Reaſon, but had brought him into the World, 
and nor endued him with ſufficient Ability ro guide 
himſelf in ir. Such Men uſually admire other Men's 
Perſons, . and take things upon the Credit either of 
a greater number againſt a /eſs (which in difficulr 
matters 1s very dangerous) or ſometimes of a leſs 
aginſt 2 greater. Or of perſons not verſed in what 
is defir'd to be known, as of a learned Man in things 
of Piety or ſecular Prudence ; of a pious Man in 
matters of learning,and the like : yer this 1s better 
than to take a Man's Judgment, becauſe of ſome ex- 
ternal or accidental Advantages ; as to think a Man 
learned, or in the Truth, becauſe a Friend or Ac- 
quaintance. Or, I am of his Opinion, becauſe I gain; or 
hope to get, by him; Or, heis rich, for which Men 
hold him wiſe. He hath ſo many Legions, therefore he 
tathReaſon. Or, he is in great Office,he is above us, 
| I 3 rhere» 
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therefore wiſer than us; he is of our Order, 
therefore we muſt ſuſtain him. Hence alſo come 
the divers Faſhions and Modes.” Great Men think 
themſelves to be ſuch as the Flartery of Interiors 
repreſents them; and Interiors think rhe Aftions 
of Superiors to be imitable; and rhus the Decear 1s 
mutual. From this Admiration of Perſons 1t 
comes, that he is thought a good Preacher rhac 
ſweats and labors in the Pulpit ; or he a wiſe Man 
that talks gravely. We alfo think him a wicked 
Perſon, or our Enemy that is acquainted with 
ſuch, as if all that converſe together joined in the 
fame Intereſt ; him proud and infolent, that ne- 
glefts a due Civility ; him ignorant, that 1s ſlow 
and filent; and lym ro have taken good Counſel, 
that hath Succeſs. Hence alſo ir proceeds that moſt 
Men admire what 1s in faſhion and vogue,even in Re- 
ligion it ſelf,andLearning,as well as in Clothes and Phra- 
ſes. That Men are taken with Shews and Splendor, 
and vain Appearances, and are unwilling to go out 
of the Track ; bur relinquiſh Reaſon, and many 
#imes Virtue it ſelf, becauſe they want Company. 

' Bur that which moſt impoſerh upon Perſons of 
Learning and Prudence, is; F they ſee a Man ſay 
much Truth, and well, they are apt to take the reſt of 
his Diſcourſe upan that Credit. The ſtrong carries off 
the weak; and the Underſtanding once conquered, 
1s not willing to try her Strength a ſecond time 
againſt rhe V ior. 


' 3- TI will mention no more-of the Paſſions 3 but 
in ſhort reduce all the Cauſes of Error to two Heads 
of misjudging. The firſt 1s too haſty aſſenting, the 
Tecond #00 ſow. For the firſt,, 


Is Pre- 
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I. Precipirancy, when we doubt not ſufficients 
ly; bur are in haſt to afſent before due Examina- 
tion. This proceeds ſometimes from the Hear of 
Age, Cuſtom of haſty judging , preſumprion of 
our own Parts, hating the labour of Thinking, 
acception of Perſons, uſe of Terms, which we 
rhink our ſelves only ro underſtand. 'For there 
being no Propoſition , for which ſomewhat ma 
not be ſaid ; many Men ( whether our of Paſſion, 
Intereſt, want of Ability or Leiſure, Lazinefs, or 
whatever other Cauſe) reſt with the firſt Appea- 
rance , and by little and little rake Root, and 
grow up in Error, Alas, how few can judge of 
Probabilities? Of them thar can, how few will 
take pains to weigh and conſider ? How many are 
concern'd that Error ſhould be Truth 2 and who are 
ſo eafily deceived, as they that think rhemſfelves 
wiſeſt ? Bur our ſelves contribute to the Deceit, by 
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ith embracing and continuing falſe Ideas, made many 
IT» rimes by wrong Repreſentations in our Language» 
y What plauſible Names do we gjve to evil things ; 
and contemptible to good ; ſuch as Reputation, 
of a Man of Quality,Gallantry,great Spirit,a Wit; De- 
ay | vour Men they call Fools ; and wiſe ſerious Perfons 
of are with them good honeſt Men. Hence it comes 
ff that ſo many Men abandon themſelyes to Senfua- 
d, lity, Coverouſneſs, and other Vices, without Re- 
1e morſe, or diſcovering the Fallacy ; for they af: 


fume to themſelves certain Reaſons built upon 

{hgh Foundations, which they are concern'd ſhould 
ut be true, and therefore they will not examinethem : 
ds but becauſe they have ſome (tho' but very ſmall 
1@ ſhew of Reaſon, they ſerve them, firſt for Diſcourſe 
with others, and then to fool themſelves. As ge- 
nerally for all Vice they urge, 
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The Example of other Men, the moſt, many al- 
ſo in Proſperity, and many eſteemed good, that 
yet are vicious 1ome way. 
Thar ir 1s not ſo bad, or dangerous, as 15 pre- 
tended,  - , 
"A many fin, yet but few puniſhed. And the 


© 

For Pleaſure, ſuch as theſe. 

Thar natural Deſires are yainly implanted in us, 
H not lawful. 

Thar it 1s for poor and impotent Perſons nor ro 
beſtow upon themſelves what they defire ; ro bri- 
dle Appetites and Luſts is an Argument of low- 
nels ot Spirit, or want of Power; and that by this, 
Zreat Perſons are diſtinguiſhed trom mean ones and 
Inferiors, 

Thar if Pleaſures had nor been fitring, Nature 
had not joined them to thoſe Attions, which are 
moſtly hers; and that therefore Beaſts are always 
regulated by them. 

- That no Men, whatever they prerend, but uſe 
em. 

That Studying or Employment, is only thar plea- 
ſures; and Reſt may be djoyed in old Age with 
more guſto. $54 

That Thinking is a dull Formality; and deſt- 
ringa laborious Life, by him who can live atEaſe, 
is a buſy Folly. h 

So for Covetouſneſs. 

That a good Patriot endeavous to encreaſe the 
Stock and Wealth of the Nation, which Prodigak 
waſt and conſume. 

That it is great Fault to ſpend and abuſe thoſe 
things, which may be pur to good uſe. 

That nothing breeds Reſpe& bur: Wealth; thar 
alone is equal to all thungs ; the ranſom of a _ 

ie ; 
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life; the laſt Appeal, and reſorr of all Calamicous 
Perſons. 

Thar it is but ſtoring up whar is neceſſary, 9c. 

The like Pretences, and Fig-leaves may be found 
for all other: irregular and vicious Defires. - To 
which if a Man by Education, Intereſt, Paſfion, 
or any other way, be biaſs'd and prepoſleſs'd, and 
his Indifferency removed ; he will eafily take up 
theſe Plauſibilicies; and by them: make his Reaſon 
and Truth truckle under his Luſts and Deſires. Qui 
pult decipi; decipiatur. | 

Bur this fallacy-of haſty judging reaches further: 
even 'the Learned' and Philoſophers are guilty of 
drawing univerſal Concluſions out of pnfuffecten In- 
duftions. The Inſtances are infinite, bur not fir for 
this place... Bur: ſee in common Converſation what Ar- 
gumentarions are frequent: amongſt us. Some pro- 
teſſing Religion, live. not. accordingly ; therefore 
all Religion 1s Hyprocriſy.. Some grave Men are 
only formal, therefore all Gravity is Formality. 
Some. things are uncertain, . therefore there 1s no 
truth at all, 56. 

The laft Error in Judgment Fſhall note, is con- 
rrary to the former,. 7. e. #90 long deferring Aſſent. 
When a Man hath conſidered-a Queſtion, and finds 
on either fide Arguments, many- times he will not 
put. himſelf to the trouble, or for want of Judg- 
ment he.is not able, ro contfider which is more pro- 
bable, which eafilier anſwered, gc. but firs down 
with ſuſpence of Aſſent ; thinks, that of rwo ſo equal 
in probability, ether part, or neither, may be ſafe-. 
ly taken, and is contented with Scepticiſm. Tn - 
juſtification of this Folly fome. have made a Pro- 
feſim, and inſtiruted a Se# .; defending thas 
there -15 no. Propoſtion ſo probable., but its Contra- 
dictory is as probable: and that no Man can be 

I & certata- 
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certain-of any thing againſt which any Reaſon may 
be. objefted. So that we are not to believe our: 
{elves awake, becauſe we, ſometimes, dream that 
we walk, think, ..cat, &c. A Do&rine more then 
brutiſh.; tor the Beafts teed, and ſleep, guided by 
their Senſes; notwithſtanding the maintold Errors, 
and Deceits of them, without any ſcruple of doubt- 
ing. Againſt Human Nature alſo, and injurious to 
our. good Creator; blaming him for giving us no 
more Certainty than is needful or uſetul; and-not 
ſuch a one as by curious Perſons may be imagined. 
'Tis alſo againft their own PraGice; for what Sceptic 
ever refuſed to eat or ſleep, -pretending thar the 
neceſfiry of thoſe Aftions was not grounded upon 
a principle of abfolute Certainty, or the ltke ; which 
notwithſtanding, they willingly ſuggeſt to others ? 
Upon the Teſtimony of Senſes and reaſoning upon the 
Objetts ſupplied trom the Senſes, all the Moments 
of our Lives and Fortunes depend; Peace and War, 
Government and Obedience, and the reſt, He 


would be _ ridiculous, that being convinced of 
or 


Robberry before a Magiftrate, ſhould plead, thar 
the Senſes of the Witneſſes might err; that they 
mighr be at that time aſleep, and dream they 
were Robbed; that it 1s dangerous to take away a 
man's Life without Abſolute Certainty, Tn ſhort, not 
ro aſſent to Sufficient Evidence, i. e. to ſo much as 
all Men are wont to afent unto, and upon which 
they ſet their Lives and Fortunes, ſeems:-to' be a 
diſchimmg of Human Nature, and a filly Aﬀettt- 
on to be what Man never was, is, nor-can be. 


6. TI will inſtance in no more Errors, but pro- 
cced to the Remedies; of which ſome concern the 
Educator, others the Educated.. For the firit., 
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1. I would not have the Inftrudor to be offend- 
ed, if his Charge take not every thing upon his Ay- 
thority ; | Obeſt plerumque tis, qui diſcere velint, au- 
thoritas docentis. But encourage him to asþ Queſti- - 
ons, and move Doubts ; accuſtom him to give his 
Opinion and Reaſons in doubtful Caſes ; eſpecially 
ſuch as fall ont ar that time, and upon the place. 
For want of Tuch, let him cenſure the Ancients ; let . 
him accuſe the 'Murderers of C2ſar ; 'jeer Cato for - 
killing himſelf, ' gc. _ alſo and waken his 
Spirit, by "giving him liberty to Contradi# you, .. 
when he finds Reaſon for ir; and when he doth 
nor, do you ſhew him what Arguments are againſt: 
your ſelf. © Encourage in him: all thinking and ex- 
erciſe of the Mind”; and let him judge and cen- - 
{ure freely what he*reads or hears; ſparing Per- 
ſons ' always. for charity ſake; and diſcourage him: - 
not for- every Error” he commits. . Take nor all the 
talk ro your ſelf; nor make to him long Ha- 
rangues, expetting a Youth ſhould go along with - 
you,” and underſtand and believe all you fay. .. Bur 
difcourſe with him much after Socratess manner ; 
which reacheth him to know things even before 
he learn them, 7. e. by conſidering and compa- - 
ring them” with things obuious and familiar, to + 
wind up-to the Knowledge of things unknown and 
obſcure. This will inlarge and exalr his Spiric - 
ro an univerſal Contemplation of the Natures of 
Things as they really are; and make him to ad- 
mire nothing; to be /urpriz'd with nothing ; and nor- - 
condernn”every thing that 1s nor caſt in his own 
Mold, or framed after his own Mode and Taſte. . 
Thus he will not be offended with ſmall matters 
nor. be amaz'd to ſee contrary Humors, Opinions, - 
or Faſhions ; nor be like a Min brought up in a... 
Bttle, {ce all things through one Hole. It is alſo ob» - 
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ſeryable,- that the more any one knows, the leſs 
is he ingaged in Opimtrety ; but thus I only. men- 
tlOn. 


2. HE thatſeeks Truth, and to perfeft his Judg- 
ment, muſt endeayour to render himſelt indifferent, 
free, and diſengaged, that. he may be ready to pats 
his ſentence ſecundum. allegata oF probata :. which is 
chiefly by delivering himſelf from the Power and 
Dominion ofall Paſſions wharſoyer. 'Which is done 
by regulating the Imagination. ( for there 1s their be- 
£1nning) 7. e. by ſubjeting it to Reaſon ang the 
Underſtanding ; that it may not without Confſultati- 
on follow the Suggeſtions of Senſe, and unruly Mo- 
tions of the Appetite. And this 1s not diificult, it 
the * apron; occaſions can be foreſeen : but be- 
cauſe thar happens not frequently, it 1s requiſite 


ro ſet a continual Guard over our weakeſt place, 
where we are moſt obnoxious. to-the Enemy; and 
to have a continual Magazine of ſuch fober and 


moderate Conſrderations, as Advice, Reading, and 
Experience will furniſh. But if notwithſtanding 
you cannot prevent theſe Apprehenfions, which 
mdeed is difficulr, (I mean for a Man to ſtand fo 
continually upon Centry, his Arms ready and fix- 
ed, and in lus Hands) then at. the time. of. the 
Aflault, retire ; let rhe Motion ſpend. it ſelf in_vain, 
and ſuffer it not ro fix upon the Objeft, Bur at 
the worſt, play an After-game. It Anger, v. g. 
have prevailed againſt you, force your 1elf to 
beg Pardon ; and ler Shame and ( eſpecially w- i 
luntary) Puniſhment, and Pennance, bring Wrath 
ro Reaſon. So againſt Inſolence contradit your 
own, tho lawful, Deſires another time, and do 
conraty to what you molt affeft, In ſome, obſerve 
your own Fnclinations ( for accidental Paſſions are 

| nor 
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not ſo dangerous) and watch over them diligently 
which is alſo better and eafilier performed, if you 
can procure a faithful Monitor to affiſt and adviſe 
you. Next ſer not your AﬀeGtions roo much upon 
any thing whatſoever, even not upon the Publick, 
or works of Charity, which are not neceflary; pur- 
ſue nothing with Eagerneſs and Engagement. And 
think not when you have conquered three or tour 
times, that the War is ended. Paſſions are much 
the weaker by being overcome; bur take heed they 
rally not. Qui ſani eſſe vlunt, ita vivere debent, ut 
perpetuo-curentur. Good Counfel is not to be taken 
as Phyſick , but as Nouriſhment, continually received, 
ruminated, and digeſted. And laſtly, when you 
are foiled, pur. ſome penance upon your felt, and 
reſolve upon greater-diligence for the future. And 
ufing theſe means, : doubt not, by God's Blefling, 
but to arrive in time to a ſedate tranquility of 
Mind, and a clear underftanding of the Truth ; a 
Condition nor more advantageous to the Pofleflor 
than grateful to, and admired by, them with whom 
you converſe. 

3» The laſt means I propoſe of acquiring a 
good Judgmentr, is, Conſideration, weighing or think- 
ing much.upon the Probabilities of. both ſides; and 
thar not only at the preſent, when the Mind 1s 
engaged and' concern'd in, and for rhe bufineſs ; 
but at leiſure, ſuppoſe at night, when you: re- 
colle& what you have done all the day; for then 
the Mind is free to review, and reviſe her own 
Actions. He thar uferh this, will find in himſelf 
other Thoughts and Conceprions than he can po. 
fibly 1magtne ; and he will ſee the fame diffe- 
rence as 1s berwixt looking into muddy and clear 
Water. Hence it wilt follow that much bufe- 
neſs is: a great Impediment to bim that deſires to 


perfes# 
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perfet his Judgment ; nemo occupatus bonam mentem- 
anvenit. Sen. An experienc'd perſon 1s capable of . 
engaging himſelf in many Employments, bur a Be-. 

inner muſt nor; nor in any one buſineſs that ta- 

eth up his whole time : for by that-means indeed . 
he may be well skill'd in that one thing ; bur he 
cannot arrive at the Largeneſs and Comprehenſrueneſs 
required to true. Wiſdom. Again, whatſoever con- 
ducerh to heighten, and as I may fay, to ſpirifua- - 
lize, the Soul, is alſo advantageous ro Wiſdom. 
And this nothing doth ſo much ( of the ſeveral 
parts of Learning and Sciences I have ſpoken be- 
tore ) as Devotion or Contemplation :- which is a bor-: 
rowing of Light immediately from the Sun ; and a 
hfring and raifing up-the Soul ro God; who of his 
infinite Goodneſs hath made the Reward of his Ser- 
vice in ſome ſort the effe& of it alſo. 

Now the firſt Conſideration a wife man fixeth. 
upon, .is the great End of his Creation; what it i 
and wherein it confiſts : the next is of the moſt. 
proper means to that end: afterwards he conſiders 
the Difficulties and Hinderances he 1s likely to en-- 
counter - in his, obtaining that end. Afrer which 
. he. weighs all particular Occurrences, how they. 
conduce to, or at leaſt agree with that end, and. 
thoſe means ſo choſen. But for theſe, I refer. 
you to ſuch Authors as have ſpoken expreſly con- - 
cerning them... 
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CH AP. XIV. 
Of travelling into Foreign Countries.s 


I, 'T HE Advantages of Travel. are, 1. To 

learn the Languages, Laws, Cuſtoms, and 
underſtand the Government, and Intereſt, of 
other Nations. 2. To produce confident. and come- 
ly Behavior, to perfe# Converſation and Diſcourſe... 
3+ To ſatisfy their Minds with the actual beholding 
tuch Rarities, Wonders, and Curiofities, as are. 
heard or read of. Ir brings us out ofthe Company- 
of our Relations, Acquaintances, and Familirs .. 
making us ſtand vpon our guard ;. which renders - 
the Mind more diligent, vigorous, brisk, and ſpi- 


ritual. Ir fhews us, by confideration of ſo many 


various Humors, and Manners, to look into and. 
form our own ; and by taſting perpetually the va- 
rieties of Nature, to be able to judge of what 1s 
go00d and betrer. And brings us our of that vain 
Foppery, -that every thing which 1s contrary to us 
is ſo alſo to Reaſon, and therefore ridiculous... 
And it is moſt uſetul for thoſe, who by living at home 
and domineering amongſt Servants, gc. have got 
an habit of Surlineſs, Pride, Infolence,. or other 
reſty and ſlovenly cuſtom. As alſo for thoſe, 
who are intangled with unfirting Eompanions , 
Friends, Loves, Servants. For thoſe, who are ſerz- 
ed upon with the Vices of their own Country 
ſuch with us are Drinkigg, Ruſfticity, Sowrneſs in 
Converſation, Lazineſs, gc. and then, eyery one 
mult be ſent into the place moſt proper to _—_— 
UM. 3. 
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him ;- as Drunkenneſs is not much uſed in France; 
leſs 1n Ttaly and: Spain. Debauchery with Women 
not ſo frequent in Germany, Flanders, &c. Gaming 
is common every where, but leſs in Italy. Quar- 
relling dangerous in Ttaly and Spain. Prodtgality 1s 
often. helped by-ſerting a certain Altowance, in-4 
place where he cannot be truſted, where he is 
neceſſitated to live within his compaſs, or 1n 
Priſon, or ſhamefully run away. withour paying 
his Hoſt... It is alſo profitable for all Perſons, 
knowing, .inquititive, and curious ;. who,.. by the 
Converſation of learned Men, and Uſe of Books 
unuſual with us, and Libraries, may very much 
augment their Knowledge as. well. as. their. Ex- 


PErience. 


2. I.would not adviſe any- Young Man zo go 4 
broad without an 4jſiſtant or Governour, a Scholar : 
one able to inſiru&#. him in ſuch ingemous Arts as 
are fitting for him ro know; or chuſe his Compani- 
ons (elſe a Young Man left ro himſelf, not: ha- 
ving to employ his time,. muſt of necefliry fall to 
Debauchery, and evil Company, who are always 
ready to ſeize upon young ſtrays; ) to affiſt. him in 
Sickneſs, or any other neceffiry ; to advertiſe him 
of his Failures; to exa# the performance of his 
Studies, Exerctes, and Employments ; to husband 
his Allowance ; #0. keep him. Company, and furniſh 
him good Diſcourſe, and gocd Example. .. 


3. WHOEVER would have his Sor-molded 
upon the form of ſuch a. Nation, muſt ſend him 
thither young; that his Tongue may be plied to 
thetr Language, and his whole Carriage 1mbibe, 
by imitation, their manner and faſhion, before 
tinted with. any other. . But. it that Deſign be 

not 
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not regarded ( as I conceive it not very conveni- 
ent for any one to quit his own Country Cuſtoms, 

Cuſtoms, I ſay, not Vices]) then ir 15 better ro 
travel when they arrive at fome mdgment, to dif- 
cern betrer from worſe; when able to furniſh Dif- 
courſe, and by that means enter gratefully inco Con- 
yerſation. Whereas being ſent young, and having 
no Knowledge or Experience, they cannot advan- 
rage themſelves abroad, bur are there in a kind 
of Amazedneſs ; variety of Obje&ts, which they 
neither underſtand, nor value, confounding ra- 
ther than edifying them. And truly I conceive 
the | chief Reaſon, why Travelers have fo little 
( eſpecially good ) Converſation of the Natives, 
to be, becauſe of the Jealouſy they have of 
young Travellers ; that nothing 1s to be advanced 

y their Converſation worthy the trouble of their 
bad Language, imperrtinent Diſcourſe, filly Que- 
ftions ( for ſuch thoſe Demands ſeem to be which 
concern things to them familiar and obvious } 
and frequent Viſits. Methinks therefore, it were 
better every one to be educated at home, to the 
Subjetion and Obedience of. his own Country 
Laws and Cuſtoms; (except the Laws and Go-- 
vernment- be ſubyerted, as they lately were ; and 
except there be ſome ſuch Nation 1n the World: 
as admire all Laws and: Cuſtoms but their own. ) 
Efeocles would nor give  Hoſtages to Antipater of 
the Youth, but of grown Men. And- the Per- 
fans, when wanting a King, they ſent: for ſome 
of the Royal Family then Hoſtages at Rome, 
were afterwards difpleaſed at, and cur them off, 
as not agreeing with the Manners and Cuſtoms 
of their Country. Beſides, 'tis better they ſhould 
ſtay, till by Inſtrution and Study they have 
arrived to a capacity of employing ther Time 
pro: 
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profitably and delightfully by themſelves ; with- 
out being (as too many are) forced to ſeek Dj- 
vertiſement with orhers; then leave their Coun- 
try at that Age, when they ſhould be habituated 
and molded into the Laws of it, And this 1s the 
reaſon why, not knowing their native Duty, and 
hving as Strangers, /icentiouſly, and not according 
to the beſt Examples abroad; they bring home 
inſtead of ſolid Vertue,. Formalities, rs Gri- 
maces, and at beſt a volubility of talking Non- 
ſenſe, (7c. Yet ſome, perhaps, think them then 
well educated ; and that foreign Vanity 1s prefera- 
ble to home Diſcretion. This is alſo the Reaſon 
why they are forced, for paſſing their time, to 
apply themſelves to ſuch Converſation as they can 
find ; and good Company being very rare and ſhy, 
but bad always ready, and offering themſelves, 
*ris no wonder if they run into extravagant Expen- 
ces as well as evilneſs of Manners. Or if they ef- 


cape theſe, then the Fencing, Dancing, and” Language- 


Maſter catch them; from whom picking up ſome 
Scraps and Shreds of Diſcourſe, at home they vent 
them for Laces and Ribands. Or at beſt of all, 
they ſow but Gape-ſeed, which, if well husbanded, 


yields them a goodly Crop- of Wonders in their: 


own Country. 


4 EXERCISES commonly learn'd in 
Travel, are Dancing, Fencing, Riding, to which 
ſome add Vaulting, and anciently Swimming, ( for 
which reaſon Suetonius takes notice of it as a 
ſtrange thing, that C. Caligula, fo good ar other 
' Exerciſes, could not ſwim: He obſerves thar 
AuguFus himſelf inſtrufted his Grand-children to 
write and ſwim ; Swimming alſo was publickly 
taught at Athens ) Muſick and Deſigning. = 
gt theſe, 
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rheſe, I conceive, might as well, if not | better, 
be learned-in our own Country ; were 1t not either 
for the ſlorh or opiniatrery of our Nation. The 
uſe of dancing and fencing is ſufficiently, if nor too 
much, known ; riding renders him Maſter of the 
nobleſt and uſefuleſt of all Beaſts ; Vau/ting makes 
the body ative, bur elſe is nor of ſo great uſe as 
Wreſtling, were it in faſhion ; or Swimming, which 
15s both more healthful, and many times proves to 
be of fo great conſequence and neceffiry. Muſick. 
I adviſe nor; fince to acquire any conſiderable 
perfection in it, takes up too much time; and to- 
underſtand little of it, is neirher graceful, fati{- 
ta&ory, nor durable. To.thum a Guitar to 2 or 3. 
Italian Ballad tunes, may be agreeable for once, 
bur often practiſed, is ridiculous. Befides, I do 
not remember ro have ſeen any Gentleman, tho 
very diligent and curious abroad, to qualify himſelf 
with that skill; but when he came to any maturity, 
he wholly rejeted it. Deſzgrmig I adviſe to, but 
only as a. Parergon, not an Employment. And. 
the ſmall Mathematicks Strangers learn in France 
ferve to little , befides getting Money. to the 
Teacher. | 

Rules in Travelling. 1. Be very careful with: 
what Company you afloctate upon the way in Pen-- 
ſion, Lodgings, &F'c. But make no fuch Familia-- 
rity ( except you have of a long time tried the 


_ Perſon) as not to leave your ſelf liberty to come 


off when you pleaſe. Neither be ready to make 
or accept Aſſiznations of Meetings, at Taverns, gc. 
eſpeciall not the firſt Motioner. Much Time 
is loſt, 111 Acquaintance got, Money ſpent, and 
many Miſhaps come by it. Befides, they beger 
and draw in one another, .the moſt idle always 
contriving to twiſt in another Meeting. © 

| | 2, SuſpeeF. 
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2. Sufpef all extraordinary and groundleſs Ciuj- 
lity of Foreigners, as a defign upon your Purſe; 
and-whar Money you lend upon the way to Stran- | 
gers, Count 1t given, not lent. Nor ever declare 
what Money or Jewels you have; ( of: which not- 
withſtanding you ought ro have a Reſerve, not to 
be touched but upon extraordinary. oecafions,): but 
always make your ſelf. poorer than you are. 

. 3+ Make even with your Hoſt for Penſion, and 
all other Demands, at the end of every Month, and 
take his hand to an Acquittance; for by that means 
you hinderall after-reckonings; and they are wont 
at your leaving them to pick ſome Quarrel, or ſeek 
ſome pretence upon you-to get more of your. mo- 
ney. . And ſo upon a Journey, when you are not 
at an Ordinary, reckon with your Hoſt after Sup- 
per. And where you never mean to return, ex- 
tend your Liberality at your firſt coming, or occa: 
ana: as you have need of them, and defer i: 
not till your Departure. 

4» Injuries from-Strangers, eſpecially ih their own 
Country, are eaſily, ſafely, -and diſcreetly, put up; 
bur never ſafely revenged, where they have more 
Friends and*Power than your ſelf. Eſpecially be- 
ware of Intrigues with Women : infinite Quarrels 
and Tragedies have begun there. 

5. For Health; without which you-can do no- 
thing. . When you begin ( eſpecially a.long Jour- 
ney ) for three or four of the firſt. days, or meal; 
at leaſt, abate a third of your ordinary -eating : the 
like do alfo at your arrival to Reft;. rifl your Body 
be ſomewhat accuſtomed- to the Alteration. In 
travelling, eſpecially in hot Weather, drink: as 
lictle as you can, eſpecially by the way, for that 
increaſeth your. Thirſt, heateth, and diſpoſerh 
you_to a Fever.. Mix Water with Wine,; byt 

: Ware! 
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Water alone, to one ſubje& to Thirſt, makes him 
n- WW more thirſty. | | 
re 6, If you find your ſelf indiſpoſed, or feyeriſh, 
Ot- throw in a Gliſter, miſs a Meal or two, cover your 


to felt; well-in bed, that your Body may tranſpire or 
but fiveat, or elſe let'blood. Bur it it ſeems by your. 
Wearineſs, Unquietneſs, diſturbed Sleep, high 
ind Pulſe, Pain, - g9'c. thar ir tends to a real Sickneſs, 
and call the Phyſician betimes. 
ns - 7. Have with you a little Venice-treacle, or fome 
Ont fuch- Antidote ;, thart if you ear any bad Meat or 
eck Drink, go to bed preſently afrer Supper, or find 
m0- ay rhing heavy on your Stomach, or be tired with 
a-long, wer, or tedious Journey; by taking a little 
Sup- WH of ir, you may reſtore your ſelf. Lucatelfos Balſam 
ex- ll alſo (1f well made) ſerves againſt Ulcers, Wounds, 
xcca: WY Aches, 'Galls, Bruiſes by Falls, and like Accidents. 
er it 8. It your Occafions require you to voyage in 
hot weather, be very careful ro preſerve your head 
from the heat of the Sun; be very abſtemious'in 
your Diet, and take the beſt care you can, your 
Body be open. Accidental Heat alſo is beſt ex- 
pelled by Tranfpiration. 
9. .Drink nat before you eat, for that quencheth 
Appetite; nor at any time without eating, eſpect- 


own 
f uÞ; 
more 
ly be- 
ure! 


» no-ll ally no Mornings-drinks; and beware of raw truit, 
Jour-i the molt pleafane and newly gathered commonty 
meals WM 15 worſt; corre&ted- much by eating Bread wirh it. 
: che 10. Temperance, Chaſticy, and moderate Exer- 
Body ciſe, are the great Advancers of Heakh and Long- 
. In lite. De refto in every Country obſerve the Rules 
nk as ot Health praQtiſed by the diſcreeteſt Inhabitants. 
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CH AP. XV. 


Of prudent _— a Calling, or ſtate 


of Life. 

PON the diſcreet Choice of our Calling, or 

ſtate of Life, depends our whole Content 
and Feliciry : for if we chuſe that which is 
.apreeable to our Inclinations and Abilities, both of 
Body and Mind, we work cheerfnlly, our Lite is 
pleaſant, and- we are conſtant to our purpoſes, 
Bur if, capable of better, we chuſe a worſe and 
lower, we eſpouſe a continual Vexation ; if we aim 
ar what is above our Capacity, we deſpond and de- 
ſpair. Players contrive their Parts to their Per- 
ons ; and let us exerciſe -our ſelves in what we 
are moſt fir. And if neceſſity force us againſt our 
Inclinations, let us uſe diligence to comply with it 
as handſomly as is poſſible : andar leaſt avoid Vice, 

rather rhan purſue things which are not given us. 


2, IN all our Aﬀions, the principal Guide we 
have is the End; as in travelling, the place whither 
we are to go direfts the way. And fince we have, 
by the Law and Condition of our Creation, one 
Principle - (Reaſon) in us, which doth, or ma 
and ought uniformly-to produce all our Operatt- 
ons, we may alſo have them all dire&ed. to rhe 
fame Scope and Intention. We are indeed com- 
poſed of Body and Soul ; and the Body is guided 
by Senſe; bur rhe Soul (the better part) doth, 
or ought to govern the Body, and it ſelt be Bo 

yerne 
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verned by Reaſon illuſtrated in Chriſtians by God's 
Holy Spirit. 


- 3. THEY who aim at nothing bur ſatisfying 
their Senſe, are ſuch as either, 1. never look before 
them, bur live in diem, without Care or Prudence, 
paſſing their time in Mirth and Jollicy, withour 
Deſign or Conſideration, except to contrive that 
to morrow may be as this day; or to-eſcape from 
preſent Preflure and Difficulty which interrupts 
their Delights. Or .2. do indeed adviſe and pro- 
poſe an end, bur ſuch a one as is either not obtain- 
able; or it obtained, not ſatisfafory, univerſal or 
durable. Such are Pleaſures, Riches, and Honours. 
Any or all of which to be amade the principal and 
ulrimate end of our Ad@ions, is great Folly and 
Madneſs. For neither will they avail us in Sick- 
neſs and the calamitous parts of our Lite, whereto 
alſo they often engage us; and, in the proſperous, 
they are not in our power to command them when 
we pleaſe; nor keep them when we have them ; 
nor ſatisfy us if we keep them. They grow tedi- 
ous and burdenſom, ſubje& us to Cares, Sorrows, 
Envy, and Dangers : and there is ſomewhat better, 
which 1s not liable to theſe Exceptions. 


4. BEASTS do not deliberate, bur work out 


of inſtin& of Nature; all of one kind the fame way ; 
{A wherein they may be ſomewhat pertetted, bur 


not changed ) without any general end or intention 
of their living or ating; tho they have ſome little 
particular ends of ſome of their Aons. Bur 
Deliberation 1s a confiderate weighing of all Reaſons 
Fro oF con fuch an end, and the means to obtain it. 
7. e. how a Man ſhall employ thoſe Powers and 
Faculties which God hath given him, either by 
2 | Nature 
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Nature or his own Acquiſition, to that purpoſe, 
for which God hath given them. For there is 
one certain end, which all men may, and ought, to 
propoſe as moſt agreeable and proper for their 
Nature and Condition. 


s. THIS Intention, which will ſuſtain a Man in 
all Eſtates and Conditions, which will have an in- 
fluence upon his whole Lite and Attions, which 
is a Rock, whereon he may ſately build in all Con- 
ditions and Accidents, is, To do as much good -as he 
can, both 'to himſelf, and others. Which 'the 
+ Holy -Scriprure calls glorifying God (a Phrate de- 
monftrating the Reaſon why this 15 the univerſal 
End of our Nature }- becauſe that God created us 
Al; and gave us our being, and all that we have; 
.and this not for our own ſakes, for norational and 
intelligent Workman doth ſo, but for his own 
fake; who is glorified when his works anſwer his 
Fitention. He being alſo the unverſal Good of all 
Creatures, whatever good we do, 1s a correſpond- Mi 
ing-to, and-as it were an affiſting him : a propaga- ll 2 
tion of his Intereſt, and conſequently a tulfilling of 
that end for which he made us. 


6. THIS is pepormed ſeveral ways, as, I. 
by ſerving him in his own houſe, being Members of 
his Family, 7. e. Officers in his Church, or Eccle- 
faaſtical Perſons, whether a&tive or contemplarive, 
2. By ſerving him in the Commonwealth, in ations of 
Charity : and that, either as Magiſtrates, or pri- 
vate Perſons, In both which, good 15s ro be done 
by Example, Advice, Counſel, Commanding, Govern- 
ing, Rewarding, Puniſhing, Liberality, Aſſiſtance of 
the weak and poor againſt Opreſfion, gc. In all 
winch the Magirate hath greater opportunity a 
0 - 
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obligation ro do good, than HR Perſons, - Ma- 
ny of theſe good Aﬀtions alſo cannor be perform- 
ed without Wealth and Reputation; and Riches, it 
with due Moderation and Juſtice#o this purpoſe- de- 
fired and employed, are very good.: For, theſe be- 
ing the meaſure of all things in the'Commerce and 
Converſation of Mankind, 'tis impoffible for him 
that deals amongſt Men, to be without them ; and 
for him, who is in an adtive Life, and-to-do good, 
to.-be without a conſiderable Proportion of them. 
And his Reputation ( I do not ſay. Populariry., but 
the good Opinion of wiſe and virtuous Perſons ) 
.every one is bound to preſerve, and fo provide 
things honeſt in the fight of Men alſo. So mach Plea- 
ſure alſo 15 to be allowed, as. is neceflary to keep 
up the Body in Health and cheerful Vigor ; which 
the wiſe Creator alſo hath-appointed, in that he 
hath joined Pleaſure to narural Aftions.. i - 


7. IN chuſmg a Calling therefore ( che firneſ 


'whereof is only in order to our glroifying God, 7. e. 
our Salvation) conſider, TEHNEL®. | 
1. The Advantages or Diſadvantages toour End, 
or its Contrary. 
2. The. Temptations we are likely to undergo and 
ect with... 
3. What Strength, Aſſiſtance, or Hopes we have 
ro overcome them. | 


But becauſe it is not poſſible to judge of theſe 
but by Experience, which the Deliberant 1s ſuppo- 
ſed nor to have, but in ſome lefler meaſure; ir is 
herefore neceſlary for him, to ask Advice firſt of 
God ; then of wite, upright, and experienced Per-- 
ons. 


2% 1. Thoſe 
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1. Thoſe who have: an excellent Faculty, or Ge. 
nius, to. one thing above others, ſeem to be by 
God called ro. that. - : 07.01 D) 

2. Thoſe, ;who are by: their . Parents, or own 
Choice, educated m one thing particularly, and find 
It agreeable to them, may ſafely acquieſce, and 
be perſwaded, that Calling is from God; as may 
alſo thoſe, who have, as it were, an Hereditay 
Calling, being born to Riches and: Honours, may 
ſafely acquieſce in 'ir, I fay, provided they cat 
overcome thoſe Temptations of offending God, 
which do uſually accompany it. Av all Calling; 
have ſome; and ſome very many more, and 
greater than others. 

3. Thoſe, who upon any rational Grounds em: 
brace ſuch a — wherein they are perſwadet 
they can ferve God, and live charitably, and dv 


good to their Neighbours, 'may- fafely | conclud: 
thar rhey are called by the ordinary Proy! 


dence of God:;z who' is alſo the Giver of: Reaſor 
£0 aſſiſt and govern us 1n tliofe things, which fal 
under 1ts Cognifance. 

4. Some, alfo, God Almighty calleth extra 
dinarily by his Prophets, Miniſters, - or internal Inf 
1prarions, exciting. tro fomewhar . extraordinar) 
either 1n Spiricual or Secular Employments. ' C1 
cernins whom we can give no. Rules. 

5. Many Men are not capable to chaſe for the 
ſelves, being of weak Judgments, unexperiencet 
byafſed wirh ſome Vice or Irregularity : theſe art 
£o ſubmir ro the Counſel of their Friends ; ant 
the moſt diſmrerefſed, and neareſt a-kin, are tht 
Tikelieft to give beſt Counſel. | | 

6. It 1s in vain for him to ask Advice thar is m 
zndifferent to all,, or moſt of them ; ar leaſt iÞ 
much as ro be without Prejudice, or to refuſe an) 

| | propoled 
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propoſed, and not to loye or hate any fo much, 
Fac to be ready to change his Paffions upon the in- 
formation of bener Fudgmems. "Uninaifferent are 
thoſe who are preingaged. As for Married Per- 
ſons, it is in vain to conſult about Single Lite: for 
then, they can only detiberate how ro glorify God 
in a married Eftate. And if an Eſtate be 7/1 cho- 
ſen, bur irremediably, accuſe nor God Almighty 
for the ill Choice, but ſeek ro amend i by more 
v1irruous and pious living. | 


8. GOING to chuſc, rherefore, place your ſelf 
as much as is poſfible in Equilibrio ;, and refolve to 
take the beſt as near as your own Diſcretion (the 
aſſiſtance of Gods Spirit implored) and the advice 
of Friends, ſhall ſuggeſt unto you. The beſt, I ſay, 
not ſimply, bur "the beſt for you; confidering your 
Parts, Inclinarions, bodily Healch , and Strength, 
Exterior Advantages, and the like. 

And, 1. conſider that, tho no Man is obliged 
under Guilt of Sin to undertake the ab/olutely beſt 
Calling or Eſtate; and that God Almighty hath not 
ſo made Man for Erternals, that he hath no Care 
for Temporals; yer in Prudence, and if he have a 
deſign of artaining Chriſtian PerfeQion, he oughr 
ro make a choice of that which he conceives the 
better. $44 1 

2. That as every Man is to-give an account of . 
the Calling wherein he is, and not of another; ſo a 
Man 1s rewarded thart lives and doth better in a 
teſs perfe State, than he thar doth leſs well in a 
more perfeft : yer a more perfet ſtate is to be pre- 
ferr'd, which affords more Adyantages of doing 
well, or better. | 


R 2 2. That 


RY 
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3. That tho there is no lawſul Eſtate wherein 
Heroical Virtues may not be exerciſed ; yet theſe 
are much more ealily and frequently praQtifed in 
ſome than others. 

4. That fince Contraries are ſo mingled in all 
our Afﬀairs, that nothing is fo good, that 1t hath n+ 
ſome Inconveniences joined wath it; nor any ſo pro- 
bable, as that ſomewhat may nor be ſaid to the 
contrary Y 3 you are not to deter your Reſolution, 
cill all Difficulties be cleared, and you be able to 
anſwer all rhings to the contrary ; bur it ſufficeth 
' ©o embrace thar which is molt probable. 

s. That, if your Ele&ion be thus made, 7. « 
with Indifferency, Unpaſſionateneſs and Sincers 
ry, ſeek not rochange, bur ſettle your ſelf quiet- 
Ily in it: and make account, that whatever you 
chuſe, you will ſome time or other repent of it, 7. e, 
when you find the unexpetted Inconveniences and 
Hardſhips of your own, and the ſeeming . Eaſe 
and Conyeniences of another. The Sincerity of 
your Choice needs not to be doubred of, .if you 
chuſe purely for the love of God ; if you would 
have adviſed your Friend to the fame Courſe of 
Life ; and if you would be content, when God 
ſhall call you, to be found ſo doing. 


9. AN old Man in Vitis P. P. being demanded 
of one, whar he ſhould do, anſwered ; Our Works 
are not all of the ſame ſort, Abraham was hoſpi- 
table, God was with him. David was humble, 
God was with him, gyc. Therefore what you 
find your Soul inclined unto, fo as 1t-be accord- 
ing to Godlinefs, that do. Ir is tzue, that one 
Calling hath more Opportunities of glorifying God, 
and of glorifying him more, 7. e. with nobler and 
fublimer A&yons. All Men are not a alike —_ | 

0 
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of thoſe Hieghts ; and by him who after Qge con- 
ideration, probably conje&ures, thar he Mall do 
very well in an a&rve, and but — in a conterm- 
_ Life ; here the ative doubtleſs is ro be pre- 
erred. 


ro, IF you have made Choice of an Eſtate Teſs 
advantageous, which you may change, be ſure ro 
Adviſe well before you do ſo; for many times Wea- 
rineſs and Inconftancy adviſe a quitting of that, 
wherein it 15 really better for you to continue. 


11, THO there be no ſtate, bur may be more 
or leſs dangerous, or convenient for one than ano- 
ther; as where God gives greater Strength and 
plentifuller Grace, there is leſs danger from Tem- 
{ 0, rations ; yet thoſe States ſeem to be in themſelves 
and ft, which are not ſubje& to ſo many Temptati- 
aſc Wl ons ; which have the fewer Avocaments trom Re- 
y of WW ligion, which have more Incentives to, and occaſi- 
you ne on for, Piety; more good Examples, more leifure 
2uld BY for Devotion ; more Severity towards our ſelves ; 
e Of more and more Horoical, As of Virtues, which ap- 
God BF proach neareſt to the Life of our Lord, and which- 
ſhew moſt Gratitude rowards Almighty God. 


ded 12. THO God ſupplieth Grace ſufficient to ever 

orks Bl one for his Eſtate, and he that fails of his Duty do 

ofp!- BY ir by his own defaulr; yet he who caſts imolf inco 

able, Wl 7 emprtarions, cannot promiſe himfelf to be aſſiſted: 
JB by God. S. Paul adviferh younger Women, j.e. ſuch 

cord- WE 15 will put themſelves in trequent Dangers or Tem-_ 

: Parr ptations of nor living continently, rather ro marry. 

1 


Temptations are trom Company, Health, Strength, 
Wealth, bad Inclinations, as to Ambition, Cove- 
| K3 rouſneſs, 
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rouſneſs, Opiniatrety, deſire of Liberty; Opportu- 
ans at lane, Bien, che. 


13. FROM the Conſideration of which, and 
fuch like, theſe Rules may be taken notice of. 

A good naturd facil Man is nor fit for ſuch an 
Employment wherein he muſt neceffarily converſe 
trequently with evil Perſons. 

A.. melancholic Perfon 1s nor fir to undertake a 
Profeſſion of much Study or Solitarineſs. 

A timorous Spirit is not fit for Magiſtracy. 

A covefous Perſon ts not ro be a Merchant, or 
Banquier. 

A Man of bodily Strength and Choler will not be 
a good Officer in War. 
: The ſleepy and drowſy are beſt employed in a Cal- 


Ing, wherein is much Bodily Attiveneſs. 


A raſh Man nor to be entruſted with a great Af- 
fair, efpecially in War. | 


14. LET no Maneafily perſwade himfelf; that 
whatever his Calling be, his Thoughts will be different 
from the reſt of Mankind, that is in that Calling , for 
all Men are alike ; have the fame Principles of 
Thinking and Ating, and the ſame ney of dedu- 
cing from, and ating by, them. Particularly letno 
Man think, that Magiftracy will change him to the 
better eſpecially : look at his Aﬀions and Converfati- 
on in his private life ; ſuch will he be alfo in his 
Adhority, And therefore ler him not upon ſuch 
Confidenees haſtty rake upon him a Calling, in 


which he fees in general great Inconveniences or 


Dangers, to the preſcrving of his Virtue, or Inno- 
CENce, 


x5, IF 
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> 
15. IF you be conſulted concefning a Perſon, ei- 
ther very inconſtanr, paſſionate, or vittous, give 
not your advice; it 1s in vain: for ſuch will do 
only what ſhall pleaſe themſelves. 
Never adviſe any one to a Calling, which is 


much againſt his Will, or Inclinatzon. - 
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EDUCATION 


FART IL 


CHAP. E 
Of Cionlity. 


N this ſecond Part are thrown together a. 
Miſcellany of Obſervacions concerning ſeve- 
ral, the moſt uſual Occurrences in A&ive 
Life. Such as enter not into any Art or 

Science, but are the Reſult of Experience in the- 
Converſation and Afﬀairs of this World. I begin 
witch Civility, -as being the firſt ro be learned and' 
praQtiſed ; and tho many Rules of it feem plain 
and obvious, ſuch as are fit to be infinuared into 
the Praftice of Children ; yer are they not to be 
neglefted, but to be neald. into 7outh, that they. 
may not, through dete& of them, miſcarry in 
their Age, as many great Perſons have done ; who: 
truſting ro rheir Fuſtice and ſevere Virtue, have 
been ruin'd for negte& of Compliance and” Civility.. 
For though Serpents are greater Poyſons* and pre--. 
fenrer Death, yer more Men are deſtroyed by their 
Trregularity in eating and drinking... And ſmall” 
| | tk 5 Wounds, 
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Wounds, 1f many,.are mortal. To be cow agious, boun- 
tiful, and. jujft, are indeed much. and. nobler. 
than to be of an agreeable Converſation : yet is this 
as uſeful ; for it is in continual praftice, the other 
rarely and upon occafion. Beſides other Vertues 
have necd- of ſomewhat ro maintain and exerciſe 
them. Juſtice will have Power”; Liberality, Wealth, 
Cc. but this 1s ſer up- with no-other Stock than a 
few pleaſant Looks, good Words, and not-evil Adtions, 
All Men are in ſome ſort difparata; and even 
thoſe who are under the relations of Superiority 
and Inferjority, yet, thoſe Obligations being 1a- 
usfyed as to all other matters, account -them- 
felves as Equals. And tho Laws puniſh not the re- 
fty and froward, yer are they chaſtiſed by the loſs 
of that Good-will and. Friendlinefs which good Be- 
haviour gains: moſt- Men having greater Averſc- 
neſs to the incompliant than the vitious.. Where- 
fore ir 1s neceffary for every one, char: would 
bring his Purpoſes to Efe8, (which cannor be done 
without. making uſe of other Men's Abilities ; 
and the Tha the Deſign, the more Inflruments 
are needful; and: thoſe Inftrumenes alfo not -1n- 
animate or- neceſfitable, but ſponraneous and 
free )* to maſter the Wills and' Powers of- thoſe 
he makes uſe of; ro make them, I ſay, to work 
cheerfully and readily for him; which is. by Ci 
vility. ro let or inſinuate himſelf into their good 
lixing, and voluntary. Aſſiſtance, For he who carcs 
not -to live void of Offence towards others, 
renders. hunſelf offenfive and odious unto ©0- 
thers ; ' conſequently, they comply nor with 
kim ;, they a& for hum, it ar all, by force either 
of Reward or Puniſhment ; and'rherefore no more, 
wor otherwiſe, than they are conſtrained. Thus, 
for want. of civil Addreſs, many Men of "oy 
and 
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and Virtue become ſeleſs in their Generation; bur 

others by their furly and uncompliant Humor, grow 
' diſtaſtful in Converfation, fall into contempr, . 
whence follow affronts. and quarrels.. Some alto 

are forcd upon low and mean Company, and there- 

by bring a Diſhonor, not. upon their Perſons only, . 
bur.their Family and Parents (who are look'd upon, . 
as not willing or able to give them decent Educa- 

tion) and their Countryalfo, if they —_—_ amongſt- 
Strangers,. who are ready to cenſure ardly of thar 

Nation, whoſe. Gentry are fo little civilizd, 


2..AGATIN, where there is mch Company, as 

in Cities, (9c. there is alſo great variety of Humors 

and Diſpofirions ; and a greater Care of wary Con- 
verſations as alfo where are Perſons of greater and. 
more piercing Spirits, or curiouſer Obſervers, as in-. 
Courts, or amongſt Foreigners, who' take particular 

notice of 'many things,, which continual PraQtice 
makes us paſs over. He who thinks to live .content- 


edly or peacably in theſe places want ons 

ing his own Humor, and depofing his natural Incl-- 

narions, . 5 of a1ſhallow Capacity, -or an evil Nature, . 

7c. He ts either of a favage, fierce, infolent Dif- 
uln 


” efs. Both of them - 
trer Company for Beaſts than Men, and for De- 
farts than Cities. 


pore  orof a ſtupid flo 


3- WHEREFORE, as Fuſtice bridlech our.” 
Coverouſneſs, and Conftancy our natural Timorouſ - 
neſs, ſo doth Civikty our -Haughrineſs and Preſum- 
ption-: and as a good Chriftian, tor the glory of God, .. 
mortifies all. his own Paſſions and Humors, and put 
on thoſe, 'which are for his purpoſe, . and accord-- 
11g to his-Intention ( fach I mean,. as Religion and* 
Reafon fuggeſt ;) and as-a gd Courtier, for his - 

| rerett + 
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tereſt' complies with every one ; always gay, cheer- 
ful - and complaifant, without any [Humor of. his 
own, only borrowing that of the Company ; So 
in like manner, every Ctvil Perſon doth the ſame, 
{o far at leaſt-as to ayoid all offending thoſe. with 
whom he conyerſeth, | 


4. FOR  Civility confiſts in theſe things, r.. In 
not expreſſing by Ations, or Speeches, any injury, dif- 
eſteem, offence, or undervaluing of any other. 2. In be- 
ing ready to do all good Offices and ordinary Kindneſs for 


another.. And.3. in receiving no Injuries or Offences 


from others ; 7. e. in not reſenting every Word: or 
Ation, which. may (perhaps rationally) be inter- 
preted to be. diſeſteem . or undervaluing. Indeed 
our Reputation; which is. only pretended 3n this 
Caſe, (were it really in danger): yet 1s nor of fuch 
conſequence many times, as peace and quietnels ; 
but we are ordinarily unjuſt and partial Judges of 
our. own Concerns, never looking upon our ſelves 
but with Love and Value. But however our. Patt- 
ence 1s certainly a rewardable Virtue em whether 
the CorreQion of. a Miſdoer will reuſcire well, 1s 
a difficulr Queſtion ) and is that ſo much recom- 
mended- by. our Lord; of. forgiving Treſpaſlers a: 
aginſt us. ONE: gras.” 


3s. CIVILITY #* n, therefore, Pun&uality 
of Behaviour : T mean that which conſiſts in certain 
modiſh and” particular Ceremonies and Fafhions, in 
Clothes, Geſture, Mien, Speech; or the lke ; 3s 
not uſing ſuch Diſcourſes, Words, Phraſes, Stu» 
dies, Opinions, Games, &c: as are in Faſhion in the 
Court, with Gallants, Ladies, g&c.. This 1s a-con- 
ſiraind Frmality, not Civitity 3 a complying _=_ 
the 
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the Times, not with Perſons ; and varieth with the 
Age of Seaſon,. frequently according to the Fancy 
of mechanic Perſons, in their ſeveral Profeſſions : 
Whereas the Rules of Civility , founded upon. 
Prudence and- Charity, are to perpetuity unchange- 
able. I ſpeak not here of ſuch Ceremonies as. are 
by Duty required towards our Jpperiors,. either in 
Geſture, Speech, or other Addreſs.. Thoſe are nor. 
in our diſpofing to. omit or alter ; Cuftom,. our 
Great Maſter, hath impoſed them ; and: that rati- 
onally, for the eaſe of the Magiftrate, and ro make 
his Commands current ; and we ought. ro obey. 
without diſpute or pleading. Nor of ſuch as are 
uſed generally in Converſation ; whereof alſo F 
adviſe- every one to be rather liberal}, and give: 
fome of. his own, than retrench any of what 1s 
due. But of. fuch as are by particular Perſons 
(who. either. would ſeem modiſh and perfealy 
civil, -or would hide their Poverty of Underſtand-- 
ing and Diſcretion under the vail and varniſh of 
Mode )-ſftudied and affefted. Whereby themſelves 
think to- inſinuate into the Favor. of. thoſe with. 
whom they converſe ; bur thoſe imagine them- 
ſelves eſteemed as weak and ealy,, that are to be 
moved with ſuch Trifles; and ( as ſome Women ). 
are taught- ro be taken with Rubans.and Fancies. 
more than Real Decency. . 


6.COMPLIMENTS atfo are another thing, 
ſerve to a contrary End, and proceed from a. 
different Cauſe. Cruility from Sincerity and Virtue z 
theſe. from Duplicity, and Deceift, That makes 
Friends, . theſe mmake and hinder them; that d7- 
flinguiſheth- one Man. from another, theſe. involve 


all in an equal Adulation.. They confiſt- in praifing, 
imma- 
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immoderately, and pretending! greater Love and' 
Friendſhip rhan either is deferved by, or intended 
ro him to whom they are offered... He that uſeth 
them believerh not. himſelf, nor would have his 
Auditor believe his Expreſſtons ; but I know nor 
what greatneſs of Aﬀettion: he 1s always offer- 
ing and promiſing®never performing ; asking Par- 
don where there is no Offence or Neceffiry ; 
bur when it is commanded by God and :Reafon, 
he will die rather- than demand it. Theſe are 
imaginary Services ; nctional , 1impertinent, Humi- 
lations; a ſolemn Nonſenſe ; an abuſing of Lan- 
Enage, and putting together many good: words 
ro fignify nothing. The uſe of this traiterous 
Diſcourſe (if any be) is to hide a mans ſelf- (as 
Juglers and Mountebanks) in a cloud of good. 
Words, that the Audivor may nor difcover more 
of him than himſelf pleaſeth. Or as Tradelmen 
keep you ft! in talk, leſt you ſhould roo narrow- 
ly examine the Wares they would put upon you. 
Officious Lies they are, licenſed by Cuſtom; and, 
like the unproportionable Garments, are faults 
of the- Age. Neither 1s Wattery, encouragement 
ro, or: accompanying 1n, Vice or Error; conſenting 
to any thing prejudrciat+ to a third Perſon; - a per- 
mitting to offend, or-aftually ſinning, or: the like ; 
any part of Civility. For this conſiſts not 'bur 
with ſevere Fuftice, real Charity, and ſolid Diſcretion.. 


7.. AND therefore 7, as all other Virtues; 
requires an early imitation, and continual praftice to 
arrive' at a perfe& habir- of it. It-concerns alſo 
Parents- and Educators to ſee. thar rhe Educated 
converſe as much-as may be with his Equals or Su- 
periors, not with Servants or mean Perſons, leſt. he 
put. ou. their: Manners; and playing Rex _— 

em 
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them, he be apt to undervyalue all others, and ſo 

become inſolent.. 'Ir 'behoves them: alſo to give 
him no Evil Example by themſelves, or others ; bur. 
propoſe ſuch Precedents,. as they defire the Young 
Man ſhould copy.. In France, Fathers are wont to 

carry their Children, when Youths, with them to- 
viſit Perſons of Quality ; to fhew them. how fuch. 
demean themſelves, and to procure them a conve- 
ment Boldnefs. Mothers alſo in 7aly teach their 

litrle Children pieces of Dialogyes or Plays by 
Heart ; which they render and recite in their: 
Preſence, and are taught by them graceful Ad- 

dreſs in faluting, fpeaking, gc. They alſo ſend: 
their Children frequently in Errands, and Vifirs to 

their Kindred or Nezghbours; teaching them whar - 
to ſay, whar Titles to give, what Anſwer ro make. 
co the Demands moſt: likely ro be asked, fome-- 
what alſo to furniſh Diſcourſe, ggc. 


8. THE Young Man himfelf alſo, oughr,. as he- 


rows in Age, to obſerve the Aﬀtions of others, . e-- 
pecially of his Equals, and' of ſuch as are moſt re-- 
puted tor Civility ; and to note what becomes or- 
miſ-becomes them. Alfo, whar is praiſed by moft.. 
by Perſcns of higher Quality; and by Perſons of Ma-- 
turity and Judgment. He muſt alfo watch over himfelf- 
ſeverely, and, once a day at leaſt, call himſelf to ac- 
count of his Speeches and Ations. And'alſo procure - 
ſome Friend to obſerve, adwife, and admomiſh him- 
what 15 well, what 18, what- might be better, 
done, or omitred. Laſtly, obſerve ſuc's. Rules as. 
theſe that follow ; ſome of which are framed for 
Youth, others for ſuch as are growing: up,..or ar-: 
rived to ſome Diſcretion. 
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I. D O nothing which may juſtly ſcandalize 
vertuous Perſans; chiefly by any negle# of Religion ; 
as by undecent behavior in God's Houſe, as 1eck- 
ing your Eaſe,. abandoning your ſelf ro Lazineſs 
and lolling, gazing about you, frequent changing, 
Poſtures, covering your Face or Head. Regulate 
therefore your ſelf _ the example of the beſt and. 
moſt deyour inthe ce you live. Uſe not com- 
monly or unneceffarily the name of God, or of the 
Devil ; not Paſſages of Holy Scripture ; not mock- 
ing or profaning Holy Perſons, Things, or Afions : 
not only becauſe theſe things are ſinful, bur undecent 
alſo; and pradtifed only by Perſons ot. ill. behavior, 
or mean condition. 


2. D O nothing that may offend anothers Senſe 


or Imagination. To ſtrike or pinch a Man, is a. 


Clown's Saluration. No Carion, or Excrement, 1s 
to be ſhewed to your Companion, for you know 
not how ſqeamiſh he is. Approach.not your Mouth 
ſo near. in. diſcourting, as to offend or: bedew any 
one with your Breath ; for all Mens Breaths are ot- 
fenſive. Be not naſly in your Clothes, . or about 
your Body, in much ſweating, (excepr in tune of 
War or. Action ) belching, biting, or cutting your 
Nails, rubbing your Teeth, picking your Noſe or 
Ears, handling any parts of your.Body which are 
not uſually uncovered, or thoſe more than needs, 
Sing not to your ſelf, nor drum with your Feet or 
Fingers in Company, as melancholic.men do. Grind 
not,. nor gnaſh your Teeth,, nor ſcrape or make an 
found to offend or interrupt others, not ſo muc 
as lowd Tpeaking, except. where. neceſſity... Spit, 
Jneexe, cough, &c. trom the Company, and not Ioud, 
for Decencies fake, 

3, LET 
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. LET your Jok be pleaſant, compoſed, mo- 
deft confiding. Frowning 1s apprehended to be 
a fign of a cruel Diſpoſition, as 1s noted of Cara- 
calla, When you diſcourſe with any perſon, gaze 
nt upon him, as it you were taking his Picture. 
Nor fix your eyes conſtantly on any one Objet; for 
that berokens Impudency, or at beſt Amazedneſs, 
or Contemplation, as ftaring doth Folly. Wander- 
ing and inconſtant Looks expreſs Madneſs, or un- 
ſettled Thoughts ; Winking bY not a natural Infir- 
mity )- is the action of light-headed Perſons, as 
winking with one eye (like Shooters) 1s of Mali- 
ciouſneſs and evil nature. A ſharp and fierce Look 
is as one thar is angry. To bite your Lip 1s uſed in 
threatning ; to thruſt our the Tongue 1s ſcur- 
rilous. To fink the head'into the Shoulders is La- 
zineſs; the Head-ere& and backward, is interpre- 
ted Pride and A —_— as letting it fall on ei- 
ther ſide, H ſy: To go with folded Arms, is 
Sloth or 'Melancholy ; and in this, it is a natu- 
_ ral ſuggeſtion ro keep the Breaſt warm, and de- 
tend it from hypochondriack Pain; to fer them 
a kembow is Arrogance, and ro hang them down, 
Folly and Lazinefs: ro keep your Hands in your 
Pockets, or covered with your Cloak, 1s a Neglett 
of the Company. 

A ſbw Pace is proper to delicate and effeminate - 
Perſons, an haſty one to mad Men ; Strutting 1s 
Aﬀectation ; Wadling 1s for the Sforhful and Lazy, 
and in meaſure to Dancers. 

Speak not through the Noſe, nor with any affected. 
or unhandſome Geſture, wrying the Mouth, ſwel- 
Ing the Cheeks, Liſping, < - If you: have nor- 
a pleaſing Pronunciation, recompenſe it with good 
matter; and when ſpeaking cough nor; _ 

ute: 


ns 
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uſe any Interruption, for fo do Lyers when they 
invent what to ſay. A little Laughter 1s permitted, 
moderate ſmiling commended. 


4. THERE is a certain mein and motion of the 
Boay, and its parts, both in ating and ſpeaking, 
| which 1s very graceful and pleafing. Greg. Naziang. 
foretold what a one Fulian (afterwards called the 
| ApFRate_) would prove, when he ſaw- his hafty, 
diſcompoſed, and unſeemly Geſtures. S. Ambroſe 
diſcarded a Clerk, becauſe of an undecent motion 
of his Head, which he ſaid wenr like a Flail. On 
the contrary Cn. Pompeins, ſaith Tully, ad onnia 
ſumma natus habebat in voce ſplendorem, gy in motu 
ſummam dignitatem. And it 1s noted of Scipio, non 
| * veris virtutibus tantum mirabilis, ſed arte- quadam 
( Civility ) etiam ab juventa in oftentationem earum 
compoſitus. Liv. Thus confiſts, x. In the proportion 
| and harmony betwixt every man's Perfon and Con- 
dition ; as for a Young Man ro be aftive and 
ſprightly, nor mimical and reſtleſs: a grave Man 
| ſlow and deliberate, nor dull and ſluggiſh. 2. In 
Confidence, oppoſed to ſheepiſh Baſhtulneſs; when 
| one knows not how to loo 
fear of doing amiſs; but always bluſheth, and is 
nor able ro ſupport an harſh word, a cluding, an. 
angry Look, without being altered. 3. In avid- 
ing all affeFatio and ſmgulariry ; for whatever is 
according to Nature is beſt, and what contrary to 
it always diſtaſteful, and betrays Vanity and Indiſ- 
cretion, that knows not: to imitate the beſt. Ao-- 
thing is graceful but what is our own. And therefore 
every one ſtrives to work eaſily and freely, and 
with a ſeeming negligence; for ſuch ſeem to pro-- 
ceed either from Nature, or an Habir. But Con-- 


Iirainedne6 undervalueth an Attion; as Sy alſo 
Cms>- 


ſpeak, or move, for- 
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\ ſeeming to do all with Deſign and Study. Yer, 


affeted Negligence 1s worft of all. 


5. I N cating at Meals, the Company is offended, 
it you eat with hands dirty, or unwaſhed after you 
have made Water, or done any offenfive Afton. 
It you hover over the Plate or Fable, as an Hawk 
oyer her Prey; 1t you handle others Meat, be de- 
licate, or take the beſt, or moſt, or foremoſt, ro 
your ſelf. As the Indian, that ſeeing ar the other 
end a Diſh that pleaſed him, leaped upon the Ta- 
ble to fetch ir. If you feed with both Hands for 
tear of loſing time, or keep your Knife always int 
your hand, or with the point upward : if you dip 
your Fingers, or any thing you have taſted, inthe 
Sawce, or make a noiſe in eating; cut or pur 
in your Mouth great Morſels, or lick your Fin- 
gers, or not wipe your Mouth or Spoon after eat» 
10g. 

F 15 againſt Health ro fwallow your Meat unchew- 
ed, or greedily, or much, or much Variety, or De- 
licacies : and agamft Civility to eat after others, to- 
throw your Bones or Offal upon the Floor, to- 
gnaw your Bones, to handle Dogs, &&Fc. at the 
Table, to obſerve what and how others eat, to 
diſpraiſe or praiſe immoderately the Meat, or 
fell to it; for if you ſuſpet it, let it alone, leaſt 
you offend others. 

Preſent not to others what your ſelf have taſted. 
Drink not, nor talk with your Mouth full, or un-- 
wiped, or Glaſs full; nor pur the Cup too far in- 
ro your mouth as Children do; nor drink greeduy,, . 
or ſo long, that you are forced (as Horſes ) to 
breath in your Draught; nor blow into any ones 
Cup, or upon his Victuals, Toſts, 9c. 


Talk, 
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Talk not at Table any ungrateful or impertinent 
Diſcourſe, nor he angry with your Servants, nor do 
any thing which may interrupt the Cheerfulneſs 
of the Company. Ir is queſtioned whether it be 
civil to talk much at Meals, becauſe that hindreth 
the Intention of the Table, and it is not eaſy to 


avoid all Offenfiveneſs , eſpecially in Diſcourſe 


_ Divinity ; the frequenceſt Table-talk in Eng- 
and. 

In England, Strangers tax us for Drinking be- 
fore we Eat, againſt Health ; drinking many in 
the fame Cup; and many times the Snuffs left by 
the former; for cating much, much Fleſh, fitting 
_ E Meals ; not ufafg Forks but Fingers, and 

e like, 


6. I N Viſttings 1s much more Ceremony and Ci- 


vility obſerved in ſome places than others. The 


Italians, and of them the Romans, and Neapolitans,, 
are m-{t puntual. The greateſt. cauſe hereof is, 
the avoiding of. Miſinterpretations, and” quarrelling.. 
This hath begotten on A#t of Crrmantadaſ, ſo fult 
of Subcilties and Pun&lio's, that it 1s an Employ- 
ment to learn them. And therefore, rho in this 
Country of great Freedom and little Fealouſy, where 
Perſons of Quality are neither fo apt to give, or 
take Offence, they are unneceſſary, or alſo unfit- 
ting ; yet it may be fitting tro know how to enter- 
tain a Stranger, or how we are entertained by him, 
or by any other that expedcteth- or pra@ſeth 
this Accurateneſs of Ceremony. I have there- 
fore ſer down the chief of their Rules, for the 
moſt part out of rhe Book called 1} Maeſtro di Ca- 
mera, which is on purpole to inſtru in thoſe. Ob- 
{ervances.. X 


Women 


Py 
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Women are not uſually viſited in the Morning ; nor 
Ambaſſadors, or perſons of buſineſs, on the hour 
or day of their Diſpatch or Employment. Nor 
perſons in the beginning of deep Mourning; and 
1t viſited, 1t 1s not expeted they ſhould uſe the 
accuſtomed Ceremonies. Nor fick . perſons till 
they can fit up in their Beds, and put on their up- 
per Garments. Women alſo have always the up- 
per hand, even in their own Houſes ; and are in- 
created nor to ſtir our of the Chamber of Enter- 
tainment. - 

It 1s better fo give foo much Honour to any perſon 
than too little : therefore better ro carry himſelf 
as inferior to his Equals, and equal. to ſuch as are 


nor much Interiors. Inferiors alſo, if of Parts, 


are to be better treated ; for Parts are equal to 
Honours or Wealth. The more tamiliarly, the 
more honourably are Interiors or Equals treated, 
( bur \Superiors the leſs: ) as ro your Tabſle, -or 
your Bed-chamber, or Cloſer, to your ſelf in Bed, - 


dreſſing, or retired. 


Neareſt the Wall in England and France (1 ſup- 
pole becauſe the cleaneſt) is the honorabler place z 
in {taly the right-hand, if two; the middle place 
. _ walk together ; becauſe eaſilieſt heard of 

ot | 

To make Signs to one to be covered, 1s Superiort- 
ty; ſo 1s to twn the back firſt ar parting ; to ac- 
company the Deparred but a litcle way ; whereas 
your mou you wait upon to the utmoſt Door or 
Gare, rhe Superior to his Coach or Horſe. 


The Viſiter ends the Viſit, but nor in the midit 
of a Diſcourſe; nor is he to ſtay fo long as the 
Viſited ſeems glad to receive him ; bur if he ſee 
ve” Company much deſired, he may come the 
oftner. 


Vitits 
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Viſits of Congratulation and Condolence the 
ſooner the better. 

The upperms#t part of a Table ought nor to turn 
irs back upon the greateſt parr ot the room, nor 
to the door where the Meat comes in; it ſhould 
alſo have the Window before, or at leaſt on one 
ſide of it. 

In making Viſits, few things are obſerved ; but 
in receiving Viſits, many ; as, entertaining a Supe- 
rior or Equal, he ought to be ſo clothed as to go 
abroad; and drawing near, ro haſten his ou 
as if he would have gone further to receive him; 
ro meet a Superior alſo at the bottom of the Stairs, 
ro accompany him to his Coach. Ir being a gene- 
ral Rule to accompany the Departer one degree 
further than where you receive him. 

Equals ( though beſt entertained as you defire 
to be by them) are commonly received at the 
rop of rhe Stairs; and the Gentlemen meet them 


' at the botrom. Ir is always obſerved that the Vi- 


ſited's Gentlemen attend one degree at leaſt fur- 
ther rhan'the Patron. 

Inferiors are received according to their Ge 
ries, ſome in the Anti-camera, ſome three, ſome 
two, or one Chamber off, or at the Chamber- 
door, or halt the Chamber, of Entertainment, 
Only it 1s better to uſe roo much, rhan roo little, 
Courteſy. 1 

With Strangers, extraordinary Civility - and 
Freedom may he uſed ; becauſe they come but 
ſeldom, wa not long, and have no 'Emulati- 
on with Perſons of your own Country. An emi- 
nent Perſon not knowing how to entertain a 
As, feigned Indiſpolition, and received him 
in Be 
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If zo ſend Meſſages to have Audience of Com- 
pliment at the ſame time ; to the latrer the Patron 
commonly anſwers, that A. B. 1s Lord of himſelf 


-and time, but that at the fame rime he expe&s 


ſuch a one. | 

It any one comes to viſit, whilſt his Superiour is 
entertaining, ordinarily he 1s conducted to ano- 
ther Room, where he 1s entertained by the Gen- 
tlemen ; or it of lower Rank, he ſtays in the Anp- 
camera. 

If an Equal come to viſit, whilſt an Equal is in 
the Room, the Patron asks leave of the preſent, 
and leaving a Gentleman or two to keep him 
Company, goes to receive the new Comer. 

To Perſons of Quality, Audience # given with 
the Portiere ( or Hanging that covereth the Door 
on the Our-ſ1de ) down ; publick Audience with it 
open ; yer if then a Perfon of Qualiry come, ir 
is alſo ler down. Likewiſe at their entrance and 
departure the whole Door muſt be opened (all their 
Doors being made double: ) it being an Aion of 
great Superiority to give but halt a Door. 

Seats alſo ought-to be ſet ready before the Vi- 
firanrs enter ; and Chairs with Arms are more ho- 
nourable than thoſe with Backs only ; and theſe 
than Stools, The Viſitant's, or principal Sear, is 
to be ſer in ſuch manner, as it may look full up- 
on the Door of entrance, and the preateſt part of 
the Room ; the Patron's with the back towards 
the Door. It many Viſttants equal, their Seats are 
to be ſer one befides another, or ordered along 
the Wall which hath the forefaid Conditions. It 
two, their Seats are to be ſo as to have the Door 
on their Shoulders, and that on the rizht hand of 
te Door 1s the better place, 


The 
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The M.de C. may deliver a Meſſage of. Comple- 
ment of a. meaner Perſon than the Viſitanc ; but 
He muſt be more: careful if a Meſlage of Bufineſs, 
except from an Equal, 'or that. it, require-haſte, 

"Bur all Meſſages from the Prince or Superior are 
inſtantly admitted, and no Meflage muſt be whi- 

zred to the Patron in Company with Equals, but 

Tpoken aloud. | | 

If there be many. Viſirants, and one depart be- 
fore the reſt, the Parron leaveth the reſt, and ac- 
companerh the Departer., And if whulſt he is 
condufting an Equal, another Equal enters ; he 
.entertains the New-comer a whule with the De- 
parter; then recommending him ro ſome. of his 

Gentlemen to condu@ him to the place of Enter- 
'rainment, he accompanieth the Departer, and then 
haſts to rhe others. 

When Viſitants are ready to. depart, the .Patron 
imaketh a noife with his Foot or Chair, that the 
Atrendant may underſtand to lift up the Portiere : 
but he ought not to command him, or 'to do any 
thing which may ſhew Superiority in his own houſe. But 
if there be need of any thing, to ask leave of the 
Viſitant to call for it. Bur viſited by. Inferiors, he 
may call or do whart he pleaſerh, ; | 

If the Viſitanrs ſtay till it be dark, the 2. de.C. 
cauſcth to be lighred and ſet up in the. Footmens 
ſtation, a Torch of white Wax ; and in the other 
Chambers, each rwo Candles of white Wax ; and 
1n the entertaining Room two or more, as ſhall be 
neceflary, which are to be brought in by the Gen- 
rlemen ; alſo-rwo or more in the Anti-camera muſt 
Ttand ready to be lighred, ro be born by the Gen- 
aemen before the Vifitant when he aca 
who yet are not to turn their Backs abſolucely up- 

on lim. Art the Hall-door muſt be ready Torches 

| ro 
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ro be carried in like manner before him by the 
Footmen, or Pages, if there be any; four at leaſt 
for an Equal, fix for a Superior, pA] - 

A Man meeting his Equal, or not much Inferior, 
makes his Coach ſtop ; the worthieſt ſtops laſt, 
and departs firſt, A Man in Coach meeting his E- 

ual on Foor, lights out of his Coach, and when 
they part, he-walks on foot a while after; and then 
remounts. For an Inferior, he alights' not, ex- 
cept he have Buſineſs with him. 

A Governor of a Place, through which his Equal 
is to paſs, ſends to invite him before he enter his 
Juriſdiftion; and if his Invitation is accepted, he 
{ends to meer him 9 or 10 Miles, fome of his Gen- 
clemen in Coach; and ſo others as he draweth 
nearer; when near, the Goyernor goes to receive 
him in Perfon': or ifhe pleaſe to honor him, un- 
der pretence of taking the Air, he may go abroad 
o_ way he comes, and fo receive him as he plea- 
cth. 

7. DO nothing in a Company where you defign 
to ſhew Civiliry, that reſembles $upzr1ority, nor 
uſurp upon their Rights ; mor any thing whereby 
any of them may think you do not loye, prize, or 
reſpe&t them. As do not your own Buſineſs, com- 
mand or chide your Servants; afſume not all the 
talk ro, or of, your ſelf, Family, Wife, gyc. nor 


tell your Dreams, when perhaps your beſt waking 


Aions are not worth the reciting ; cenſure' not 
nor contradict the reſt; but cede to rhe major 
art. | 

R Deſire nor the higheſt Place, nor be troubleſome 
with imperrinent debafing your ſelf by refuſing to 
0'firft; 9c. throwing the Arms like a Fencer, and 
ipending time in-being intreated ro do what you 
defire, or what 1s fitting. | 

L 30me 
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Some are dainry and nice, that take Exception: 
if not ſaluted, gyc. in due Order, Mode, 9c. 
hence they become jealous, think themſelves at- 
fronted, (gc. thoſe Men's Converſarion is a Slavery 
to be with them 15 to be in /ittle Eaſe, and a Mas 
had as good handle Venice Glaſſes, Let them, | 
beſcech you, enjoy themſelves. by themſclyc:, 
their Converlation is a Rope of Sand, and no Ce- 
ment of Love and Kindneſs can tie you to them. 


8. THE beginning and cnd of Converſation wit! 
every one, 18 Salutation;, nor mult you break Con 
pany, tho with intention to return ſpeedily, ex- 
oopt you firſt ask rheir leave. The laterior ſalute: 
firſt our of Duty ; and ſo doth the Viſiter, 
 Modeſly is mygre graceful than Boldneſs, Boldneſs 
than Baſhfulneſs, Buſkfulneſs than : Impudence. 
Country Pe: ple know not how to look, but think 
they Uo beſt when moſt extravagant. 

* # viagra not to partake of orher Men's ſecrets, 
i, e, cither Letters, Books, Papers, Diſcourſes, (9. 
If any thing. be given to anorher- to read, take 
it not out of his hand, nor be wen {ce any Cu- 
riofiry the firſt ; nor be curious ro know what any 
one is doing or ſtudying, or wich whom, 

Whiſper not with ally in Company, tor the reſt ſup 
pole you ralk of them ; bur it you have any pr: 
vare Buſineſs, rake him aſide after you have ask: 
ed leave, and when none is diſcourling ; and when 
you diſcourſe privately, eye no man of the Com 


anv. 
M W hen you walk to and again, turn your face rt» 
wards your Superior; and it you meer a Super- 
Qr itt a narrow way, ſtop, and preſs ro make hin 
mare room, for it 5. an Attion ofReſpeR. 


Beware 
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Beware of Sulleneſs, melancholic, furious Silence ; 
as if you obſerved and cenſured whar every one 


tpoke or did. | Tho Silence in a ſtudious Perfon 
may be tolerared. And it all the Company hugh, 
do nor you a@ the grave ; nor be hke a Pamp, to 
yield only what is forced from you. 

Yer to be complaiſant is not ro eccho to whar 
every one ſaith, or do whatever any other wonld 
have you; ro make up a Number, and be a Cypher 
1n Converſation. To comply with all is worſe than 
with none, as much as Contempr 1s below Harred. 

Pride, Inſolence, Satclineſs, Imperiouſneſs, An- 
grineſs, are not Signs or Qualificarions of a Gentle- 
man, bur the Scandals of Converſation; and proceed 
trom a ſpirit of Preſumprion and want of Breeding, 
which-conceives it ſelf ro be above, better, wiſer, 
than others ; and that he atone ought to be rhe 
Rule, ro which others are ro conform : thar all 0- 
rhers are wandering Stars, himſelf only in the 
Ecliptic. The greareſt Magnetiſms in the World 
are Civility, conforming himſelf ro the innocent 
Humors and Infirmiries, ſomerimes, of others, rea- 
dineſs ro do Courteſies for all, ſpeaking well of all 
behind their Backs, And, 2. Afﬀability, which ts 
nor only to. be uſed in common and unconcern- 
ing . Speech, but uyon all occaſions. A Man may 
deny a Requeſt, chide, reprehend, command, 7c. 
affably, with good Words, nor 1s there any thing 
ſo harſh, which may not be inoffenfively repre- 
ſented, Confider, that the meaneſt perſon is able 
to do you both good and harm. 

Eſteem the Faults you commit againſt others ro be 
great; thoſe of others againſt you ro be ſmall. 

Anſwer no man till he hath ſp»ben ;, for thoſe who 
arc impatient to hear, are raſh to cenſure: nor 
rurn your back upon, nor corrett, che Speaker : 
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depart not before he hath done, prevent him not by 
helping him out with what he ſeems to have forgor. 
Tell not what comes 1nto your Fancy in the midſt 
of another's Diſcourſe, nor ſeem ro know whar he 
would fay ; if you think fitting ro interpoſe, do 
It not without asking leave; elſe you hinder the 
Diſcourſe to. be underſtood, and make whar is ſaid 
to be miſinterpreted ; whence many unneceſſary 
Arguings, and confuſed Tarrles before the matter 
can be cleared. Say not, I knew this before, but 
accept what is ſaid as new, and 1n good part. 

Be not magiſterial 1n your Diftates ; nor contend 
pertinaciouſly in ordinary Diſcourſe tor your Opini- 
en, nor tor a Truch of ſmall conſequence. Declare 
your Reaſons; it they be nor accepted, let them 
alone; aſſure your ſelt that you are nor obliged ro 
convert the whole World. Ir is alſo an uncivi! 
Importunity o- claſh with every thing we diſlike, 
or to confute every thing we thunk 15 falſe ; to for- 
enalize upon all the Foolery and Nonſenſe we 
hear. Let us not contraſt with che whole World, 
as if we were, univerſal Reformers. In a Controver- 
{y ſay not all you can, but what 1s neceflary. Al- 
1o if what you report 1s not believed, do not ſwear 
zt, nor uſe any Imprecations upon your felt, ns; 
tay Wagers, nor take your ſelf cngaged to detend 
It, or that he, who belives you nor, affronts you. 
So neither.repeart the ſame things trequently over; 
it the Company hearken not to you,let them chuſe; 
ſuppoſe it your own Fault, who ſpeak not what 
deſerves their Attention. If they underſtand you 
nor, blame your ſelt, who either ſpeak not clearly, 
or accommodate not your ſeclt ro your Auditory. 

frer a Man hath told a Story 1n your Prſence, 
ashk not what's the matter ;, tor that ſhews that you 
conemnce the Speaker, and minded not what was 
{ſpoken : 
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ſpoken; beſides you-make him your Inferior, to tell 
a Tale as often as you are pleaſed to ask it. 

He that ſpeaketh much, cannot ſpeak all well, But. 
indeed it 1s the Dwart-tree that bears the firſt fruit, 
and the emprieſt Veilel that makes the moſt 
Sound. Beſides, it 15-an injury to the reſt of rhe: 
Company who expe to be heard, every one in 
his turn, Yet better to ſpeak much than nothing 
at all, except it be apprehended to be Diſcretion. « 

It you live ina place where the Language is ſpo- 
ken 1n an evil DialeF, do nor affet to ſpeak e1- 
ther purely, or badly, bur as the beſt of thar Di- 
ale&t ſpeak. And avoid all big and hard Words ; 
rayiember how the Lyon chruſhed the Frog, whom 
he ſaw ſo contemptible, afrer: he had made ſo 
zreat a Noiſe. ap 

All Obſcenity, whether in Matter or Words, pro- 
ceeds from, and creates, evil Manners ; and renders 
a Gentleman contemptible. But amongſt Clowns 
he 1s moſt accepted , 7. e. 1s the greateſt Clown, 
rifat uſeth it molt. ' The pains we take to be plea- 
ſing ought to be ſpent only upon things honorable 
and of good Fame. The Reaſon why ſome words 
are immodeſt, others ſignifying the ſame thing, nor, 
1s, becauſe theſe repreſent the diſpleafing Obje&t 
at a diſtance through another Light, and covered 
with another Notion; ſo that the offenfiveneſs is 
not that which at firſt appears to the Imagination ; 
(lo Toads and Vipers cauſe not that effe& in us 
when ſeen afar off.) Ir appears ſometimes under a 
Metaphor, or ſome other tranſlatitious Expreſſion; 
which 1s a. Crore&ive to the Harſhneſs and Unplea- 
lingneſs of the other.. 
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* The ſame Camntions preſcribed in Speaking, or 
greater, are to be obſerved in Writing : the negle&t 
of their Pens hath ruined very many; and parti- 
cularly the great Matter of Civility, the Author of 
Galateo, For going to preſent to the Pope a Peti- 
tion, by miſtake he delivered a Copy of licentious 
Verſes writ by himſelf; whereby he loſt the Pope's 

Favour, his own Reputation, and all Hopes of tu- 
rare Advancement; 


” 
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" CHAP.-16L 
ie : 

: Of Prudence. 
1 


| HE Prudence here ſpoken of, 1s not that 
Wiſdom of the Philoſophers, which, thar ' 
we may live happily, would never have us experi- 
ence Sorrow or Trouble ; would reduce us to Spe- 
cularion, Abſtinence from Employment, and a 
oh Life abſtra&ted from common Converſation. That 
teacheth ro manage Aon, - pubhick Afﬀairs and 
Negotiation with others; this ſhews how to eſcape 
Inconveniencies, and Sufferings, by withdrawing 
from Buſinefs, and living with, and to, our ſelves 
only; which #hat reacheth to avoid by diſcreetly. 
govermung, and regulating our- Aﬀtions. The Phy-- 
opher-perſwades *us to chuſe the perfeeft, i. ec 
the moſt quiet, innocent, retired, manner of life; - 
this Prudence to live mo# perfefly, 1. e. with the 
leaſt Inconvenience, or evil Confequents, which 
may diſturb our Happineſs, in a common or ative 
Life. The one adviſerh Temperance by abſtaining 
from all Banquets, Feaſts, gc. this ſhews how ro 
be abſtemious, tho you come to rhem. The one tells 
us that the way to avoid Danger, v. g. is neyer to 
&0 to Sea; this, fince we are embarked, would-. 
have us govern our ſelves, and our courſe, in the 
LF beſt manner. Whether of theſe is better, I now 
diſpute not; but ſuppoſing a Man to have alread 
made choice of an aGtive Calling, then Prudence 1s 
_ of great force; to foreſee all Conſequents, and 
avoid the bad; fo a&# ecffeftually, and the ſhorteſt 
L 
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ways fo chuſe the beſt means; to manage 'Crofles 
Hardſhips; and-to be- content-with-what Succek 
God ſhall give. 


2. SIGNS of a wiſe. Man are-theſe : he ra- 
one hears than talks; believes , ngc. cafily,  judgeth 
om, . and then nor without fi a examination ; 
_ as long as x RI; and when 
et 1s d:' changeth nor without 
ſolid Reaſon; a ware having deliberared, "fears 
not, B repent. He fpeaketh welhof all;  defendeth 
the. Fame i the abſent; ions, not flarrer- 


A i; e@wids . - 
nefs 5. what he -dorh;, ” Rr ne, ad yer 


doth ir not as unwillingly, bur makes 2 Virtue 6 


Neceſſity :. #5 even in his Carriage, true in his 
Words, the ſame in Shew and Reality; and be- 
lieves fo of others when he hath no reaſon to the 
contrary; he admires none, derides none,.envies 
none, and deſpiſeth none, nor- the moſt. muſera- 
ble : he ts in the Converſation of-wiſe:and 
virtuous Perſons; proffereth. not his Counſel, :eſpe- 
cially, when he underſtands not well;/is content 
with his Condition; nor doth any thing through 
Contention, Emulation, or Revenge ; bur ftrives 
to. render Good always.even for Evil. He 1atour- 
eth to know 1o much, as to be able ito depend 
upon 
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upon: his; own: Judgnient; chough-ihe do: ir; now; 


Dian 1 5 


3- A Fool talks much, and little to purpoſe ; is. 


angry. withour a-cauſe;; truſts. any. one; is reſtleſs - 
and ſtill c | 
what-dorh nor concern him; the more Fool he:-is,; 
the more he underſtands other mens.bufineſs; : his/; 
own the-leſs; and.rherefore is always rtady'to re-- 


pretend and adviſe; ſeldom to: obey ;. he diſtzerts 


not--when flatter d; : bur ſenſible enough: ro fancy - 
himſelf abus'd... He deſires: withour com -and.. 
Diſcretion,; and-rherefore. is quickly weary of whar-. 
he. enjoys ;he:reſolves:withour Advice, and-rthere- 
tare:luddenly changerhy. and: that withour Reaſons; 
He: 15: apt 9. refuſe whar he:-cannor avoid;; deſire; 
what he cannot obtain, and repent what: hie cannot 
amend: he/daments- in;:the+paſt, . is, exalted: wichs 
the ; preſens; and- negligent: of the future. The 
feſt-degree ot Folly 1s.ro think: himſelf wiſe, che 
{ceond tro -proclains it ; and therefore he hath-amt 
Anfiver;ready to every Queſtion,. and is.never heres. 
ter; by, ,cither Counſel.or-Afﬀicion.. As amongſt” 
leaſt, fo amongſtFoolhe is che greate# chan chinkar 
hezknows molt. oo ont alt nt og 
SMT UA tin an os 6 ahi rx tags 
+44+PRUDENCE depends - upon.' Experience ;-. 
without which no-Man, of ever fo grear Capaciry, ; 
cas; any. more - arrive to. be a wite -Man; than a; 
Eruis: co. maturity: without: rime.; ;, Amd Experience n 
is,,cither: df. stber. Meng whigh. we ee; read;::0n; 
ua; 0n40% our  own.; Aﬀairg,... This ns rhe harther + 
Mittrefs; and happy is he. that- canJearn'ok:che; 
other, and arrive to-perfettion,  tho--in: his old) 
Age.,. Hence it 16, that. A underfiand Mary 
O i | only : 


hanging place; troubleth himſelf” with - 
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whereim:they are moſt prafiiſed ; as 'man 
Me hdleuy + rob grntor ro ae} enb-ege q 
about it themſelves, nor to. dire& orhers ; Goh 
have wer tim 16. Fear ang Many can | adviſe 
lves cannot att. Many can manage 

« Buſineſs if wor oppoſed; and many beter if op- 
- many are not able ro-bear ior:Chaffer, 


and engaging in 
and CSS ls Gone: char many 


1efpecial te 
ns wn Ive! Wars TED aſe 


peroy coturaRt ſueh+ ytnamruenrngs 7 xi, and rin 
Xt = 
Qure . of Invereſt, + ing oneentates. mos er 
Nor do-I pereeive: Lawyevs fitter for State Employ- 
ment than Merchants, they havirig both ar 
Trades,- and: differing, as 10 publ 
no-otherwiſe-chan an Zaft-India, or an Humborongh 
Merchant; 18 reference” to Traffick.. For-tho-the 
profeſſing of Law may ſeem to intitle xo ſomewhar 
more- Knowledge in Governing, ( of which" Laws 
are-the Rule): yet in'effeRt it doth nor; becauſe 
their Practiſe __ Seudy'is abour juſt and unjuſt, 
about-mawr and #mm, the-petit Tnrerefts and Con- 
rroverfies of particular Perſons, - nor the' Goyern- 
ment- of a Prince'over Bn Hooples' or his Negoria- 
rion with his which de upon dif 
 ferene Principles, - ' iden conf | 
deat beeweerr privite perfons.- ; that the 
rying of Ptinces 'to the Rrmaiities pooBig hoe: 
ouſne 


k Government, 
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onfieſs of Proceſſes, and caſting the Laws of Go- - 
vernmienr into the Mold of rhe Laws of -private . 
Incereſt; "muſt "needs be” grear -Impedimencs un- - 


ro! i 
ow THEs: Prudence, you uite differenr . 
from Caming,” pens and wicked - 


Men; who miſtake' then * Conn For the . 
Pudent Man's aim is to'fecare himſelf, and Intereſt, .. 


(the' Wiſdom of the” "recommended ro us 


oy -onr Saviour") 0'be in fach a condition 'in all - 
_— AS "0 Ao able juſtly, honourably, and 


on "po-make. uſe of all opportunities, and occaſt- 

| r his own advantage, toward-the 

Files By o cat end of his Creation. Cy CO 
Ye 


beiterrtg 

Sticceſs; "R -of Pow- 
poo te of orhers by his own'In- 
rereſt,” A Wadent Man deals fo *ſaiterely,” char. he 
feats not the Examinarion of his Adtions or Purpo- 


ſes," and is nor'afraid to have Witneſſes,” if it were 


poſſible; of his Thoughrs, The crafty builds his 
Houfe” urider 'ground, celat, tacer, difimulzt,” inſi- 
diatur,” preripit ho Gf Hum conf, lia, and in order'to his 
own OVERLAgS ie looks upon all other Men 'as 

"And to theſe Purpoſes he ufeth many 
rtificer as, Advantage of the Perf, if in 


ty, intangled in Vice, Far of Puniſhment; . 


or-Diſco - if in Danger; Humour, Paffion, 
TED Rn he alfo watcherh the 
time,” if in Drinking, Sorrow; if inadyer- 
rent;/if eaſy; he makes u : alfo of his Authority, 
Repurarion, ” ani Superioriry, to impoſe upon. Inte- 


mn peneral 
ones, 'or ſy 


riors.' - He Expect great Kindnets and” Aﬀettion - 


as he will not be obliged by ; for he 
pUr7: 


Puniſhment, Right by Law, and. 
ron by W 


{ 
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&preffions, or | partivalgy' ambiguous - 
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- purpoſeth. nothing; nor-hath he, or ever intends 
fmwoth Tongae,-and a competenc. ſtock of Wit. . 


6. PERSONS. paſſionate, fanciful ;-intempe- 
rate,.'are /wont to apprehend things firongly ;; and 1o 
appcehended ro believe, :and affirm ro orhers, and 
tage themſelves: and-if fuch Men be:of 
Reputagon. ;or /Power,. they often: do much harm. 
Very wiſe :Men' alfo are. oftentimes .t00. reſolute, 
apd obſtinate in their Opinions; for. being uſed ro 


thinking, rhey apprehend -7ch..of their ObjeR, 


7c. ina, ſhort. ume they overlook. the. Reaſons, 
Circumſtances, Probabilities, colleft. Confequen- 
ces, (Fc. which Adtions familtarize- the Objed ta 
the Faculty, and. this renders the Reaſons of the 
contrary fide. leſs able. Even as qur Conver- 
farion with a Man s ſome degree of Kindneſs 
and. Friendſhip. to. him,. tho the Man himſelf be 
not. worth. our Acquaintance. Wherefore every 
prudent ought to be jealous and fearful of him- 
ſelf, leſt fe:run away. too haſtily with a_Likelthood 
inſtead of Truth; and abound too much: in his 


-7- ALL eftates are- equal, 7..e.. Men maybe 
appy. in-eyery, eſtate... For Security 1s equal. to 
Splendour; Health to. Pleaſure,. 8c. Every ftate 
alſo hath his Enemies,. for Dems poſutt duo &F-duo, 
umm. contra . unum. A rich Man becauſe. rich; 
the poor: Man hath as poor- Neighbours, - of rich 
ones: that. gape after that ſmall, which.he enjoy- 
eth: beware therefore, how you: offend -atiy, Man, 
tor»the offended joins againſt you : 'and. be fure 
you hate, no man, tho. you" think him an evil or 
uvjuſt perſon. Nor emy any one above you 5, YOu 
ave 
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man. hath alſo an Enemy within himſelf ; he that is - 
not cholerick is coyerous, is facil, T mean by Na- 
ture; for if he harh ſubdued theſe'natural Defites, 
tis otherwiſe. .:\Nor:; can _a-cholerick Mar! 1ay; I 
am-to: be pardoned; 'tis natural rome ; ſuch a'one 
is. not; fo..; For that ſuch 4 one hath alſo his Infir- 
mity;' his -Inclinarion, Which perhaps is harder to 
cohquer. than yours. .  Befides, 'what is according 
to Nature, is ſeldom perceived by us; a cholerick 
Man: perceives. not when he is angry , at leaſt 
thinks: ar no; great fault. Therefore it.is neceſſary 
#0. have an; Adviſer. (UW. = 


8. A LL men, therefore, are evil Fudges'of them- 
ſelves, and think -they do well many times when 
they. 11m, and commit ſmall Errors whien they are. 
ewlzy of Crimes. Ir is alſo in our Life, .as in Arts 
and. Sciences; the- greater Differences are eaſily. dif- 
ceraed,. but :of; rhe ſinaller moments only the wile 
and.skilful.in the Art can judge. Many Vices alſo, 
tho contrary, yet are /ibe to Virtues; the, Confines 
of both are the fame, and the exatt Eimits. and” 
Boungaries difficultly fixed ; as of Pride and. Great- 
neſs .of Spirit, Religion and Superftition;; Quick- 
ne and Raſhneſs; Chearfulneſs and Mirth ; fo 
of Ambition and - Sufficiency; Government and” 
Tyranny ; Liberty and Licentiouſheſs; Subjeftion 
and Servitude; Covetouſneſs and” Frugalirty; and 
ſo''of, rhe reſt. And yet Prudence chiefly. confiſts 
in,"this,,very exadneſs. of Fudgment ; to difcern 
the one'ffom the other ; and give'to every Cauſe 
his. proper Actions and. Effefts. It is therefore 
neceflary for eyery.one, that defires to be a Woe: 

an, 
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have.;Enemies, enough by. your own! ſtate, make 
no. more.z. bur: rather, procure. as many, Friends 
as you:can to uphold and Srcugthen u. Every 

im 


- ro'ohferve his own" Afions, ant rhe ori inal of 
led his Thoughts and Intentions, with reat-care 


any colerable manner to the- knowledge of whar he 


be inſufficient, as the parciality ro:himelf will cer- 
rainly render it ; it; is very: requifite” for -him co 
 chuſe a Fiend, or Monitor, who may' wirkt all tree- 


Remedies.. Such a one, I mean, as"1s.a diſcreer 
thruſts nor himſelf upon the Acquainrance of great 
opportunities ot-Injuſtice ; but bridlerh his Tongue 


Infinuate your- ſelf, inro a confidence with him; 
- and defire him to obferye your Converſation, and 
feriouſly and friendly admonifh you' of, whar he 
rhinks amiſs; and let not 'his Modeſty reft till he 
condeſcend' to you ; for do nor imagine that you 


andifcovered. Moſt Men fee that in anorher: which 
they do nor .in themſelves. And” he is 'happy,. 


reaſonable. freedom from Sins; and thar with the 
help of old. Age alſo, hit rea onnger and 'Mor- 
eificr of our Luſts and Paſſions. If he inform you, 
whether ' true or falſe, take it not patiently, but 
thankfully ; for the advantage is the ſame (which 
is,-.to break the inordinate Aﬀettion you' bear to- 
wards your ſelf ) and be ſure to amend: thus 
both ger a Friend, and perfe&t your ſelf in Wif*tor 


you 
m- 
and Virtue. When you eon{ider, that you muſt 
give account, of your Attions to your. vigilant Re- 
prover; that other Men ſee the ſame Imperte&tions 
| in 


and circumſpe&ion; elfe he fhall-never-arrive in. 
doth well or ill. And teft alt rhis dih fhoulkd- 


dom advertiſe him' of his Failings; and-adviſe-him - 
and virtuous perſon; but' efpecially, one 7hat- 
Perſons, nor: upon Employments fcandatous for 


and Wit; that. can converſe with himſelf, and ar- 
rends. upon his own. Aﬀairs 'whatever they be.. 


tive one day without faults, or that thoſe faults are 


who in the whole ſpace of his Life can attain to a.. 
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in-you'as he doth'; and thar 'ris impoſſible -for 4: 
pon Man ro enjoy the - Of Bri 
he firſt: difrobe himſelf of thoſe Qualiries, 
ieh render him-ſubje& ro Flarrery, 7. &," ex 
m Rehgion will ſapply much of: ſuch a: Monitors 
work:;''tho' the one- doth: ir: judicially,: che other 
only 'ih- familiar: converſation: And how much 
more-worthy'is fuch a-one of Entertatiment, than. 
thoſe | whocome 'to. your Table to. make Sawces; 
eat your Meat, e their Neighbours, flarrer, 
and deride,. you ? 


9. FF a Fiiend tell y5u of a Fault, imagine always 
(which ts moſt true ) that he-teleth you mt the 
whole-:;' for he defires your Amendment, but..15- 
loth+ro offend-you.. And nanguam ſine querela gra 


ro. THERE: is little or no difference berwixr- 
nor» deliberating; and deliberating in Paſſion ,, except 
that this 1s worlſe,. as engaging more, and 
more irrevocably in Error. For he that being out 
of the-may, & reſolved ro go on, ſtrays rhe furthers 


xr. THE fire-game a wiſe Man plays, is to fire- 


ſee and avoid; bur the after-game is to carry himſelf 


with Courage-and Indifferency. And therefore Cato. 
falling into_a Calamity, not: by. his. own Fault, 
fhould not-have rid himſelf of it by a greater Wick- 
edneſs; bur- by his Conftancy and Generofity have 
fhewed to the World what a wiſe Man ſhould do 
ERSGTAR-- T7 


12 ALL Mens apprehenſions naturally are alike : 
what one ſees red, another ſees not green; Aloes 
is 
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YE T4 to. one, and ſweet Is {ar 
cheir firſt Thoughts upon..them are:the ſame. £ 

that one Man-is Ano ve then i is| not becauſe, he 
knoivs otherwiſe than another ; | bur it is. becauſe he 
knows ore. Conſequences, and . more Propoſations,.. by 


his greater Induſtry and Experience... The; Con-. 
ng according, to Truth ave alike and the ſame, 
but falſe are. infinite; wherefore if you. find one 


Man ſingle in his Judgment,, be wary of him; he 
either . knows more than all gthers, or there 
fome ill Principle in him, 


13. No evil Man but hath irregular Paſſions; which 
Paſſions are offenſive. tro evil- perſons, more than 
to good; ( for ood Men are humble, complaifant; 
Cc,) Therefore one evil Man agrees not, nor 
loyes to deal with another. 4 my 


14. MUCH of the trouble of rhis World pro- 
ceeds from certain irregutar Haumours and Deſires, 


which many Men indiſcreetly _efpouſe; and be: 


cauſe they are innocent, rhey.think them alſo pru- 
dent and. rational... It other Men endeavour: to. re- 
preſs them as inconyenient, gc. 'tis il raken, and 
with Trouble and Difquier ; theſe being not unlike 
ro ſuch -as. have antipathy to certain Meats ; .that 
expoſeth them to needleſs Paſſions, .and.impertiy 
nent AMiQtion., WEL, 


Is. Wiſdom js made to rule; and. yet Magiſtrates 
enerally are readier to make ute of rthezr. Power 
than jd ; Of their Will than Reafop. . Becauſe 
it 1s eaſier, ſhorter, and *complies more. with, the 


humour of Mankind. Yer the Subjetts prefer, 
and often expe the other... | | 
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16, A grear General, where-eyer he travelled, 
went 'continually- conſidering the- firuation of the 
Country ; and caſting with” himſelf what was to- 
be done, if leading -an Army he ſhould be aſſaulc- 
ed. there by an Enemy, © By which means he was. 
always provided againſt Surprifes. The ſame'care 
doth every wiſe Man take. by pondering all the ca- 
ſes of Danger and Difficulty which may or are like 
ly ro occur im his Employment. PH 

17, EVERY Man hath a tender place; which 
when touched by the hand of God, afflifts him, 
and he complains. And thoſe who-are' moſt en- 
aged in the World, have more Tendernefles; as, 
Riches, Family, Reputation, bodily Infirmities, 9c. 
Wherefore a wiſe Man provides before hand a flock of 
Patience, and fortifies againſt Danger by ' good 
Conſiderations, and by raking off his Aﬀe&ions and 
Paſſions from worldly Afﬀairs. 


18. THE. things of this World ſeem greater at d- 
ffance; the things F the other World greater near 
hand. Becauſe thoſe are fully known; and com- 
prehended always with Paſſions of Love, Fear, (9c. 
For they enter in by the Senfes ; which, being 
natural, and not free, Agents, work - ad ultimum 
virium, and entertain their Object as much as they 
can. Beſides, the Objects are themſelves clothed 
with many Circumſtances, Pomps, and Shews, which 
make them ſeem great and taking; -and withour 
theſe they would be naked, and nothing. Bur /pr- 
ritual things move only the Soul and Spirit; which 
receives not without arguing and diſputing, 7. e. 
without ſomething of truth, and rejeting Appear- 
ances. Wherefore a wiſe Man is wary of the things 
of this World, and admits them not og cs 
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Of Converſation and Diſcomſe. 


voluntary with few, of Buſineſs to be de- 
ned to none. Have many Acquaintance 3 ; 

one Friend, and no Enemy. 
- Some heep- Company to ſend their Time, and faun- 
ter Sage their Age; ſuch” care not much with 
« kin” ms on For nor 15 their Company et- 


__ for Pleaſure and (Dre men 
make themſelves merry, and paſs cir fn ra.me. 
| Others for Intereſt ; "Ind that either honeſtly or 


deceirfuly, as by gaming, debauching, heftoring, 
over-reaching, flattering, gc. 


F, pn ag caſual with' many, 


2. GREAT care e tobe talgr in all Converts: 


tion: for we muſt do as the Ancients feigned of 


their Lamie, that within Doors wore their Eyes in; 
their Girdles, bur going abroad pur them 1n their- 
Heads. Bur ſtill greater Care is requifite in Choice- 
| of ſuch Companions, with whom a Man is toconveife 
much, or a long time, or to #ryft with Buſmneſs of 
Conſequence. As the Italians fay ; Meaſure it & 
hundred times, before you cut it once ;, at firſt ſtanding 
_ Yar guard, till you diſcover their Inclinati-- 


Firſt Awid, as much as you can, the Company of 
all vitious Perſons whaſoeyer ; for no Vice 5 alone,. 
and all are infeftious. as 


f to laugh as 


of Profane , or Blaſphemers ; leſt Al- 

mighty to-your Charge the negle&t of his 
dnour,” in your Prefence uncon- | 
y affronted ; whilſt you are ready to re- | 
'fenr” and vindicate every ſmall- Offence done to | 
ERECT NY | 
"Of F#e#ors, and thoſe bratiſh Perſons, who ei- 

ther for Gain, or Satisfation of their Beſtial Ar- 
TOEnmoey care not whom' they debauch or affronr. 
olent- Children of Hell, Rutners of ſa many 
Perſons and Families. | | | 
Of: Scoffers; who put their own Faulrs in the | 
back end of the Wallet, but diſcover allchey know , 
of others. - With ſuch-no' Peace is durable. } 
. Of :a- Perſon ſcandalous either for Profeſſion, or . 
Manners ; for you run his Hazzard, and eſpouſe ſ 
his Difreputation. 5 ; ; 
Never expe& any Aſſiſtance or Conſolation in 
your Neceflizies from drinking Companions. - 7 
3. AVOID alfo conforting with thoſe who are t 
much ſuperior, or much inferior, to you : inferior, p 
nor only in Degree'and external Quality, buteſpe- h 
cially , in Parts. ' Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi fueris. : 
Your own Thoughts-and Defigns will be much as E- 
your Compamions are ; and low Fortunes. breed js 
many times degenerous purpoſes. He that makes - 
himſelf an Aſs, 'tis fitting others ſhould ride 'him. | 
Andir-is a-very-mean Ambirjon-to be the beſt of : 
his Company. - | CH 
With open, upright, plain Diſpofitions, as alſo Y 


with the cheerful and facerious, there is no difficulcy * 
1n Converſation ; except where they meddle too 


boldly with other Mens Liyes : but reirs. 1s Satyr, - 
not Calumny, | fr 
: 


Witte 
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_ With refly, froward, ill-natur'd Humors, who 
are hard to pleaſe, and think ic Grandezza to be 
harſh and parſimonious:of- good Words, and ſu- 


percilious towards their Equals, few converſe who 


inrend not to gain by them. 

\From all good naturd Perſons, Women, and 
Drink, keep your-Secrets. And with ſuch as are 
wholly bent upon their own Intereſt, diſcourſe nor 
upon whar concerns their Intereſt, 


4+ THE Y: who pretend to cumming obſerve, and 

make much of a Rule, which I think ic is not a- 
miſs. 'ro know, to beware of, and fortify againſt, 
bur not co pradtiſe, it ; which 1s, ro obſerve every 
Man's Imperte@on, (tor few there are bur have 
ſuch a one ) and accordingly to apply themſelves. 
As for Example, Wy. 5 

I. With fuch as are ſwelled with Conceit of theiy 
Nobility or Wealth, if they have bufineſs, they give 
them Reſpe& enough; 1t they have not, yer they 
pay them with their own Coin ; no matrer if. they 
deceive themſelves with the Opinion that they are 
honoured according to their Merir or Deſire. 
+2, All Humorous Perſons are weak, and conſcious 
to themſelves thar they ſtray our of the plain way 
of - the Reaſon. of: Mankind ; for it is Diſcrerion 
and Judgmetrit that" corre& our irregular Fancies, 
and (where Virtue or Vice intervene not) conforms 
us to the common Cuſtoms. Wherefore he that 
will take the pains to comply with, and ſeem-to 
juſtify, their Folly, rules them. PER 

3. Such as having "impoſed upon: themſelyes 
certain Laws of Ceremonies, &c.. would alfo oblige 
others to the ſame; ( which proceeds many times 
trom Melancholy and not Pride, their Weakneſs 
is maniteſt, 
4. With 


tee 
oy : 
" 


23© Of Education. Pant II. 
With moroſe- Perſons, they deal freely; open- 

l nd familiarly ; chat-they me think tity ſen 

x its their Defigns, and H they are ſtricken 
right Vein. | 


s. Thoſe who are curious to pry info- other Men's 
Matters, are commonly malicious ; no Friendſhip 


wich chem, asneither with aproud, nor any angry, | 


6. With Tuch as are js diſgrace with Superiors, they 
converſe not muck ; and are wary how they offer 
them Help, gc. for they faſten as Men drowning, 
upon any ſhew of Aſſiſtance. 69: Sar, 20% 

7. "With fuch as are im Grace with the Prince, 
they good Correſpondence, and ſeek their Fa- 

n Perſons, yet = deſpiſe them 
are choſen by his Judgment” Bur 
they do as they; who ina dark mghr/ follow” him 
that hath a Torch, tho a Rogue, or a Begger. 


s. GIVE no Man juſt Cauſe of Offence; nor 
eeſent too vively Injuries towards your ſelf. Bur 
if after your care to avoid quarrelling, you happen 
upon ſuch Brutes, as either to try your Metral, or 
out of a Beſtial Love of Iinjuriouſneſs, (for ſuch 
Hedors this Age hath brought forrh in grearer Plen- 
ty, than any other I eyer read of) the beft way is 
to reſent it briskly ; and threathen ſeriouſly ar leaft, 
1t you do not chaſtiſe, the Infolency , rhat makes 
turing a Profeſſion. 

Chuſe therefore the Conyerſation rather of 4an- 
cient Men, for their Teſtimony is of greater force ; 
of ſuch Perſons as are famed for Virtue and Wiſdom, 
(tor ſomething is always to be learned by-chem : ) 
and ſuch there are many; but they offer nor 
chemſelves, bur expe ro be ſought out, and ad- 
mit not every Application wirhourt Choice. : 
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+ 72 commonly lg by thi Die, 
, ir Diſcourſe. : 
ali l pike irs npopflary for aa wiſe Man 54h 
1 chat, almoſt in the firſt 1 ach icourſe 18 
either concerning, - 1.; Raillery and Mirth, 2, 0+ 
ther, Mens-Lives and Adtions. 3. Occaſional, "as Hiſto- 
I) News,, S%Co 4» Eradition and  Edjfcaton, ors, Go 
Tar and Intereſt of Self or Friends 


A TH os E, who take pleaſure i in expoſang others 
t0,Contemnpe: and Deriſzon, cicher by imitating cheig A- 
tons, and Imperfettions,.or by jeering and mock- 
ing.them, avoid, as you would the Heels of an 
Horſe, [that kicks every one he can reach : if you 
cannor, the part. of the abuſed ; blame the 
Adtion, {pare the Perſon ; or if the Perſon be 
known,-exculſe the Attion; if neicher can be done, 
praiſe the Perſon for: ſome other good Adtion. or 
Quality ; ſo have you an Antidote againſt the Poy- 
ſon. Indeed there, is no greater Enemy to Peace 
and Chariry than the Railleur. For, as rtangy 
itis.the ſooty Oven that mocks the black Chimney ; 
one Feer ſeldom goes forth, bur it returns with i ins 
Equel; and- they together beget a Quarrel; Be- 
fides, -to-abuſe Inferiors argues a mean and contem- 
ptible Spirit ; - Superiors, 15 dangerous ; and a Word 
often provokes them more than an Attion. - To 
abuſe 2 Friend 1s to loſe him ; a Stranger, to loſe 
your ſelf in his and the World's eſteem. Thoſe 
Mocks are moſt reſented which rouch a Mans Re- 
putation, chiefly that of Wit or Diſcretion ;, for-of 
that even Fools are chary; and every one rather 
confefſerh his Forgetfulneſs, chan Ignorance. Next 
theſe which are for particular Attions, rather than 
in general, for .they ſeem ro have more of Truth, 
theſe of Wit ; Which are of ſome ſecret Imperfedi- 

on; 
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92 Of Education. | Part I]. 
on ; which are' of that wherein'a Mar prides him- 


ſelf. Sinoe Frei 1% time (who giving Charles 
rhe Tye, and-challenging him to-a Duel,” was refi- 
ſed) the Tye hath counted great Afﬀront; 


and many Exaggerations are: made of "that Abuſe, 
Bur had not that king (perhaps in Juſtification of 
| )-faid, That he was not a-Gen- 

tleman that would take the Zye; I-do- nor believe 
that would have deſerved a ſeverer a Chaſtiſment 
than other Imputarions./- I ſpeak, in Converſation, 
for Laws take no-more norice of rhat*than orhers. 
Yer it ſeems, to condemn all- Raillery is to te- 
ther the Wits; -and therefore-it preſerved in a Mc- 
diocrity, it might be allowed: - For'it makes Men 


Nand -berrer-upon rheir Guard, whery they know 
that rhey arelikely ro hearagain of 'their-AGtions; 


beſides, 1t inureth them ro bear harſh Words, and 


bridle their Paſfions. © But to railly hanſomly is ve- 


ry difficult ;- for good: Jeſts are to bite like Lambs, 
not like Dogs; tickle, not wound. And therefore 
*ris requiſite to have a #hird Perſon of Diſcretion, to 
ſtroke over the ſeverer Nips; and throw duſt 'upon 


rhem,-when being heated they begin to ſting one 


another. Alſo with ſmall Mifcarriages and Misfor- 
runes, and ſuch as happen-withour the Parties Faulr, 
Cc.» you may be the bolder; and with fuch as 
bring no Shame with them, 'and fuch wherein ma- 
ny are concerned. The Feerer alſo:muſt be con- 
rent to taſt- of his own Broth ; and the expert in 
this trade are wont to do, as he, who having in 
his Youth taken great liberty to railly upon Married 
Perſons, -in Ins dechning Age took a Wite, where 
any- one mighr have had her for his Mony ; and 
the firſt Entertainment of. his Friends was, the Dit: 
courſe of his own Marriage, to prevent all that 


could be faid. In ſum, Jeers are only then good, 
Wren 
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when ex-tempore-; when they ſeem to proc 


from W nor Anger or Malice when they are in- 
tis Shame ; and 


not--Ius Sh ſeldom pleaſe at | 
nd.- - Bur becauſe theſe Intentions are difficultly 
known ; becauſe Perſons are captious 
and haſty 5 and becauſe ar beſt aca Ao. a fo- 
lid, and umverſal #7r, bur a peculiar Dexterity and 
Promprirude, which is fr ly accompanied 
3 a Diſcreet Perfon- will not much engage 
himſel6 in ir, nor render himſelf a Fool, ro make 
he 3 bur after he hath tried g or 4 times, 
and-finds-nor- himſelf fic for ic, ler him never en- 

deayour it'more, . { | 

2: A-KIN to the Raileurs are the Drolfs, who 
turn all ro Ridiculouſnes, Their Cenſure ſee in Ser. 
Ep.29. Marcellmum nondum deſpero;, etiammum ſerua- 
ri poteſt, ſed fe cito perrigatur illi manus. Eft quidem pe- 
riculum ne porrigentem trahat. Magna in illo ingenii vis, 
ſed'tendentis in pravum. Faciet,” quod folet ; adwcabit 
las facietas, que-riſum-evocare lugentibus poſſunt, Cs 
m ſe primum, deinde in nos jocabitur, &c. Chriſtians 
have greater Arguments againſt this Dro/lery ; that 
it grieves God's Holy Spirit, and is contrary to that 


Seriouſneſs and Confideration requiſite to Rehligi- 


on; That it doth more hurt ro Religion and Vir- 
tue, than Arguments. That there 15 nothing ſo 
ſacred or-prudent, whuch by the Perulancy of Wir 
may nor be made ridiculous, 'confequently con- 
temprible, fir to.be negleed and aboliſhed. Virgil 
we-have feen publickly, and even the Holy Wri- 
tings, we heard to have been, eraveſiy, by thoſe 
who ſpare neither their Souls nor Reputation, to 
prove themſelves Buffoons _ ſhew rhe Abili- 

rles 


254 Of Education. Part Il. W « 
ries and Ingenuity in. Folly, And -this indeed is 

the great, Engu againſt: Heaven, the-on- . 

ly and truſty Weapon wherewith dirty: Porſheards Y 

(Diſciples of Fulian the Apoſiate, Porphyrins, Epicu- p 

rus, and the reſt of thar bruriſh Heard )' bark and i 

in againſt a Deicy. When all true Reaſon, and ” 

Tn well as the other Creatures, j 

juſtify their Maker ; yea, when even the Dops re- hi 

venged him upon Zucian.the great Proteſlor of Scur- WM my 

ry ang: offing, as well as Epicuriſmand Irreli- W 

gion. Bur: befides,. this Diſpoſition proceeds from WM 5; 

fo 

fu 

in 

ot. 

th 

of 

90 


A Laſchery and Levity unbefirting .anyPerſon of 


uality, and Employment ; -and -increafeth the 
CY ion Dork oth inthe Droller and the Audi. 
Fors. For as a Wir uſed to yerſifying is ready toput 


all irs Thoughts into Rhime ; or -a-Mathemarician 

is: preſently reducing all his Fancies to ſomewhat 

in thoſe Sciences 3; every one caſting his Thoughts 

anto that Mold whereunto they-are: acccuſtomed.: i 2, 
So do Drolls. reje& all ſerious Notions, and accept fa 
and fix upon the light and empty. Andtherefore gre 
we ſee thar when ſuch Perſons aim at any thing w# 
grave and ſerious, it misbecometh them, as done 1 
out: of order and.ſeafon. Thus doth Afirth plea i 544 
ſingly. by, little and-little ſteal away the Judgment, © 4. 
rendering, ir vain, ſtudious-of, and delighring in, W 
rhar which Men avoid, laughter. And theſe Men, WW 4; 
whilſt chey think ro fool others, becomethemſelves MW --> 
really, what others are in their Imagination. Bai 


3, I 'N Diſcourſe, concerning other Perſons ( fami- by 
liar amongſt Women) Back-hiting, and Calumny is i yo, 
moſt frequent :.- becauſe all Men had rather hear W mz; 
evil' of another, than (good. Perhaps thinking MW px; 
chereby to juſtify their own Faultineſs ; at beſt in- per: 
dulging their, Sel-love, which is grounded upon a W þyr 

t00 


» This evil ſoaking is" very frequently tſed 
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man' 0 [prerend” to/: extraordiniiry * F; 
whole birings are alſo more dangerous, and vene> 
mous with choſe Perſons, who miſtake their For» 
airy for 'Seriouſneſs, and their Gravity, for Rea- 


_biy in Religion.” But even in ordinary Converſation 
Men are wont alfo todefame their Neizhbours open 
Red, withour any Ceremony, Deſign, or Remorſe. 


From both theſe ſos" of people,” eſpecially the 
former, rurfi away, as much'as you. can; Thi be 
ſure to be none of them; nor partake with theny 
in'their Calummiations. Conſider what you fay of 
others, others ſay of you. Before you calummare, 
think, am nor I the ſame? or as bad? Take heed 
of doing thar, which 'may hurt, but cannot_do 
good ; for-tis madneſs ro make Enemies withour 


cauſe; and it 15 berrer to ſuppreſs, chan vent and 


farisfy a piece of Wit or a tooliſh Paffion. The 
great Rule is, Nothing but Truth before the Face, and 
nothing but Good behind the Back. | 

Beware alfo of cenſuring Nations, Condirions, or 
Sates of Men, as well as particular Perſons : for 
there 1s no Nation or-Condition, wherein are not 
many good; and none ſo. good, wherein are nor 
man bad.” 1 15233 6 if 
Tis alſo a great Honor and Wiſdom 70 paſs by the 
Back-bitings of others againſt your ſelf. Charles the 
7th of France demanded of one, much employed 
by him, and on whom he had beſtowed many Fa- 
yors, whar thing in the world could alienate his 
Mind from, and: bring him in diſtike with, his 
Prince? The: Gentleman anſwer'd, An affront. This 
perſon'ſeems to have been very ſenſible indeed ; 
bur wherher' his _ hath merited the __ 

| 2 0 
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.of his Prince I much doubr.. : Certainly, 'the Beha- 


-yior of Antigonus was much more generous; who, 
when one told . him, thar tage a one affronted 
him, anſwered; Ir may be fo, but I will nor be 
affranted. Auguſtus adviſed Tiberius not to be of- 
Fended with Peoples {p:zaking i// of them ; it ſuff- 
ceth, ſaith he, that we can ſecure our ſelves from 
their doing us Harm. When one ſaid,' he was a 
Tyrant ; he anſwered, Were I fo, he durſt not have 
id it.  Toone calling lum Dwarf, Well, faid he, 
then I will get higher Shoes. P. Bernard, when 
onE:bid him go our like a dirty Prieſt, replied, 
You are miſtaken, Icame in a Coach. And tru- 
ly, fince all theſe Evil Tongues are conquered by 
ilence, one would think the ViRtory eaſy; did 
not Experience ſhew us, That the great remedy 
againſt burſting is giving vent. . 
There is no reaſon that the Aﬀedt, which may pro- 
. ceed from divers Cauſes, ſhould be attributed to one. 
v. 2. an Action of ſeeming Diſreſpe&t may. either 
comef70m an Intention to affront, from Negligence, 
from having ſome other buſineſs in his Thoughts, 
c. Interpret nor rherefore ſuch Adtions as Af- 
Fronts ; and the rather, becauſe it is our Duty to 
take every thing by the beſt Handle. - 


4. THE moſt innocent, grateful, and univerſal 
Diſcourſe, is telling Stories, and modern rather 
than ancient. Some are ſo well ſtocked with 
this Trade, as to beable to anſwer any Queſtion, or 
parallel any caſe by a Story ; which 1s (if well 
done ) a very great Perfe&ion of Eloquence 
and Judgment. And in telling Stories avoid roo 
often ſaid he, and ſaid I, hear you me, mark me, 
dyc. Be perie@ alſo, thar you need not recant, 
ſtammer, or repeat things, ſaid before ; a. 
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ur own-Glory'the chiefeſt concern. - 
»Tell:ino Lye in your Diſcourſe ; eſpecially. nor 
Gaſconades, and improbable Rhodomontades, where- 


Parts, take as much pleaſure-as orhers in Drinking 


kr Be not hyperbolic: 
aReS 


when northirſty, and think they then overwit the' 


fo and” extravagant, 
ally in praifing and difpraifing ; for the Wit 


e 
| away the Credit; whereas the end of Speechr 


 was-firſt ro make us underflood, rhen: believed. And: 


* 


if you-be. convinced. of an Errror,' for truth's ſake' 


acknowledge it, and change your Opinion ; for this- 


- 


Ingenuity is greater, becauſe rarer. And remember, 


Lo 
One Chance falling out, as the A/trologues þ os no- 
ſticate, gets them reputation; and their 


one. Lye doth more diſerace, than thouſand Truths 


can recover. | 
When news comes from an uncertain Author, tho- 
robable and expetted, yet ſuſpend your belief ; 
Recanle Men eaſily report what they deſire or ex- 
pet; but rather give heed to certain extravagant 
and unexpefed Relations, as unlikelier to be inven- 


red. And when you tell news, engage not for the: 


truth of it. 


s. IN your diſcourſe rational or of erudition, skip 


nor from one Subje& ro another ; as do Fanatics, 
and other ignorant Sciolifts, who are never at eaſe 
till chey have vented all they think themſelves 
to know above other Men. Neither maintain an 
Argument with ignorant, nor contradi@ve. Per- 
fons ; nor think that you are bound to eonverr or 
inſtrut the whole World; leaſt of all with vain 

M 3 Drolls 


in ſome, out of weakneſs and lowneſs of Spirit and 


| 10uſand ' 
Lyes are not taken norice of: but to a wiſe Man” 
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your - own); Authority, .(a' Refuge man 
when woxſted,. if they know there1sno examining 
Books) ſuch: as are*capable and diſpoſed, - 


_ In reaſoning the moſt mare) wherein 
the beſt able 1s certain to: carry the Cauſe, i and 
which will bring. the Controverſy to a ſpeedy De- 
rermination, is by asking Queſtions,” and proceeding 
Rill upon the Adverſaries Conceſſions ; which he can- 
not- without ſhame retrat ; ( by Syllogiſms 1s 
more Pedantick.) - This is Plato's manner of dif- 
courling. Ye TEIN [7a = PTS 
_ .Pegdantry'is-4. Vice in all' Profeſſions, it ſelf no 
Profeſſion. For a School-maſter is nor therefore a 
Pedant ;, but he only who importunately, imperti- 
nently, and with great formality, ſhews his Learn- 
ing in ſcraps of Latin and Greek, or troubles himſelt 
with knowledge of little ufe 'or yalue'; or values 
himſelf above his Deſerts, becauſe of ſomething £ 
he knows (as he conceives) more than erdinary ; f 
or deſpiſeth orhers nor skilled-in his Tmpertinences ; ; 
} 
E 
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or cenſures all Authors and Perſons confidently with- 
out Reaſon. And whoever doth thus, be he Di- 
vine, "Lawyer, Stateſman, Doftor, or Profeſſor, 


he is a Pedant. | Cc 

Do nor in ordinary Company treat of matters to n 

ſubtle and curious, nor too vile and mean ; nor of t 

things- unſeafonable ; as of Religion in mixed, or r 

| young Company, or at Table ; bur in all Diſcourſe 1 
ve an Intention'ro better your felf and others. 


Which that you may do, ( contrive as much as f 
you can): before hand of what to Diſcourſe ; and lay \ 
your Scene, which afterwards you may manage c 
a3 you pleaſe. | © 
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- A Man» may judiciouſly Diſcourſe, when eicher he 
knows the Subject very well ; -or when defirous ro 
learn (a Submiſſion and Ingenuity very grateful in 
Company ) or when neceſſitated to difcourſe; and 
then he muſt do ir diſcreetly and doubtingly, un- 
leſs he very well know his Auditory. Cautious al- 
ſo muſt he be who diſcourfeth even of that he un- 
derſtands amongſt perſons of that Profeſſion; an 
affeftation that more Scholars than wiſe Men are 
guilty of; I mean, to diſcourſe with every Man in 
his own Faculty ; except it be by asking Queſtions, 
and ſeming to T4 WEL 
You may freely and fafely diſcourſe of matrers 
of Phyloſophy, Mathematicks, Travels, Government 
of foreign Countries, Hiſtories of times paſt or pre- 
ſenr of other Places, Husbandry, and the like ; 
which Subjedts concern no Mans reputation, and: 
therefore none much care what parr you take. 
Diſcourſe, tho amongſt Learned Men, lays no 
grounds of Science, but ſfappoſeth them, and there- 
re Study is neceflary; withour which who ſo ad- 
ventures amongſt Scholars, 1s like a Lady, that. 
hath excellent Medicines, but neither knows 
whereof they are made, nor how to apply them 
effetually. Have a care alſo that your Income ex- 
ceed your Expences, i.e. that you hear and read 
more than you ſpeak : for he that ſpends out of 
the ſtock of Wit and Memory, is quickly bank- 
rupted ; but Knowledge and Learning continually 
improve by Diſcourſe. | 
Cuming Diſcourſers, to avoid baffling, are wont-at 
firſt to /ay down a Propoſition eaſily defenſible, 'to 
which they may retreat in caſe of neceffiry ; bur 
defend the other Ourt-works alſo as long as they 
Cans - 
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Mens Wits and Apprehenfions are infmitely wari- 
ous ; nor 15 there any Opinion ſo extravagant, which 
hath nor- ſome followers and maintainers, who fit 
their Hypotheſes to it.. Wherefore do not cenſure 
any thing-on a fuddain as ridiculous; for tho ir 
pleaſe nor you, ir may another, as wife. - 

Every Man makes himſelf the meaſure of all others 
for Truth and Falſhood, Wiſdom and Folly, Learn- 
ing and Ignorance, and the like. And who 1s able 
to denudate himſelf of rhis falſe Opinion, or pre- 
judice ar leaſt ro Truth ? 

But from hence ir proceeds that we eſteem him 
knowing, that knows more or as much, and him 
zgnorant that knows lefs, .than our ſelves. Him 

o virtuous that is according to our Sentiment 
and Degree. Alfo that all Men are more ready 
to blame anothers Errors, than praiſe his Virtues, 
| And that a Man knowing what another knows, 

et knows nor his own Ignorance; but conſequent- 
y values himſelf, and defpiſerh the other. Hence 
it comes that we are offended with others giving 
evil words to us, and take notice of every Sylla- 
ble ; bur to paſs over thoſe we give to others. It 
is pleaſant to obſerve this in ſuch as write Contro- 
verſies. Hence alſo we do not patiently permir 
_ to love or hate otherwiſe- than our ſelves 

Os 

To. Man. alone. ( not Beaſts nor Angels) hath Na- 
rure given a nauſeouſneſs of the- preſent. The beſt 
things in the world, 1f not accompanied with va- 
riety, become diſtaſtful. And nothing ſooner 
than Diſcourſe : which is ſo much earefuller to be 
managed, as the Ear is ſooner cloy'd than the Eye. 
Prudent Eyes are kept open by Reaſon, ordinary 
Perſons by Wit, | 
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Z H A P; IV. 
Concerning Buſineſs. 


Dofor being intreated by his Nephew to 
A Ive ſome Rules for guiding and ſecuring 
-- himfelf in Negotiation and Contradts; after 
long ſtudy rold him, he could give him but one; 
which was, Always to have to do with virtuous Per- 
fons. But for many Reaſons this Rule, tho a per- 
fe& one, 1s hard to be practiſed ; and therefore I 
beſeech you be content with ſuch imperfe& ones 
as my Reading or Experience can furmth. 
If any. one tell you, that it.is to no purpoſe to 
long upon any matrer ; that they are only 
wife Men who can diſpatch buſineſs ex zempore 
that conſulting is but a dull Formality; and that 
a Man ſees as far into a thing ar firſt, as by much 
Conſideration ; fay boldly, : Man 1s a Fool : the 
more —_ think, the more and clearer you ſhall 
underſtand. Therefore Men of moſt leiſure do buſt 
neſs the beſt ; and thoſe who have much buſineſs 
muſt have much pardon. Therefore Men uſed to 
buſineſs do it better; becauſe they have thoughr 
of it betore, either in the ſame, or a hke caſe. 
A prudent Man doth no buſineſs raſhly, 1. e. with- 
out Reaſon and-Advice; and he-adviſeth alſo as 
long as he can ;- and that firft with his own 
Thoughts: which being nor ſufficient, he takes in 
allo the aſſiſtance of other Mens Counſel ; and 
heareth others, though he follow perhaps his 
own. Moſt Mcy advile for their own —_— 
an 
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| and: therefore happy is he who hath a Friend. 
_ To order your afar” well in Deliberation, 


endeayour to put your buſineſs into an Hiftory, confi- 
dering what is to be done .or faid firſt, what af- 
terwards. For the hindrance of prudent Reſolu- 
-tions is the confuſion and diſorder of Thoughts; 
which by this method is cleared: by it alfo you 


ſhall quickly diſcover where the Difficulry is, and 
know when you have done. Ir is alſo very con- . 


venient to write down your Reaſons pro and con in 
deliberation ; for the Mind, by this means, is freed 
both from the confuſion and burden of thoſe Ar- 
guments. 

Give not your Advice or Opinion before acked; for 
that 1s to upbraid the orhers Ignorance : mr attri- 
bute 1! ſucceſs ro the neglett of your Countet; 
nor be angry if your Advice be not followed. Nei- 
ther accuſtom your ſelf to find fault with others 
Aions, except vitious; for you are not bound to 
weed other mens Gardens. 

Be not. too eager in counſelling others ; for the evil 
Succeſs ( which happens frequendly to good Ad- 
vice ) will be /aid to your charge, and ſeldom ſhall 
you be thanked for the good. 

It happeneth frequently to Men that are wiſe 
by Experience, and not Learning, that they cannor 
21ve a Reaſon of their Opinion and Advice, though 
it be really the beſt: as a meer mechanical Work- 
man knows there is a faulr in the Work, though 
he cannot tell pundually what it is.) Dejpiſe-not 
fuch mens Opinions for their want of Diſcourſe. Uſu pe- 
ritorum (oF ſenum pronunciatis etiam non demonſtratis 
attendenaum eſt, quia per expertum oculum quondam 
conſecuti principia facile cernunt. Arift, Ethi. 

In Deliberations where there is reaſon on both ſides, 


and that a Man hath refolved one way, he com- 
| monly 
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monly thinks that he hath choſen the worſe, be- 
cauſe then he my ons the ne of _ 
_CONtTrarypart:z.. w repreſented red DY themſelves 
{oven | pe Reſolution being no more conſt 
: wy em greater and of - more. conſequence 
than Are.. | 
_ There is one great perfeion .in- doing Buſineſs ; 
which 1s, That though you. ſer your Mind and - 
Thoughts upon Buſineſs, yet do not. engage your Aﬀe- 
ions, ar leaſt. deeply, .in it, For thus ſhall you 
both have your Underſtanding clear at all times, 
and nor, be diſturbed if you miſcarry ; which you 
muſt make account will often happen unto you. 
You: will alfo find Anxiety enough in your ve 
Retirement and quitting Buſineſs (which mu 
ſome time or other be done ) though you ſer 
your AﬀeCGtions as little as can be upon 1t. For all 
Buſineſs puts a Motion into the Soul, which ir 
changeth. nor, even for Reſt, withour' Trouble, - 
Beſides, Precipitiouſneſs, Impatience, or not ſtay- 
ing to take the opportunity, and tune your Bult- 
nefs, is frequently the ruin of. many noble Deſigns: 
and all Paſfim whatſoever deterjorates your Nego- 
tiation. ' If your Reaſon will not bring you to this 
Indifferency, . Experience will. AP adventure tout 
went a point. 4 qui peut attendre.. 

In treating about Buſineſs you underſtand, you 
have an Adyantage to was firſt; in what you 
underſtand nor, 'tis beſt to receive Propoſytions.. And 
if you have. a doubtful Cauſe, an inconſtant. Ad- 
verfary, or find him diſpoſed to comply with your 
Deſire, 'defer not to diſpatch. 

In Buſineſs (except buying and felling) you ſhall 
find very few perſons ſpeak to the purpoſe ; there- 
fore let every Man talk his fill: rather than inter- 
rupt, provoke him to ſpeak; for he will blurt our 
many 
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- - many things to your. advantage : ſome out of Tg- 
norance and Ez 17k es on arpoſe ſlant. 
ing on - circumſtances and' things of ſmall conſe- 
quence. Women commonly (as weakeſt )* are 
moſt extravagant; and at an end, or the midſt of 
their Story, muſt drop a Tear : for being them- 
. ſelves compaſſionate, they think others ared too ; 
+ and thar is their-Intereſt.. | 


The difficulty of diſpatch is not from the Buſineſs. 


it ſelf, wherein a Man may eafily ſee what is ne- 
ceflary, or fitteſt ro be done; bur it is in perſwa- 
ding your Intereſt ; in communicating ſo much andno 
more than coneerns you ; «ſing ſuch Reaſons only, 
as are proper for your matter; in app/ying them to 
every. ones Underſtanding, Inclination, and” at a 
fit rime; and in taking off the oppoſition of Adver- 
faries. For there 15 no Intereſt thar hath not its 
contrary, and ſometimes alſo ſo forcible a-one, as 
is to he conquered only with Money ; which 1s a 
Sword that cuts even a Gordian knot. 

All things concerning the Managery of 4fﬀairs are 
reduced to theſe Heads. | 


1. The Ground'or Occafion. 

2. The End to be brought abour. 

3- The Reaſons whereon. the Aﬀair is grounded: 

4 The Difficulties likely to be encountred. 

s. The Anſwers. which may be made to the 
Reaſons. 

6. And the Rephes. to them; 

7. The Advantage of the Afﬀair to the otlier 
Parry. 

3. ci HY of like caſes.. 

Bur always be ſure to remove the principal 

Obſtacle. 


Some 
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266 Of Education. Part Ik 
Some Men are apt to believe what they hope for, 
or defire ; others are never ſecure till rhey fee and-. 
enjoy. |, And this, doubtleſs, is the berter; becauſe 
it increaſeth Diligence, good Succefs, and leſs Af- 
flition. Wherefore of furure rhings imagine-and . 
provide for the worſt; though of Aﬀions dubious. 
of other perſons you conceive the beſt. 

Fear 1s. necetl Paſſion,-and hath a great ſhare 


- .madlloy Affairs. The great and general defe& be- 
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ing Negligence, Laſchety, and love of Eaſe; Fear 
diſcufſeth theſe. He that 1s in continual apprehen- 
fion of evil watcherth ro avoid, prepareth to ren- 
counter, and 1s cautious not to give admittance to 
Danger ; but endeavours to ſecure his Condition, 
and remove further from Evil. In things of the other 
World Men are more apt to hope, becauſe they have 
nor ſo clear an Apprehenſion, nor ſo firm. a Belief, 
--or not ſo frequent Confideration concerning them ; 
but in matters of this World more apt to fear ; for 
all Mens hopes trequently fail, their Fears ſeldom, 
Beſides, the Loſs of what we enjoy goes nearer, 
and 1s more ſenfible to us, than the future Good 
may advantage ; wherefore in treating with moſt 
Men you know the beſt Topick. And ſeldom is 
it-ſeen bur that Fear alſo gets the better of Love ; 
and therefore good Magiſtrates truſt not only to 
Love, but will in ſome degree be feared alſo. 
Secrecy and Reſervedneſs is of infinite uſe ; for, 
befides that ſuch are nor eaſily prevented and in- 
terrupted, Men are ſtill commenting, and-in ſuf- 
penſe about every motion of theirs; which gets 
great Repuration. Beſides, ſudden things do more 
amaze and confound, than things foreſeen or 
expetted. But you need nor put your felt to the 
trouble of Secrecy, where you tear no oppoſition. 


Many 
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Many'times/alſ> your Secyecy-is to'be concealed; 


Trade, becomes oftentimes Maſter of his Thoughts 


thar came to fift him. | 

_ © Beware of truſting to your Fortune; for moſt Men 
are forrunate for a time, and in ſome things only : 
nor 1s he fortunate who hath a good occaſion of- 


fer'd to him, for ir is Prudence to take hold of, 


and uſe fr; bur he thar hath ir preſented twice. 
Think not ſuch as theſe to be good Conſequences. 

He is a good Man, therefore doth norhing il : He 

1s a bad Man, therefore doth nothing well. He is 


a wiſe Man, therefore doth norhing focliſhly, ggc.. 


Confider this welt, and ftand upon your Guard. 
For every one hath Erroys, from whence ſomerimes 
greater, other times leſſer, Miſchiets ariſe. Happ 
are they whoſe Errors happen to be in ſmall 
matters, and 'which- come betimes, and are re- 
mediable. * 

He that doubts not, knows either all things, or 
- nothing. - And he thar imagines never to com- 
mir an Error, his: next Pretence muſt be to Dt- 
vimty. , 

The things of this World never ſtand in one ſtay, but 
are always moving their own way ; and it we per- 
ceive not their Alteration, it 15 becauſe our Age 
7s ſhorter than theirs. This Obſervation 1s of im- 
portance to many purpoſes, v. g. Virtue and Vice, 
Wiſdom and Filly, are but good and bad, proſperous 
and adverſe, in the Seed. 


When 
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"0 268 Of Education. Part IT. 
| When we read in Hiſtories the great s of 


| > Much WOndET At the are 
> picy the Sufferers. But Providence hath fo 
ordered, that great Alterations ordinarily happen ty 
little and little; fo thar both Reaſon and Nature 
either accommodate to them, gr have tune to eſ- 
cape, and provide other ways. 

He that entreth into Danger without conſidering if, 
is a Beaſt; he only is valiant, who knowing the dan- 


ity or Honour. Yea, tho he knows and: ſup 
feth. thar. all. Dangers. have not- their /effetts ; but 
that. ſome are prevented by Induſtry, ſome by Cou- 
og and Prudence, and: ſome Fortune and the courſe 
of things ( God's.Providence } caſts of © 
with Merchants, and Men of Buſineſs 
and Virtue, cur off Ceremonies, and declare: your 
Buſmeſs at length rather than too ſhort, for this is 
apt to'raiſe Miſtakes : befides, a Man is-not always 
in diſpoſition or ability ro fachom the depth of an 
Aﬀair with a ſhore Cord, | 
When you have extorted from a. Perſon- what-he 
obſtmately denied, you need not doubr but at the 
ſame time alſo to obtain anocher he would nor 
willingly grant. For when a Man 1s forced, as it 
were, .to ler go his hold of what he moſt firmly 
graſped, he unbends his hand, and abandons what- 
ever it contained. Commota ſemel (F excuſſa mens 
(8 Rabilitate ſua ] ei ſervit a quo impellitur. Thus 
e Parliament propoſed to the King, together 
with the Bill of Attainder of the Earl of Strafford, 
( which. he was formerly reſolved not to grant) a 
Bill for perpetuating the Parliament ; which,. tho 
of tar greater conſequence, he ſcrupled nor. 
Defer, as long as you can, .the doing of . a thing 
againſt your Mind, rather than give a poſitive oy 
mals 


ger, embraceth it chearfully, whether our of Neceſ- 
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nial;- for Accidents many times divert the Defign, 


and deliver. you from-thar-Strair, wherein-a Refu- 


fal may deeplier:engage you. "4 | 
Never diſpatch an evil and difficule Bufineſs ſo 
abſolutely, bur char ( if poſſible ) you leave place 


to undertake and introduce it again. Time and 


Opportunity alter many things, and make thar 
paſs ſmoothly which formerly would have been 
refuſed, had not your dexterity left open the door 
for a new Treaty. | 

_ All Men naturally avoid Perſons inquiſitive into 
other Mens Afﬀairs: for ſuch commonly are laviſh 
of their Intelligence,. and. thereby breed: Quarrels 
and ſpread Anmofities : befides, that themſelyes 
are apt to envy and malign others; that being the 
Concern which breeds their Inquiſitiveneſs. 

The Reaſon why things conform not to the generab 
Deſire and Expectation of the World, is, becauſe 
they who give beginning and ending to Buſineſs are 
bur ferr, and many are thoſe who defire and 
expeet. 

He is often to blame;. who negleFs a preſent:good 
for fear of a future evil, except it be nigh ar hand,, 
and in a manner certain. -So is he who ſtrives to 
avoid all Difficulties ;. for more things affrighr than 
hurt, us. And there are many Changes in this 
World. Di coſa naſce coſa. And in Judgments of the 
future we ſee wiſe Men frequently miſtaken. 

Poor, mean People, and Wranglers, &c. conclude 
not any Treaty, nor offer all they mean to give, 
till they be forced, 7. e. till they fee the Treaty 
ready to- break up; and they think that they ger a 
conſiderable Advantage by ſuch Reſtineſs and Im- 
portunity ; as indeed they do, if they deal with 
ingenuous Perſons, So petty Tradeſmen love ta 
call their Cuſtomers back. 


Since 
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_ Since grateful and yirtuous. Perſans are fo rare» 

\ walue the Service of: ſuch as. are: joined with you in the 

ſame intereſt or danger ;. and you may more reaſon- 

ably expe to be aſffiſted by him, - hopes to. get 

by you,” than by him, who hath already. received 

avors; from you. And remember that a Crown in 
your Purſe doth you-more Honor than ten ſpent. 

0 When in Conſultations there are Contrariety of 
Opinions, ſeldom is the-beft choſen ; and the me Per- 
ſons argue, the further they are. from agreeing ; 
the love of their own Opinion infinuating it ſelt 
by lictleand little with their Reaſon. Wherefore, 
ſometimes the moſt importunate prevails, ſometimes 
he thar finds our. a Medium ; not that this Expedi- 
ent is always the beſt, but that Perſons in heat of 
Diſpute. cannot eafily paſs over, or fully conſent, 
fo a Contrary. ; 

Thruft not your ſelf to be Moderator or Umpire in 
Controverſies, till required ; and then 'tis better to 
exaggerate the Miſchiefs of Diſagreement, than Be- 
nefits of Concord ; for Fear is ſtronger than Love. 
Many are wont always to take the Adverſaries 
part. But tt is a very hard thing to reconcile 
Men at firſt, their Paſſions being high, and Ani- 
mofiries great. But after they are reafonably wea- 
ried with Law, or other Inconveniences, 'tis not 
difficult tro find out a Medium which may ſave both 
their Honors ; which 1s that both commonly de- 
fire. A worthy Gentleman _eny ro reconcile 
rwo Perſons, firſt made them 
ſtand to his Determination. And, 2. That nei- 
ther of them ſhould reveal upon whar terms they 
were reconciled. 

Every Man is more apt to love, cheriſh, and trufl 

m him, on whom he hath already beſtowed mſi Cour- 

teſies ; eſteeming him as his Creature; { T _—_ 

p the 


wear both to 
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_tne-Eaul the grear Love: of Parents toward 
their Children':] and he thar loverh, and doth Fa- 


 yors, obligeth, and fubmitrerh-himſelf to the'Re 


ceiver; ſo that for'fear of lofing what he hath'al- 

ready beſtowed, he muſt beſtow-more. Where- 
fore if -you ſeek the Favor of a great Perſon, ac- 
cept Courtefies from him, and not from others. And 
falſe is their Conceit who ſay, the way to have a 
Friend is not to make uſe of him. 

He that would perſwade great Men, let him, firſt, 

begin with the weakeſt ; by probable Arguments, 

ood Words, and humble Carriage he ſhall obtain 
rheir Friendſhip ; and by their Authority (tho bur 
Fools) draw in the wiſer. 

"Mean Wits always diftruſt ſubtle Arguments, and 
Logical Heads : and: great Men, for the moſt parr, 
are of an unartificial Underſtanding ; and there- 
fore by ſeemingly naked Truth, and Plainneſs, are 
vel to your Opinion. | 

In great Councils and Meetings there are always 
fome Leading Men, whom if you gain, your bu- 
fineſs is. done. - | 


_ _ Amongſt Multitudes, ons Adverſary can ds mvre 


Harm, than many Friends can do good. 

There are ſome who are Children even in mature 
Age ; and of them a Man muſt nor fay, they are 
40 Years old, therefore they will do as Men of 40 
Years old. But OY thoſe, and all ſuch He- 
teroclites, look at their preſent Cuſtoms, and mana- 
gery of their private Aﬀairs. For if you ſee an a- 
sed Man vehement, ſudden in his Reſoſutionss, fol- 
lowing the Impetus of his Paſſion ; hold that Man. 
for a Child; not moved with Reaſon, unconſtant 
to day reſolving without Confideration, and in the 
fame manner reyerfing it to morrow. 
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272. Of Eduzation. - Part Il. 


ſeeming ſo; but lefs or more, all Paſſion, aceor- 
ding to the of it, hinders Reaſon and Deli- 
jon. But beware inſtead of Paſſion you fall 


ther; and generally *People without Paſſion are 
look'd upon as ſly and crafty; which, of the two, 
is worſe, there being more of the wluntary in it. 
Ir is good therefore ſometimes to ſeem paſſionate, 
if you be not ſo. De, 
In all trearing with other Perſons, try firſt what 
- may be done by fair Means, good Words, hopes 
of Gratitude, = before you come to Power or 
Paſſion. And let Power either of your ſelf or tho 
Law be the laſt. | 
When you conſy/t with a Friend about any Buſineſs, 
be not hafty to receive a preg Anſwer; but give 
him time to .conſider; for: the common and fi 
Conceptions of all *'Men are much-what the-ſame : 
at leaſt his extempore is not equal to your premed{- 
tated. Phyſicians and Lawyers anſwer out of their 
Trade, and, as they pretend, by certain Rules and 
Cafes very like, if not the ſame, with yours ; but 
ir-ſeldom happens that the ſame caſe in diſpatch of 
Bufineſs falls out ewice ; or if it do, yet i is clo- 
rhed with ſuch various and differing Circumſtances 
(according to which a wiſe Man. frames his Opini- 
on) that 1t is very difficult to give Judgment. 
The manner ts, when you propoſe a thing which 
you- are afraid will hardly be accepted or granted, 
ropolſe 1t by. parcels, that one piece be digeſted 
tore the other-be ſwallwed. 
It is better to be near to, and ſerye,. a-Prodjga!, 
than a thrifty and parſimonious Prince; tho cel Ys 
| Public 
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2 Chap. V. Of Education. ._ 3373 
_ Publick this is-moſt advantageous. For the Prodiga! 
' bs foreed ro-uſe divers Oppreſſions, gyc. and more 
ſuffer "by. his Profuſeneſs than are benefi 


*by-it ; 
and they conimonly are moſt benefited By < who 
taſt delerve it. "LILY 

Ir ſeems that Princes are-more free, :and Maſters 
of their own Will, than other Men; -bur ir is cots 
trary in ſuch as govern'prudently. For they are 
neceſſitated #0 a&- with infinite Cautiouſneſs and 


<Confideration.; frequently to court even mean Per- 


.fons, and ſwallow. "many a bitter Pill” at” their 


© hands. | Wherefore pardon your Prince if he do not 


all things exaQly, according to the preciſe Rule 
of Wiſdom. © c 
He that having been the means to advance -ano- 


' ther to high degree thinks zo govern him, cancels 


his own Courteſy. | | 

+ Tf you find that any one hath ſpoken ill of you to 
your Patron, take no notice-of it, nor be eager to vin-: 
dicate your ſelf; but continue your Employment 
without complaining, and” your. Imnocency will both 
appear, and prevail at laſt. 

Great Enterpriſes are not to be relinquiſhed, becauſe 
we cannot reconcile all Difficulties : for were all 
things eaſy. they were not great; and could all 
Objections, 3. e; Difficulties be reſolved, little were 


| left to your Courage or Diſcretion. ' Some things 


God's Providence and the courſe of Afﬀairs render 
eaſy; and others are difficult, only becauſe we ſee 
not through them at preſent. 
The more you come into favour, the leſs admit Ca- 
bals and Junto's, to avoid ſuſpicion. - Nor-converſe 
much with the ordinary Servants ; for ſo they will 
reſpe&t you. the more. Yet, leſt mY be hated, 
he courteous in your Salutes, Difcourſes, Offers 


of Scrvice, bur eſpecially in giving them Reafons 
in 
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| in-your Diſcourſe jo en pep cha pou nor 


- 


ſelf, ler him-pretend what he | pre ; and there- 


iſe Men, when they have any way come 1n com- 
petition with their Prince, have always ceded. . 

. Yer it js: better to be. feared and bated, than deſpi- 
ſed. Wherefore chuſe rather to be a ſevere Search- 
er into, and Cenſurer of,” Aftions; than to be un- 
deryalued for.taking no notice of them. 

If Spies abound 1n a Court, diſcourſe in general ; 
and give them. no cauſe-to think themſelyes dit- 
covered: by you, | 

Neutrality makes the ſloweſt, bur ſureſt, progreſs : 

| for the Neuter 1s:conmved at through the others 
murual envying. 

A weak, Patron 1s eaſily gained, but no confidera- 

k-- ble advantage of Honour, or Profit, can be got by 
6 him; a wiſe Maſter is jealous, eafily-loſt, and then 
never recovered. If your Maſter have any near 
Kindred, keep fair with all, for they will certain- 
ly. prevail; and ſtick ro the beſt beloved. 

If you lighr upon a Maſter thar is inquiſitive after 
your Words and A@ions, know, that he intends - 
ro keep you under. Pray to God not to lighr up- 
on a cunning Maſter ; for either 00 ſhall be ruind 
by him ; or ar beſt tired wich ſtanding upon your 
guard. In this caſe, make ſhew not: to: perceive 
tis Subtilty, bur to admire his Ingenuiry- Sic: ars 
deluditur. arte, #28 EVE - 
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- If your Patron, by Diſcourſe or Attions, endea- 
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- »yours'ro"conceal any of "his Vices; be ſure he'hotds 


"that dear, is deeply engaged in 
_ It without a Rival. 
To avoid Emy, affe& not Expen 


1, and would enjoy 


e and Often- 


ration; bur mind- Reality. For: be ſure that way, 


accounted ſo honourable, leads ſtrait co Deſtru- 
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CHAP. V. 
'Of Servants. 


4 Ince. SIzvery was baniſhed Chriſtendom, a Ser- 
W vant is no other than one hired 'ro ſuch Em- 
ployment; and under ſuch terms, as if well 
obſerved, the difference is not great between the 


 condirion of the Maſter and the Servant. For 


none-can-compel another to ſerve him againſt his 
Will; nor can I contra& with him for his Service, 
bur at. the fame'time he will bargain with me for 
his Salary. I take him under: my Roof, I make 
proviſion for his Suſtenance, I defend him from his 
Enemies, as well as from Hunger, Cold, an&-Diſ- 
eaſes. And what doth He for this? He ſeryeth 
me : no, he ſerveth himſelf. The. ſame Labour 
he would undergo in his own Houſe to maintain 
himſelf, and perhaps with great anxiety, he doth 
in mine with pleaſure. So now Service is no- 
thing but a- Compa# betwixt the Rich and: the Poor 
for their mutual advantage. 

And todemand or imagine, that a Servant ſhould 
guit his own Interes$t, Profit and Advantage, to pro- 
cure his Maſter's, is\a Folly whereof no conſider- 
ing Man will be guilty. 

Therefore let the Maſter command according to 
Reaſon and Sweetneſs ; not 1ſ0 mp or with 
ſuch opprobrious Language as may juſtly diſcon- 


tent or chaſe away a Servant; If he obey with 
_ Chearfulneſs and AﬀeCtion, he may art length per- 


haps make his Maſter's Intereſt his own. 


Rn 


I 


Part II. : 


Noe 


| a:'V. Of Education. wr > 
© you pay himinor his Wages, he wil pay.hims 


-4;In- *Controverſies, ler the Maſter ſometimes! beds 


to his Servant, to keep his mettal- in breath',”and- 
- not roo ſevere, if the Faults be ſmall, or commit- 
ed for wanr:of Judgment, or through a little-1tch! 
of liberty. - Ler the Maſter - be ſometimes #/md, 
andthe Servant” deaf... But: Faults of \Malice- or 


Impiety. are nor' to be x ; The. firſt» ſucly 
Faulr 1s the Servants; #he ſecond, divided between 
Maſter - and Servant; the third; wholly-the 'Ma- 
ſter's. © Corre# him nor before 'Strangers;-bur" if 
CorreQtion amend him not, rid your hands of him, 
both for. his ſake, your own, and the ſcandal of 
orhers. 

Rich men. are inclined to Pride, and Contempt of 
others; :for, having Wealrh;: which commands. 


all things i in the-great Marker of this World, they: 


are-apr to'becomeinſolent, petulant, -impatietit of 
Diſobedience, Denial, R = pr Or. Advice. And 
becauſe oftentation . of Hiwwineſe! is * 
therefore are rich Men vam-glorions,”: defirous robe 
obſerved, and to live ſplendidly. And Men new- 
ly-enriched; and withour their own induſtry, more 


vain than they, who are born-fo, ,or have by In 


du vired great 'Eſlares.: | Men in; power alſo 
an? 'honorable, gallant, WMRICRC and leſs- 


vai than rhe rich.: ; MW. 47 Ut 
.) Alfo becauſe great Eſtates are common! y acquizi 


red with little, and ſmall ones not without greats 


Labour; therefore are rich Men apt to'exalt them--/ 
felves as:cither above: others, in parts, or the fa- 
your. of, God 5; both which: are very great and: dan- 
Frous Emi, but difficultly ro be cradirareds”/ 
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278 Ce. Part II. 
Let then, efore; miſtake Mprofty | 

Grants x, and Pun mor nets ogy ior 
r, Sr Reaſon, as: well as his 


"And thoſe: who betake themſelves fo the rich, 
are-:to; compert. with their Follies, Impertinencies, 
and and: to conceal them. . Ir is bet- 
er _ love their Maſters, bur by no means 

ſpeak-evil of rocky behind: their 


wye Wit, rannt/or rally, wich them ; not-uſe- Fami- 
OW! ,withour leave; bur ro. put on  Potyrncs when 
| on: A ages gb 
adnoniſh and _nopeckend 1 is. nor an aftion of 
an Inferior; and an affetionate Diſreſpe# abligeth 
nos ſo much }, its [Sincerity,' as. it... provokes: by. its ill 
Example : wheretore when you adviſe:your Supe- 
ors! qo. ir {o as/ir may be-ac !\: And: Jer not 
the Maſter refuſe ro- hear: the 1 dvice. of his Ser- 
vanit, tho he folbw it nots'15! 111 tl 
- . No. Man. ever arenas exceſs of rope? ; 
or. was. diſgraced. for \reraining a. co nſtanc and pro- 
nate” ſenſe of his Patron's Grandeur. Yet 
atrons love; nor fullen;, melancholick, auſtere , 


gray 'E Servants.” ES 6 4908 1.7 

A Maſter r ought not to hvertiſe humſelf. with: his 
Infetiots, nos make-his:Seryanrs/privy to his:;Infir- 
/miries and Failures; but if he.:do, the: Servant 
(mjuftnot- preſume,” nor heighten himſelf for -1r. 
- {Bur let himibe ſecret, and faithful to him. - 

- Let; the rien alſo grants pre" n [roy 
manage: well his er's. Aﬀairs: than 'his :own:; . let 
hum): therefore _ careful | For he hath 
more' temptations to Neg egngenc e and Diſhoneſty. 
Beſides, his Maſter's Buſineſs is not always to be 


mattaged the bei? way ; bur that he likes bes. 


Pur 


mee Nor diſute:cheir-Maſter's Judgment ; not * 
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- --;Pur: your Servants £0: loyments Froper for bh F - 

their: Contlition, "Years; Capacities, ' (4 -but never - ; 

2 + pane #'Fyouble ; - for thar'is to--abuſe, At 
t, and will cauſe them ro” hitte F 
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"Thoſe Servants juſtly expe&t ro be rewarded | bl " | 
-  extraordmarily, whoſe Induſtry and Diligence M4} 
"ſeem to merit it. (For Gratitude. being the leaſt in 4; : 
of Virtues, Ingratitude is the moſt infamous of Vi- 10 $: - 
ces, eſpecially. in a grear Perſon: ) and this re- | | 6 
_ warding' is ſo to be done, as the other Seryants 8 7 
qo nor reſent ic. That therefore is beſt done af- "4; -7 
rer ſome ſignal Service. But beware the oe, [| : 
I your Servants in your Gifts or Rewards: for BS: - 
"the diſcreeter and Superior hold ir an Aﬀeont to be - i 
equalled with the reſt; -and the Inferior made 8 is 
proud : but none more obliged than they, who ms 
der Thanks ro the Donor. Some there are, who _—_ 
defer their Rewards till ſome Feſtival, as Chrift- tj 
mas, or Eaſter ; but then the Day is thanked, 
not the Gruer : and after you are accuſtomed to [iſ 
| ir, 'tis expeRted as due, and part of Wages, not © jo 
, BE #inaneſs and Bounty. 4 
Ir is better to be ſomewhat ſparing than liberal to j 
a good Servant; for 'as he grows full, he inclines Y 
either to be idle, or to leave you. And his {- 
t oy you may govern by a ſeaſonable Re- 6 W-1q 
. i ward. | | 
Ic ſeldom happens-that a Reconciliation of Ma- 
'0 i fter and Servant 1s ſincere; therefore return not to 
i # Service whence you have been ejected. 
h} . In places which concern Money, employ not 


Y. our Kindred ; nor uſe them as your ts; 
| for they will preſume upon their Condition, and 

you cannot with Reputation. break with them. 
ic N 2 And 


ouſand Ducats Rent, two. thou 
& a thouſand Miles from his Kindred. 
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Ws OEAP.. VE 
Of Giving, Receiving, and Promſng. 


ther to heep a free Promiſe diſaduantageous to 


T: is uneivil and unfitting for a Man to oblige ano- 
him; or one made in Mirth, Paſſion, Haſte, 


_ unadviſedly, in Civility, or Compliment, or one 


obſolete ; as alfo not to admit of a reaſonable Ex 
euſe-for an unyoluntary Failure.. 
. Te becometh every man to promiſe nothing but-whas 
he intends to perform : yet m_ though juſtly de- 
nied, are much diſpleaſed; tor all: Men govern 
not themſelves. by Reaſon. Infomuch that if a 
Perſon defire to engage your endeavours in his 
buſineſs, if you ſhew kitm the Difficulties, tho you 


promiſe your affiſtance, he commonly takes it for 


a'Denial, or afign that you intend not ſeriouſly 
to befriend him.. For theſe and fuch:like Reaſons, 
the faſhion now-adays| 1s, to give good hopes to all 
Suttors,. and to promiſe very freely and largely. ' And 


they find thereby great advantage ( as they think ) * 


for. carrying on buſineſs. The performance 1s 


ſometimes hyndred by unexpeRed Caſualties: ſome- 
times- a good and plautible Excuſe goes a great 


way.; ſometimes the Party | ſuffers himſelt tro be 
wheedled with good words., -Yet 'tis;fo ignobleand 
diſhonourable- a thing for a Man #0 be worſe: than 
his word, that it. never ought to be done; ' Bur 
this may he do; he may entertain all Suitors with 
general or conditional Promiſes, and fair words : 


and tho all Men ought to look at effetts, and. 
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rover (al ee i on 
poſe becauſe muy Ub Falves himſelf, and ; 4 
Verits, ar mon than 'he 1s worth; and he is of- 
tended when that Price 1s not ſer upon him as 
himſelf rhinks to deſerve. INIT 
-"At .Court'.chey are wont to promiſe and'offer 
Service largely, eſpecially ro thoſe who are nor 
hkely to make*uſe of them ;' but: rowards ordina- 
ry Conyerſants rhey are more wary, becaule bet- 


Grant a Courteſy (if you. intend it) without" much 
asking, tor ſo you double it. | To keep long in 
ſuſpenſe is churlifh, andi by: long expetation the 
ſlow to the Favour.dies,-and the Courteſy is nor 
_ eſteetned, :nor Thanks heartily given for it. AMon- 
frenior - Pamphiliv ( afterwards Innocent X. ) in his 
Nunciature in 'F/atce, 'and ever after, was called 
Monfignior-non-ſi-puo, from his frequent uſe of thar 
menacpnny Hoon on Re our at cheerfully, 
not as-xf they ſlipr through your fingers,” or were 
ſtolen or netted from Your Ando them readily, 
for the Intreater fubmits himſelf to the Increated ; 
his Modeſty therefore muſt be' confidered. Non 
e coſa piu- cara, che quella, che not prieght fi compra. 
Do them alſo without conſidering whether they 
be oft or likely to be recompenſed; for a magnam- 
mous and generous perfon looks not to-recerve as 
much again; for that is the-courteſy of Tradeſmen. 
Be not as the barbarous King of Madagaſcar, .that 


demanded more for the 'Cows he gave, than his 
SubjeQs: for thoſe they fold; for he faid thar his 
good wil and kindneſs was ro be recompenſcd. 
And if you' deny, do' it with good words; as if 
you were ſorry you could not pleaſure him. 
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:. Be not niggardly of that which coſts you nothing, as 


D Counſel, Countenance, and. the like. But (beware 
of being Sechrity; rarher offer to lend Mony of your- 


.own upon others Bond. "wy 
.» And bynomeans fell your Ceremonies, - nor. p: 


your (Creditors, . Friends, 'and Servants, with gool- 


Words, Looks, and Smoak. 


After a Courteſy done, if you upbraid it, yoh loſe 


it z one principal End of giving being ro oblige the 
Receiver ro your ſelf and intereſt, Neither too 


much undervalue, nor extol your Gift 3 but ra- 
ther dimimih, and excuſe, when you give; {tem- 


ing \pleas'd fo ſmall a marter ſtood in fach ſtead, 
arid was' fo well placed, and accepted ; that you 


ſhall be ready to do greater Service upon occatiorr; - 


bur when you receive a Favor, rather tit it; 
He is not ungrateful,, who camor, bur who will not, 
-repay ; will ny through -nidlignity and evit difpofi- 
tion.” ; Wherefore a' generous. is Fe 
when the Receiver declares-Ris accepratice and hb- 


nor ; . for that" ſhews he hath a good mind to be. 


grateful, if he were able. 

After a Courteſy received, be not -in-haft to retirn 
another ; for that ſhews you are not willing to be 
beholden; nor return a much greater, for that 
ſeems to reproach the ſmallneſs of the received. 


Thoſe who willingly always recetve and-never gioe, -. 


or thoſe who would always give and never re- 


ceive, ( of which melancholic generous humor - 


ſome few there are ) are not much eſteemed in 
Converſation. 


Towards other mens Servants the Cuſtom of the 
_ Country is to be followed. In many places the Ma- - 


ſer takes it ill if his Servant be conſiderably re- 
warded for what himſelf gives. Bur it is nor fo 
with us; where to lodge at a Friend's Houſe is; 


N 4- dearer, - 
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| _ beſides the Inqpaverticyocthan: at a common 


E-ZIX5 eat icareis-to Ledieh the Ser- 
__ be pleaſed, or the by ues of tle Perſons are 
e Nung. 
If you defire a Counely froeh one- beholding to 
Je ohink tis ingenious nf to. put him in mind of i it zr left 
 he:think you tax him of Ingratitude. 8 
'*A Favor done to a man ſinhing, or in any Danger, 
always very - obliging : both becauſe tt teſtifies 
1 Sincerity. without expeRation of: a' Return, 'and a 
good opinion of the Receiver ; ro whom the Giver 
needs not to be fawrable; 

Moſt Men do more for Intereſt either of Gain, or 
Friends, than Reaſon. More for Favor,. than Obliga- 
Zion. Bur Money, Af well and diſcreetly applyed, 

-of its effet, _ 
. A Man apt to promiſe is as apt ro forget it. 
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himſelf, or be employed, in ſuch .a Condition ; .1r 
is neceſſary firſt, char he avoid ſuch Hinderances 
- which. are contrary. to, and .deſtruftive of,. his 'De- 
i 8 0:09 -206c 0 proper means to the.. come 
þ4 My 
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, 2. HI NDRANCES are, .I.. Pride, ; whickt 
renders him. intolerable ro him rhar- ſhould: raiſe 
him; and tho to avoid this,. ſuch Men as are moſt 


inſolent. toward their Inferiors,..are. moſt ſupple - 


even... Baſeneſs ) towards their Superiors ; yet 

' it is very difficult to conceal this Vice from any con- 
fidering Perſon;-even becauſe one of theſe Aﬀti- 

ons - berrayeth. the other, both proceeding from 

wy the. ſame. Lowneſs .and V7leneſs of Spirit. - Where 
it is, it renders its Qiwner impatient of Advice, 
Admonition, Contradition, even in his own Af-- 
fairs ; by which he becomes a Prey to Flatter- 


ers, deſpiſed of all good Men, odious to all upon . 


whoſe Dues and- Intereſts he uſurps,. and unfic to- 
P, be employed. 2. Anger, for whar Prince de- 
fires to be ſerved. by, or chuſe Inſtruments our 
of. Bedlam ? And if Prudence confiſt in much De- 
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liberation; Precipitiouneſs, the Daughter of Anger 

En ale wn Ke 7” Nr LT cat angry 
Men: are good naturd 3;yer what diſcreer. Perſon 
will ſuffer ſyeh,/ and" Jo marly, Lnpertinencies, to 
enjoy now and then a. /ittle- g9od Nature ; i. e.-fo 
many . Storms” to_ haye ometmes fair Weather 

Who will /be” content to ſtay for a little Reaſon, 
cll the choler be'fcuntd, and che: boyling ceaſed ? 


IRE By” 


_ Two to one. in all. things againſt the angry Man, was a 


En NE Fs 


x 


cofer Secrets; render a Mimecvntemprible, an 

aſeful : for befides that firong Drinks and Tobac- 
co" fill' the Head with Inraginations, Hot-headed- 
neſs,. Jealoufies, (4c. when'a Man ſhould' haſt ro 
his Employment, 'he muff go to ſleep, or to his 
Miſtreſs. 4. He that is by Nature fy and (65h- 
ful ought nor to intermeddle with Public Aﬀairs : 
for rho in quier and dull Times he may ſerve well 
enough*to purfne Formalities ; yer when any” Ac- 
rivenefs, he fills up the room of a better Perfon. 
s. Covetoufneſs is 'not ſo detrimental, as  Liberality 
and Bounty diſcreetly placed, are *adyantageous. 
But, 6. There is nothing worſe that an unbridled 
Tongue. OPIN | 


3. HE'thar would ſerve God as. well as his King, 
and ſave his Soul as. well as make his Firtune, muſt | 
beware of ſuch Temprtarions as are'moſt frequent 
in that ſort of Life. Such are Ambition, 7: c..de- 
firing Advancement for an evil End, or more than 
he deſerves, or at-unſeafonable times, or roo ea- 
gerty' cr for his own private Advantage, and not 
to ſerve rhe Public. Envy at others Preferment ; with 
all the Confequents of it, 'hatred, detraQtion, fa- 
won, partiality, and-the hike. Atalazion or Com 
| placency 


4 yitious, or unfitring# 5 Courſes. and the like, * 


<I'S 


r; IT is impaſſib He to be preferr'd if not known and : 
8 on TO wo en cn te 
'ably be offended tor bei by, a leR- - 
Ar be uſe not cache! Y rakes MAR _ 


Means to make himſelf 
accepted. | Such Means are of many ſorts. "As, ; 
I By Merit; and thateither by.or 
traordinary, .good Service. . 2. 
antroduc 


being 


uo 


yor. and reputation with the Prince. 3. By Fear - 


' and Terror, being ſo conſiderable, as that the Prince 


is glad for his own Security to employ him. 4. By 


| <pauog and evil Inſinuations into the Prince's Aﬀe- - 
tions. - | | gt 


5. HE that hath no other IntroduRtion muff © 


ſhew himſelf diligently ; that the Prince (who ob- 

ferveth more than he. ſeemeth- ro do) may take 
notice of. him; beſides, there falls. our frequent - 
Occafions of employing him, that is preſent ; and #-.. 


. conſtant Attendance, tho voluntary, is a kind of Ser- - 


vice. . And he that loſeth a Beginning, tho nor fo - 
conſiderable, .loſeth. an- IntroduQon: ro. greater - - 
matters. . Ky 


6.-THERE are few of whoſe Merits the Prince -- 
can be a juſt and accurate Zudge, becauſe he 1s not - 
Wirneſfs ro all the Circumſtances, gc. of their - 
Adions.. .. Beſides, ro know a Man, requires much + 
Familiarity with, and Obſervation of him.- Bur 
ſich preciſe knowledge is not requiſite; and a -: 
Prince may, with but a reaſonable Obſervation, . 
difcern a wiſe Man from a Fool, and a virtuous Han 


from: 


ry, Or Ex- 
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id need to be y 7; : for thoſe are yery 
Glen indifferent roward the Perſon recopunended, 


- Wiſe and ſiibtle Princes ſelom prize or advance a 
Man wiſer than themſelves, except in ſome caſe of 
great neceſſity. They are alſo FRmany yery 
wary of employing ſuch as. are recommended by 
rbic Fame, . except. it-be in ſimallermatrers. 

Conſider therefore, what:Employment you concetve 
myſt ſuitable xo your Genius and Condition,  v« g. 
Awhether War or.Peace; Sea or Land-ſervice ; Ac- 
tion or Advice;;. Governing; or_Finaneces, and. pro- 
viding Money or Neceffaries. And- endeavor. to 
render your ſelf very able in that; tho it: is fitting 
alfo you ſhould not neglet other matters. Alſo 
difrobe your ſelf (as much as you can) of all par- 
ticular Intereſt ; and at leaſt prefer in your Defigns 
the Advantage of your-Prince and-the Public. 

A ſmall Employment in Touth, or.betimes, is much 
more to be yalued than a great one in old” Aze.; 
for. Di coſa naſce coſa... One Buſineſs twiſts in ano- 
ther, And ſuffer not your ſelf (as much as is pot- 
ſible) to be out of poſſeffion of doing ſomewhar. 
It you be, yet by continual Preſentation of your 
a - 
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elf, ler ir be known. that you ſtay.there ready, to 


# 


Ir is good ſometimes to ſue for an Employment, 


| tho you be ſure to miſs it. For by that means, you 


ſhew your ſelf ro imagine that you have ſome Pre- 


.. tences to be confidered. And your Superior, ha- 


ES en 


n ving once dented you, will be more ready to plea- 
- fare you another time, tor fear of diſcontenting 
2u; eſpecially if you be a Man of Parts. But 


y no means pur in for-every thing, . for that. dif- 
covers your, Ambition-; and a Conceit. of your-ſelf, 
that you are fir. for every thing. | 


You camot. be. Maſter of what Employment- you 


pleaſe; but your Commendation muſt be, well to 
rform.that whereof you are aCtually poſſeſs'd. In a 
Comedy, he thavadts a Slave well, deſerves as muck 
as- he thar perſonares-a King. *Tis a: comfortable 
hearing, Friend come up higher. Neither refuſe-or 
contemn 'any Reward or Gratuity, how ſmall ſoe- 
ver, your Prince beftows upon you.. | | 
Deſign not upon what- is not 'in your Power. . And 
remember that being to deal: with orher Perſons,. 
ou . muſt drive the NailE which way it will go. 
Therefore 'be as indifferent as is poſſible. Your 
future Gains alſo nor being in your power, ſpend 
not-upon the Hopes of them: and remember, that, 
ExpeQation 18 always greater than the Realty. 


7..H E 15s happy, that hath an Opportunity given 
him to ſhew ſiznally his Prudence and Loyalty.  Seja- 
xs, by one Aftion, I know not whether zenerous 
or forrunate, of ſaving Titerias's Life with the ha- 
zard of his own, obtained that Reputation, that 
he governed the whole Empire ; and had al- 


moſt ſettled ic upon himſelf; through the great. 
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- Confidence Tiberius,” otherwiſe @ very. Jealous 
Prince, had in'him. 'But- theſe Caſes fall our ſet- 


gives Ombrage ro the Prince; as. great Titles are 
offenſive rants Fellow Subjedts. 

_* Extraordinary Service, if many engaged in if, is 
counted a prece of Duty, and ſeldom rewarded. -Et- 
ther becauſe the Prince, pretending rhat he can- 
not gratify all, ro avoid /murmuring and emuſa- 
tion, will reward none : Or; becauſe thoſe abour - 
him, if many others be ro be confidered, are like- 
ly to findthe leſs ſhare for themſelves. - 

Ir was: a ſaying of Aitigonus ; Firſt get - Power, 
then good Will. Power is ability of Parts, Wealth, 
Friends, Employment; then good. Will. and Re- 
putation by Courteſy, Sagrr's and other atts of 

rudent Converſation ; as alfo by drawing others 

y your Intereſt, For you may then engage ma- 
ny unto you, and ſpread your Roots and Fibres 
a great -way: eſpecially if by the reputation of 
Juſtice and Bounty, you have procured you a Ve- 
neratioh amongſt-virtuous Perſons. For by this 
rhey are affured,' thar they may ſecutely lean up- 
on you, and run your Hazards... 

And it is more defirable to be loved than honou- - 
red; this indeed is more ſplendid, but that is more 
fate; this is greater, that better-; this is _ the 

ma- 
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iGeneral {aid : I defire to honor my Lite noe by 
other Mens Opimons, bur my own Attions. 


8. BECAUSE more Men are drawn, than hea- 
ved, up: And that amongſt ingenious perſons there 
s.always Emulation, amongſt Rivals = for all Pre- 
ferments ſuch there are)-Emyings alfo ; which-are- 

-grear Rubs, and difficulrly ſurmounred or remo- 
ved ; endeavour to make a Friend, who may give 
an Antidote againſt their . Poyſon ; and by lendin 
his hand, raiſe you in'ſpighr of all the Weight and 
Preſſure they can hang upon | 


| YOu. - 
' Friends are net eaſily made, and ſtill more diffi-- 


culry amongſt Great Perſons : both becauſe the 
have fewer Equals, and amoneft ſuch Equals E 
mulation is. frequenter than Friendſhip ; yet are 
rhey not {Þ rare, but they may be procurd. For 
long, eſpecially youthful, Acquamtance ; Kindred 
and Relation; ſympathy in Afﬀedtzons ; 
in common Danger ; or ſuch like, do reconcite 
Friendſhip, but not frequ 2 nor are theſe 
means inevery Man's Power ; they are Obligations 
by which Providence only ties Men together. Bur 
ere are others alſo which are more ordinary : 
for you infiruate your felt into the affetrion even of 
4 grett' Perſon, it you can fhew him, that you are 
able ro ſtrengthen, aſſiſt, and confirm him, in his 
Eſtate; and be able, by your Part, or other way, 
| I) 


r=) 


Part 


o recompenſe the favors. | ou FD from him, 
ut Afory dilcreer! hs plied is a, es PRE ens 


o defire Teal fie? its own ſake, is ws” fordid, 

Et tee y for chem, who make the obtain- 

ing ir their Proteſſion : bur 0 defre it moderarely 

in Hy Goes to do. more good, 1s unblamable.. Even 

Reputation it ſelf is ers ST and ſuſtained: by dif- 

creetly keeping and' ſpending ; ſo thar It ſo is 
in a manner ſubſervient to Wealth. 

We ſeldom ſee that Wealth increaſeth in & Fam uy 
' for three Generations.together : -Nerhaps becauſe that 

he,. who comes. into a plentiful Fortune, having 
no. occaſion - to. employ his. Parts .and. Induſtry, 
Hehe lazy, .and neggenEs or at beſt berakes him- 

f ro ſome one 2 or-. perhaps, becauſe 
Men not kn alry in obtaining it; . va- 
lue it not much ; but wor look after the ſplendor 
of the World, whereunto. rich Men commonly 
engage... and enter their: ren y and for that 
reaſon live atthe heighr of th Reputation of their 
Eſtate. 

The Prudence to obtain Wealth is generally.con- 
ceived; to be, cutting off ſuperfluous or unneceſſary 
Expences ; but: that 1s not all :. for there is alſo re- 
mar good Managery, or making your Penny go 

urther. than. another Man's. . But 1n this Caution 
muſt-be uſed ; for many have been ruined:by buy- 
ing good. Pennyworttis. 

In making . Friends by Mony.»Prudence alſo is re- 
quired, , leaft you loſe that alſo. For it is beſt 
uſed upon an exigent ; occaſ;onally rather than fre- 
ently ;, and afually rather than AſeRY! : like 
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. \ Many. can hurt who” cannot. profit. And the. ill 
Tongue. of an Inferior many, rimes . harms more 
_ ghan 'that- of an; Zqual.; for ir is eafilier believed, 
+ecauſe leſs: ſuſpeRed. : Therefore endeayour:to 

keep a fair. ration with all Perſons; with Su- 
þ xo Humble and compliant, - nor: low -and 

fatrering ; with Equals grave, not moroſe; with 
Interiors courteous and fair-ſpoken, nor-ſullen or 
. \mperious. Confidering, that no Man is willing 
ro own him, that is our of Faſhion, as I may ſay; 
our of the good-Opinion of the World. | 

1 It-was more dangerous t0 offend Sejanus than Tibe- 
rius. For all Men raiſed from low Condition are 
more jealous of Aﬀeonrs and Contemprs; which 
a natural. and generous Supertor 1s not : who 
interpret nothing ro be Contempt but what is 
meerly ſo, or done on purpoſe tro affront ;*- and 
nothing to be ſo, but what cannot well be con- 

firued otherwiſe. To ſuch therefore as Sejanus, 
eng muſt carry your ſelf fo, as not-ro be hatred 

. him; for-you will find ir-hard to pleaſe: both 
ox Patron and him, Befides, you know not how 
long he will aft; and ir goes hard with a Man 
of Undeſtanding and Spirit, that his Good muſt de- 
pend upon two, and his II upon one. 

If you cannot be reconciled to: a Favorite, beſure 
to fell your Patron that he is your Enemy; fo hs ill 
Offices cannor. hurt you. 

It is unpardonable Fly to guarrel with them, who 
are much youw _ : for the Thred: breaks 
where 1t 15s weakeſt... 

. If you be ſo ill fatisfied of any perſon, that - you 
think not fit ro pardon, or bear with him any longer, 
yer-let-him nor know ſo much; tor rhe time may 
come when you ſhall have need of him. And if 
you reſolye to chaſtiſe him, diſcover ic nor, leait 

; you 
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Haw foicked diſpofirions, thar nothing works up - 

on them bur fear ; and he rhar lers them go unpu- 
niſhed, *encourrageth them: in-rheir Evil Courſes. 


TY 
BD 


Whether you expett Employment and Prefer- | 


ment, or chufe a private iLife, 1f you' have' any 
thing to-loſe, endeavour:ts be in Reputation with. your 
Prince and" Superior + and truft not to your Inno- 
_ cency,. or wary living. For befides, that he can- 
| __ wanr an {egg ori rime oT other = -pu- 
' hi you know not what may happen, where- 
in you ſhall ſian aeneed of him, Te 
Much leſs preſume, that your Manners 'are undi- 
rovered, or to commir kny-Fault-ypon hopes of Se- 
crecy : for a good Judge willſo. enrangle and ham- 
per you, that you cannote . . Andat. you be 
once ſuſpetted, more Saſpicions willbe continual- 
iy ſuggeſted againſt you. And eyento have much 
uſpicion and liccle Proof makes againſt you, for 
ir 1s a fign thart-you are more dingerous. | 


c 
\ 


.. No Man can ftand always upon his guard, but ſome- 


times he will fal and miſtake ; happy he whoſe 
Errors are-in-ſmall-marrers, 'thar-he need'nor great 
applications and much endeavour to ger himſelf 
off the ſhallow. Nor can a Man on a ſuddatn tore- 
ſee the depth of a Queſtion, or the Conſequences 
of an Aﬀtion. Therefore when you doubr, or fee 
not clearly, be wary, and take time. Many times 
fmall Miſtakes produce great evil Effefts, and great 
Miſtakes. ſomerimes none ar all : wherefore con- 

remn. 
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1 hn: Iris _w; Es ol that belle: 187 - 
I" ew? Me TORE te ron 'off 'Y for tharis he [4 $7::4 
be wokg not inaeh | hood gol wh led would wid yr | 18 - 
* Grp to quit your Employment ; or "TW + 
Sues as be weaty of bufineſs : have Ender | Fe 
. 4 mind to ſucceed you? Or are they nor like rhe " = 
my that ood role his own ber would | perfvade. I; : 
ig! Tx oF Hot an ; Alinkaat way to-obrain Profer- _ 
ment to ſhew-# man's ſelf fo contiderable as to fright 1H: - 
- his Prince into Corapliance. In Reaſon this ſhould | In! -\ 
be an ill Meats; bur E wr one ſhews, that un- 8 00 
der laſch Superiors, or ſach as are-under Hatches, Wo 
ir many times" thrives” well" enough.” Upon the # 1 
ſame Grounds proceed alfo thoſe, who endeayour x 
ro make chemſelyes neceffary ro their Prince; and | f 008 
to rivet themſelvesinto his Buſineſs, rharthey can» $i. -5 
not be drawn our wichout tearing the Piece. * 
But of ſuch the Prince is hes jealous; and will IH 7 
at ſome time of other 'emancipate himſelE *He 19: 7 
therefore thar takes this courſe walks: upon a'Pre- ry 
cipice,, and the further he goes rhe greater is his 1h 
ruine likely ro be. The Count of S. Pail rook his Ih: 4 
meaſure upon theſe grounds in Lewis XI.'s time. if 
Bur he had ro do with a Prince of extraordinary | I 
Parts. © = 
'-The People (« upon whoſe Tedochendarior ma» } ' 
ny perſons think to raife themſelves) guide not Mt 
eheniel hoes by reaſon, but chance : therefore he is | j 
not wiſe that ſtrives ro make himtelf their fayo- #9 
rite, or forceth himſelf to gain their affettion. For F'9 
they [ x 
' vi 
'Þ: 
ih 
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29: Education. Part TI. 
they will never do'the like. for him-again, nor 
forgo. che leaſt, of rheir.Profic tor his greateſt Be- 

n-che;conrrary, the Narare of the People 


j F+ 


ne 


all Men-were obliged to augment: 
better their degree: is beſt therefore ta deny 
rhem ar-firſt,' when rheir Deſires'are modeſt,” For 
if "0 once grant, you muſt never after. refuſe, 
-; ob Sage IPEmce gin Part gal and de 

| 'them is to rink xo an OP 
Yet, af occaſion ofice ſelf "ro be favoured. by 
them; or if your Virtue and: good  Aﬀtions:have 
procured their favour, negle& it. nots For a ge- 
neral Plauſibility me Sound you in great-ſtead ; he- 
ſides that, it; may be very adyantageous. by your 

good Management to your Prince. _ _..: | 

Popularity is one of the laweſt and meaneſt ſorts 
of Ambition ; a. Refuge. commonly. of thoſe who 
envy ſuch as have prevented-them in the, lawful 
acquiring Adyancement by the fayour of their Su- 
periors. ... And the Thong, of, rhe People being 
meaner and lower than theirs, they are forced'to 
do and ſay many things contrary. to, their own 
udgments and Inclinations. - Beſides, the People 
ing necefſitous, meaſure all things by advantage, 
fo- thar their Favour. is chargeable, and ſeldom 
any other than Breath and Air, except Religion be 

an the caſe. Or 34 cri EIS 
If you arrive ,to:; any. Power, be very. wary 
how you tamper to change. Governments ( which 1s 
- uſvally the refuge of neceſfitous Perſons. ) :.For 
not being able to perform ir your ſelf, you muſt 
of neceſſity. truft. your Cauſe and Perſon ro many 
fooliſh and open perſons. Yet nothing more 
frequently. ruins ſuch Deſigns, than roo much 
Caution. tor Security, For that requires. longer 
| time z 
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and:of all,mean.Perſans,. is, always to value: them- 
\ ſebnes; as 1 ne and - 
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* Friend tc 
your Patron, 
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"That his-Will-and Intentions \be fudfilled: | for! no: Nan: 
eſtcems:that. (be-.ir never»40 good?) that's not}. 
- accordingro: his own -defires.”:.'Such rherefore'as\ 
| His Deſires: are, ſuch-muſt they .be whom he em- 
ploys:: for they are look'd uponas only the Inſtru-- - 
- nents 'for his  compaſſing and bringing abour his 


-Puxpoles. 


Wherefore they who ſeem moſt neakous: to par: 
form! the Princes Will in-all-things,* ty armada 


 beration;” or-interpoſingtheir own Judgm 
cerning the Lawfulneſs or unlawtuinets: 


ſeem” tobe in :the plaineft road to: Preferment, 


_ Yer divers of the wiſeft Princes have made even 


#hat the Criterion toexclude Men from their fa- 
—__ and rerain-fuch;:as upon. iryal Were found 


conſtantly virtuous.: \/ - 
.Princes uſually more efteem one thar is Phile 


| Alexandtos, than one thar'is Philo-Baſileus; chat-is,” 
more one that loves his Perſon-thatz his' Stare and 


Condition, than his: Nation, than the Publick; 
rhough tins is indeed the more honourable, and 
"the other; more eafily/counterfeired. Bur in rea- 
liry Princes have: very" few; if any, Friends to their 
Perſons; for they have no: yer; nor Familiars: 
For indeed few: wiſe -Men wil expoſe themſelves 


ro: 1o- much hazard, nor ſer themſelves//45 Pales 
agiinſt: the;Wind, but--for their own Advanrage. 
Beſides, 


Y DE ; hare hr cry Þ Tur: bn: 
'A -Conſulration out: of "Court," 
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At Pleaſure; nor as the 
boHealth;7 biicieo! | 
five. and cher og hr. Wale eh fe 
ca: and: "NOT TO/ Pr. ; 
. Intereſt is a difficulr.:matrer zi) yer nor im 's 
far: Lepidus kepy ro:the:en his Authority with 
rrp 9a Crum 36 rug madgreranesh as wherein ok 


Flatrery and Obſequiouſneſt is a move-tibans 
ready way an/ yarns = eicher* durable 
or! "Jandable, - ., Eor'Whetr diſcovered: ro: be ſuch; 
is contemptible, and afterwards: odious.* It:is'bur- 
Leniofar bonds and! plies-every' way; noris-he'a 
Man: either-of Virtue -or Courage, -thar canconde- 

| | ſcend to: make: himſelf uniuaſal Miniſter to anyone. 
I Conſequently he is/neither faichful-in this Employ- 
| ment, -when, he- eyes a'greater- Reward; | nor cot 
ſtant to him, when he ſpies Dangers 715 
Of Ratterers, there -are:two: forts-- 'r. -Boufſdi, 
whoſe chief Infinuatien-is to cat and be clorhed:: 
who, like the Ape; finding himſelf. neither fit ito 
carry Burdens as'the 4f, nor*to keep the Houſe 
as the Dog, betakes himſelf ro make ſport. Theſe - 
are eaſily diſcovered, and their. worſt is: nor ve 
dangerous. - 2.: The 'other ſort -are' more ſubri} 
gentile, and miſchievous ;: whoſe; Deſigns are' to 
intrigue themſelves into. Buſs neſs'; ro-.make Fortunes, 
and get ſtares, or perhaps Honours, by univerſa] 
bane rang Theſe, by obſerving the Adtions and 
- Diſcourſes 
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 ctapyn, | of Education © 299 
B Diſcourſe of cheir. pretended. ;Patrang: digover;his 
ON _ Gi nap ahem. Te chi 1 


TO. they pretend to jd 
his Counfels.and Comtianias nes 3 not:76 con- 
verſe with thoſe he ſuſpedts; ta inveigh! againſt his 


Enemies; #0; make him: the Head of 979k 0m 


Counels;:and themſelvesto: be: gras 18 their 
-xicularAﬀaoirs. niled by bim.; # take: 
in:ferving him;-a' Pac him, emp rr oe 
thoſe who: will be ſure;ro-inform-himof:ic;; roex- 
aggerare-.every/ ſmall; fayour received; from. him, 
and to difſſemble the Injuries. s 

They alfo-are careful ro new-name all his Vices. 
Coverouſneſs rhey call Providence z. Jealouſy, Cir- 
cumſpedtion ; -» Prodigality 'is ; Generouſneſs, t9c. 
Then they coimpare: him. with others eicher ofa 
colrary” Yieey ji; the Man. be. hated; or of the 
fame, f itt atiy Reputation. | ay! feign alſo. in 
rhemſelves the wu Inclinations, Sympathy, Sen- 
-ruments, with itheir Patron; and' often-underyalue 
themſelves in reſpe& of him. They-are alſo apt 
to:.praiſe him for what :he hath not done, or/ex- 
travagantly for what he hath done, gloffing-and 
-varniſhing alt Miſcarriages,.'g9'c: and: few.rhere arc 
whorare not taken even with this one: Bait, For 
who. is he. that. values nor himſelf above _ Ne: 

errs ? 
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words fo, a they may com {cemcatual-andur rho 7@- 
ditated; ETSY pies 66. frgpgt: ala 4/1; 
Artis eft- celave: rtemy; hey endeavour therefore 
by-all-means ra: be: act «fincere; and: __ 
Perſons; for they ſee tharthe fame of being crafty 
and- ſubtle ( whicly'is the greats wore amor 
pon ro). -much-retards; and im 
inefles. In general Converfarian «pane ey —_ 
more open+-and-free; ;"noneifeemitig; by. their *Dif+ 
courſe- more noble and generous: Bur cheie'Gon- 
fidence is in Simulation and Duplicity ;-\which, 
becauſe of orher Mens evil dealing, they pretend 
15s neceſ; 
They often pretend, and endeavour, to: be in 

eſtcem with the Clerey ; eſpecially thoſe who make 


ihew of greateſt ned (ng and Holineſs. And E 
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; Chap. VI. Of Education. 299 
; fo great force is the ſhew of Religion, rhat even 
te is feared. and-revereneed. ety 


"have conſiderable ; they 
can decry all Vices,-even' thoſe « which them- 


ſelves are guilty; and can ſafely  aſperſe 'thofe 
whom they hate or fear; and ulippy ey 
char fall into their hands. 


11. PRINCES, when they wv detiied. a Fa- 
vour ro one*that imporcunately ſucs for it, are apt 
to ſuſpet] that: ſuch a one hates them for the Denial, 

and therefore afterward look not well upon that 

yr or Wherefore be not too carneſt in your Re- 

queſts. And if Misfortune be to be denicd, 

be fure not ro ſuch Refentment as he may 

Jews wan nb Ns any harm. Rather ſeem 

any ſlender fhew of Reaſon he 

ives youz {0 you "nay obtain, if noe chis, yer 
ome other Favour. 

Bur if you perceive his Mind to be alienared 
- from you, retire berimes ; for a Man is by 

every one thruſt downwards. Beſides, all the 
Miſcarriages and Errors will be furely laid upon 
your Shoulders, notwithſtanding all your Inno- 
cency-  * 

Do violence 40: yo nf ne rather than not conceal or 
diſſemble the Injuries by your Prince or Patron. 
For ſhould eagt-e declare your ſelf unfarisfied, fo far 
would he be from compaſſionating, or making 


amends to you ; that upon the | ? cccaliol by ; 


will hate you. 
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"Wellington, at the Lute in. Sta, ul 
Church Jorge <p 
He Relapſe, or Vir- The Gallants. 
_ rue.in Danger, + SullenLoyers;-/ +; 
Wives. , Hymouniltse.,,,, 4 4-4. 
atural Brochet. -\ » Mackbeth.. 1+ 2 44 
Plor and no-Plot. . Timon of Athens, 
Younger OA” Ocdipus. Cn 12 
Mmorous Ibratum che 13th, ;Em- 
Ol Batchelor... | of the Turks. 
Rove, or B FS | Carer 
overs, or. By - ,; Loft Lovers 
Rule # Witt all have a in. Dea 
FRE... + Brutus of Alba. : - 
Country Wite.. . ' London Cuckolds. 
Rehearſal. © Sir Courtly, Nice. - 
Anaromuſt,or the Sham- Fart of Eilex, 
IN uire of Alſatia, 
5 the Great, or the © All for Love. 
Tragedy of Love. . Devi of a Wiſe... - 
Don Qu uixot 1n.3 Parts. .,  Lancaſhire- Wixchehs 
Roman Bride's Revenge, Cleomenes, 
Marriage-hater march'd. Don Sebaſti 
Country Wake. .Oroonoko. 
Neglefed' Virtue © Abdelazar. 
Phyrrhus King of Epi- Paſtor Fido. 


rus. 
Very good Wife. 
Woman's Wir, orLady - 
in Faſhion, 


Country Wife. 

Love for Money. 

Laye's laſt Shitr, 
Fool in Faſhion. 
Loung 


or the 


4 


vy 


he vy 
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Plays Sold by R. Wellington. | B- 


Young King, or the Mi- 
ke. 
Roundheads, or the 
Good Old Canſe. - 


City Heireſs, or Sir H- 


mothy Treat-all. 
Conqueſt of Granado, 
Cheats. 
Titus Andronicus. 
Ciry Politicks. 
Debauchee. 
Venice preferved. 
Rival Queens. 
Villain. 
Theodofſius. - 


_ Sir Antony Love, or the 


Ram Lady. 
—— ce. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
Diſappointment. 

Fond Husband:. 
Mithridates. 


Rival ode 


Wives Excuſe. 


O 2 Books i 


Bury Fair. -- 
Orphan. = 8 
Novelty. | 8 


Caius Marius. ' bk 2 
Chances. 2 ; 
Don Carlos. 
Friendſhip in Faſhion. 
Hamlet. ' -. | B:- 2 
Indian Emperor. _ * " 
Sacrifice. WF. 3 
Sir Marrin Marr-all. _ _ +. 
State of Innocence. | 0 
Traytor. We 
Virtue betray'd. bi -1 
Wild Gallant. | 
Empreſs of Mhrocco. 
Town-Fop, or Sir Tims- 
thy Tawdery. Wo 
Innocent Miſtreſs. - # 
Impofter defeated, ora. | 
ng ro cheat: the De-- 
Vi 


ER Nonge 
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Books. Privied for, and: Sold by-R 
Wellngtor, zt the a, FI St, Pay 5 
Church-yard.... 191g £39) 


He Hiſtory of Polybius the HMegalopolitan; con- 
taining a-General Account of the Eranſadi- 
ons of the whole World, but principally.of the:Ro- 
Longk mn BeOPihs during the Fi irſt and Second: Prnick 
ranſlated by Sir - Henry -Sheers, and Mr. 
Ps. In Three Yolumes: The Third Yolume 
ET Fohon Printed. ”-= 
ian Voyage, or a compleat Journ 0 
Ttaly. Th Two Parts. With the x Jouney the 
People, ' and Deſcription of the chief Towns, 
Churches, Monaſteries, Tombs, Libraries, Palaces, 
Villa's, Gardens, Piftures, Statues and: Antiquities; 
as alſo, of. oy Goyernment,”Riches, 
Force,  g9c. of- he Princes ; with. Inſtructions 
concerning Travel. By Richard Laſſel; Gent. The 
Second Edition. With large Additions, by a Mo- 
dern Hand. 

Familiar Letters : Written by John late Earl of 
Rocheſter, ro the honourable Savile, Elſq; 
and orher Perſons of Quality; With Love- Letters, 
written by the late Ingenious Mr. Tho. Otway, Sir 
George Etheridge, and the late Duke of Buckingham. 
Price 5 $. 

Tho. Brown's New and Eaſte Method ro under- 
ſtand the Roman Hiſtory, by way of Dialogue, for 
the uſe of the Duke of Burgundy, Done out of 
French, with very large Additions. þ 


cies: Lookingzglals,. The 'Lycky, 
Gary.ofthe Nun: or fair Vou-breaker, 
- ;RefleGious upon Ancient-aud. Modern Learning, .. 
By William Wotton, B. D. =, gy: to the Right-Ho--- 
Nottingham. The Second E-- 
-dition,: with large Additions; With: a Difſertarian- 
upon-rhe Epiſtle of Phalaris, Themiftocles, Socrates,, 


ho _—_— _ —_— he. f — bd 


Bioks Sold byR.Wellington, 


| & Mathematical 
and Uſe of; pon apt ons by. 'whic 


wat | 


EEE ans NG i on Ovid FEI 
6 ons 5 i 
Alexander and a 


Dy Caprain 
: The iNavels, &c. of -the late : 'Ingenious Mrs... 
Boi, br mae _ Fon Yol.- viz. CON or” 
— VE r,. or Prince Targuin. - 
:nesde' Caſtro, -on the: Farce. of. hm» of 
"The Lovers Wand, onahe root Lone. The La- 


''The Hi-- 


nourable the.Earl of 


Euripides, \$c. and: Aify's. Fables. »By Dr, Bentley... 


The. FamilyPhyſscian; being a Colleion- 


of ed and experienc'd Remedies, £0 Cure - 
all D1 eaſes incident-ro Hyman Bodies, uſeful in- 


Families, 'and: ſerviceable to Country People. By 


George Hartman Comets, Servant to Sir. Kenelm.: 


Dighy. till he died. - 


':A3General Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of Infancs ; 
and. Children, colleted from the moſt” Eminepr 
PraQtical Authors, © By John Peehy; of the Colledge- 
of Phyſicians. O. 3. Cons. 


aw” 


Companion, or. dn Defiipocn. 


Gt nog " Wellingeoti 


Tm at St. George's — wr rr 


»85 -Moral. and. ig rem 
ptbg ine” 'Lord Chief. t 


entaryed.-By Fate: Monks, 


Vade Mecum, or the ne 


- %Y Corre&: Fable Mo ond. 7. mambers 


of Farthings,  Halfpence , 'Pence- and Shi are. 


ready caſt up, of great uſe to- all Traders-* 6. Fhe 


'Intereſt:and Rebate -of- Moueys the Forbearance, 
- Diſcount and purctraſe of Annmties.: -7..The Rates 


of Poſt-Lerters; Inland: arid Outland: 8.” Account 


- of the Penny-Poſt. | '9. The Principal Roads in-Eng- 


land, ſhewingthe « > of each Town' from: Zon- 
don, alſo ode Market Towns on each Road;: with 


the ' days of ' the week- the Markers: are kept on; 
- alſo the Hundred-and County each Fown ſtands in. 


Io. The names of the Countries, Cities and Bur- 
rough-Towns in England and Wales, with the num- 
ber of Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes choſen there-- 
in, to ſerve in Parliament. 11. The uſual Rates 
and Fares of Coachmen; Carmen and Warermen. 
The Sixth Edition, much Enlarged:. N 

Dr. Brays Le&ures on the Ghurch Catechiſin.. 

Milton's Hiſtory of - England. 

Plautus's Comedies, Engliſhed by Mr. Echard. 7 

Mr. Walker's Treatiſe *of Education, eſpecially. 
ef Young Gentlemen. 


The 


hard; £ woo 1.4 tote 
1-2Denwes: Renariiice Prince uecdah:' 


*: Inongnita, 'or Love and Duty reconciled. ANo- 


"vel. Arey Apr rene 


Poems,:chiztly confifting of Saryrv am} Saryſ® 


Price 6.4: 
Miſcellany Poems. by Mr. Demis; | with ſeleRt 


| Tranſlations of Horace; Fuvenal; -and #ſop's Fables 


in Burleſque Vere. To which is added, The PaC 


- fron! of 'Byblis;, with ſome:Crirical 'Refle&tions-on 
Mr. Oldham and- his Writings. Wih Letrers- and 


_—_— 72 
ries of. Palmyra, containing the Hiſtory 


ry and 1ts Emperors, : from 1ts Foundation | 


ro eee ae tame. 
— Eraſmus Colloquies. Eranſlated i into Engliſh by 
Sir Roger. L'Eftr ange. 

Seneets Morals. 

Eflays upon feveral imporcant* Subjedts. By 
Sir Tho. Pope Blount. 

Animadverſions on Mr. .Congreve's Anſiver to 
= Collier, 1n a Dialogue berween Mr. Smith and 

Mr. Johnſon. . With a Character of the preſent Po- 

= z-and.ſome Offers towards. new. modelling the 

age.. 


The 


Da 5 with 2'Saryr againſt Wookganbns | 
'r againſt Wooing: - By the fame Author. | 
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Mites. dens the "Incas 
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- The 


I —_— Africa, and Burp. BysSir Roger Twjida, 
#3 a4 37. 20 he wortiend 26 

_— urner's Hiſtory of Remarkable Providences. ol. 

The Sinner-impleaded in-his 'own:E£ourt; where- 
in are repreſented. the great Diſcouragement from. 
Sinning, which the Sinner. receiveth from Sin-ie- 
fel£ "To:which is added, Lhe fagnal Diagnoftick 
whereby we are to judge of our . own Afﬀedtions, 
and as well of our preſent and.future State-: By. 
T: Pierce, late Dean: ASI ug Domeſtick Chap- 
lain to his Majeſty. 

Sandy's Travels ; cantaining an Hiſtory of the 
Original and preſenr-itate of the Turkiſh Empire : 
A Deſcription of - Conſtantinople, the Grand Seigni- 
or's :Serag}to; and his. manner - of bying.....Alſo a: 
Deſcription of the Holy Land, and of the. af 


and ſeveral Sefts. of Chriſtians living there, © 
ruſalem,. 
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Books Sold by R. Wellington: Ml - 
xu/alem, Sepulchre of 'Chriſt., Temple of Chriſt, B 
Temple of Se/omon, and whar elſe either of Aniti- {6 
quiry or worth Obſervation; Uluſtrared with Fifry b- 
Graven Maps and Figures. Price 9 s. | a 

Nvrris's Miſcellanies compleat. Price 4/5. © + 

| Connors Evangelium Medici, ſeu Medecina Myſtica de Ps 

fuſpenſis Nature Legibus, fooe de Miraculis. © 17-2 
Daily Communicant, 'containing his Ordinary 1". 

and Extraordinary Devotions; whereby ir plainly - A 

appears that a Perſon of the meaneſt Capacity and - 

greateſt Bufineſs, may at any time be ready for. a | 3 

— of the Lord's 'Supper:. ro 
Reflecgons on Ancient and Modern Learning. 

The Second Part : With a Differtation- upon the 

Epiftles.'of -Phalaris, Themiſtocles, Socrates, Euripi- Fi 3 

des, and #fop's Fables. By Richard Bentley, D. D. = 

Mat, in Ordinary, me Library-Keeper, to his 1 

Majeſty. 

Voyages and Diſcoveries of South America, The 
firſt up the River of Amazons to Quito in Pery, and 
back again to Brazie. Perform'd at the Command 
of the King of Spain. 

Mr. De la Salle's Travels and Diſcoveries in North 

America, preſented to the French King. To which 

15 added, The Adventures of the Sieur de Montau- 

ban, Captain of the French Buccaneers on the 

Coaſt of Guinea in the Year 1695. 

- Reform'd-Devotions in Meditations, Hymns and 

- Petitions for every Day in che Week, and tor every 

Holiday in the Year. Divided into Two Parts. 

- Baker's Chronicle of the Kings of England. Folio, 
Mr. Dryden's Tranflation of Virgil. Foho. | 
Cocker's Decimal Arithmetick, wherein 1s ſhew- 

ed the Nature and-uſe of Decimal Fra@ions, in the 

uſual. Rules of Arithmerick, and the Menſuration 
- of Plains and Solids, Together with Tables of w 7 | 
rere( 


- > Se Thi neon rn hes ores woo rem ner mer ne — — 
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eereſt-and Rebare tor the Valuarion of Leaks and 
Amnmuities; preſent,. or'in Reverſion ; and Rules of 
Calcularing-tor thoſe Tables. -Whereumo is ad- 
gs Farkkers tw Eg eir' 

15-Or 4 | | 
the Rxrrattion of Roors, the ſolving of Queſtions 
in Anatocitm, and im other Arichmerical Rules, mn 
a Method not utually: 

Alſo his Algebraical Arirhmerick, containing the 
Dodtrine of compoſing and reſolving an Equation 
wich all-orher Rules requifice- for the underſtand- 
ing of that myfterious Arr, - according to the Me- 
thod wled by Mr. Folm Kerſey in his incomparable 
Treatiſe 'of Algebra..* Compoſed” by Eaw. Cocker. 
Correfted and Publiſhed by Fon Hawkins, Wri- 
ring-maſter ar St. George's Church in Soxriw: 

Reſolves Divine- and Morat.” By Owen Feltham, 


Eſc 

F Free Diſcourſe againſt cuſtomary Swearing,. 
and a Diſcourſe againſt Curling, By the lare Ho- 
norable Robert Boyle. 

Sele&t Sermons on ſeveral Occafions. By Dr: 
Whitehcott. Price 5: 5 

Anatomy of Humane Bodies Epicomized where- 
in all the Parrs of Man's Body, with their Actions 
gnd Utes, are ſuccinaly deſcnb'd according ro.the 
neweſt Doctrine of the moſt Accurate -and Learn- 
ed Modern -Anaromiſts, The bitch Edivion En- 

ed. By Tho; Oihſon, M.-D. Fellow-of the Col- 
ledge of Phyficians, Lond. 

The Viſions of Don Franciſco-de Queved. Writ- 
ten in Spaniſh. Tranflared into Engiith by Sir Ro- 
ger L'Eftrange, Kt. 

The Parſon's Counſeller, with the Law of 
Tythes or Tything, In Two Books. The firſt ſhew- 
cth the -Qrder every Parſon and Vicar ought ro 

oblerve 


obſerve in obtaining-2 Spiritual Preferment, and 
what DNuties-are;Fncugibenc:upon! him after-the ta- 
king the-Jamez and many ether ; neceſſary 
for-every Glergyman: to know and e. [The 
Secohd ſhews, 1n what manger all forts of Tythe 


f $, /Mogrmains, and-other Church-Duries 
are: to. he paidzi,as well an Londen, as elſewhere z 
and as:well by che Comman as Capnon-and Statute 


Laws; and in what Courts and manner they are to 


be -recovered,, what -Charges they are ſubjeftro, 
and many. other; things concerning/the ſame neceſ+ 


for Clexrgymen to.kgow, The Fifth Edition 


ged. By Sir Simon'Degge, Kt. - as ft 
. The whole Art of Diſtillation pradtically ſtated, 
in whuch is contained the way ,of making Spirits, 
Aquavite, Artificial Brandy; Uluſtrared-with Copper 
Plates. By William Tmorth, Medicine Profeflor. 
Feſteau's French Grammar, bcing the beſt ex- 
tant, for the ſpecdy..attauning ..of the French 
Tongue. 
 Oldham's Poems. 
Radcliff s Poems, 
 :Hudibras. 
- Rocheſter's Poems. 
Mrs. Behn's:Paems. 
Waller's Poems. 
Cotton's Poems. 
Baker's Poems. 
Dryden's Miſcellany Poems, 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 


Where you may be furniſh with moſt Hiſtory, Ros 
mances, Poetry, and Plays. 
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rers,” Pro and Con, on all the 
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Coe s rrrrgree & Conc 


H E Whole Works of that Excelleire 

PraCtical Phyſician Dr. Thomas Sy- 
denham. Whexein not only the Hifory 
.and Cures of acute Diſeaſes are treated 
of after a new and accurate Method ; but 
alſo'the ſafeſt and ſhorteſt way of caring 
moſt Chronical Diſeaſes: Tranflated from 
the Ori Colle Latin, by Z. Pechey, M. D. 
of the Colledge of FONRtS: - et 
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